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WHEv^ ly- DAVID LANDAU ::;■ 

ing thosli : CenetvoaA*M‘ 
with biutJ, 1 W^jracI cabinet yesterday 
That niW Ute^id.. that terrorist groups . 
isn't it ,%fly : )iir.';JPrance- : iiid 
Jtowly rathp. l^ Jjre ln Europe worked to 
• acJc of paH. r „ ^t^ation with' the Palestine 
If saw!*' “On Organization. In .a 
problem, ^ £nt tomed in the wake o£ 

S57 elvea to blast outside a 

SSS, on,. Friday 

fui n?rt up0n * «S fWw baWnet upheld “the * 
the fijSS?* 1 ** Sfw* dirty .df (French); Jews 
^*S£> ®Afen<i their 

develop* a «eSh^dr ^honour." 
of Euro^^s^Eafom&t did 004 «*p Uel tIy 

S^^^6aa^:far--- " : 
m^!yt a 4,^5s bomb Victim 

flourish^? •■•-" 

The Menabem Begin y ester- 

peoD',e« Z ^ * tted'tbat a state funeral be . 

seionii 

who was among Friday’s. 


East •iri*L, ""m uruv -wcm niiiiiiig r 

be a ._^ lc °WWmb attack victims. . . 
flocks to 5 PtaSald that her death must be 
hu-rs ’ - 6 can «^a though she wen felted by 

culture e / ler . Bj - W«ti*in : inside Israel, since 
KereraAn° ^ e8 SftJjtitonts,' were enemies of 
Sp j». , n " « Jid of the Jewish people. . _ 
*“* . ^ nyjJ&ta funeral will be held in 
peop.cs who Uv e CW: tomorrow. -’•• 

T -* e sey to t^Tizband, Mlcha Shogrbv who 
ai>- noUUtS C 

between EgypP Saturday night, was struck 


°3i>- politlAfa tor In Paris and returned 
_ >'een Er.gr 1 "Saturday night, was struck 
PclJticiana, ivitond tragedy when fall 85- 
fanr.ers, and wqtC father, Dr. Karl Henan 
B £"een died of a heart sltack 

unted bv theis^y afternoon in Jerusalem. 
— and lei us tJt 0 * friends of the family 
cessive suaDleZr 1 the funeral lest. night at 


past. We metuhw- 
we «w 9urpr!*j, 


' criticize the JBVench authorities — 
though a number of ministers did 
preseSar such a epedfle condemna- 
tion.*torf Cabinet Secretary Arye 
Naor said ftfae- entire statement Is 
.- directed : -at- the French 
'government.’; 

- , The statement wes drafted and 
, presented by Prime Minister 
Menahaxn Begin, and went through 
a process of minor refinement dur- 
ing the cabinet debate. Wen-placed 
sources said the foreign, ministry 
played no part at all In the state- 
ment. Neither Begin nor acting 
Foreign Minister Moahe Nlaslm 
asked the ministry staff for drafts 
or recommendations. 

Nlssim said later that the up- 
holding of French Jews' -right to 
self-defence was not a “call" to 
them to take the law Into their own 
hands, but rather an “assertion" of 
their rights and responsibilities. 
Nadir said the Israel cabinet had 
made this .assertion 'Inthe.n&me of 
justice,”. 

The French ambassador, Marc 
Bonnetous* was not available for 
comment last night. 

The cabinet statement expressed 
- “horror'^ at the bomb attack and 
condolences to the families of the 
victims. 

“It should be noted," the state- 
ment continued,' “that the terrorist 
organizations operating In France 
rand in other European countries 
collaborate with. the Arab organiza- 
tion of murderers calling Itself 
FLO. ..;■■■ 

“There is no distinction to be 
drawn between anti-IsriMllam or 
anti-Zionism - and anti-Semitism 
Which brought disaster and shame 
u (Contained aa page Z, eeL 4) 



(sen. David Jones (third from left), chairman of the tJ.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, confers 
yesterday with Chief of Staff Rafael Eltan (second from right) and other Israel military 
leaders. At Jones' right Is UA Ambassador Samuel Lewis; at Eltan’s left Is Alnf Natan 
Sharonl, chief of the army's planning branch. (iDFpboto) 

Lid on talks with U.S. military chief 


S Y ^ecial panel to probe 
pis synagogue blast 


strategy. These ^ 
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Security, panel that handles es- 

p eciftfly sensitive or high-r«aching 
esses such as tresson. 

Hir ’described tbe synagogue bom- 
bing, Coming oh; the , heels of the 
-Munlrif Xhcfoberfest bombing and 
theflohyna train station attack that 
-killed 81 parsons, as “a troubling 

There hate been, cells, lot the 
an Jrf, Interior Minister 


it 
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ar— a ssest-nuMpgg by iacSrta'Ha %sktin >; numerous pttwka on Synagogues, 
ver:- or.ef rundon; : ... , ‘ jewish echooia^ ' 


Seer. :e3, sugar i^phrmt reapOnae to the 
like — facts on ai'ae.d 1 ■ ' by - Jewish,- 
be wr.r. rr lost Tkj^3«aij. trade unions and 
mediately teiepboK partiae, -. Justice Minister' 
fcrtttztica to hk iwayrefitte amxbunced oh- 
sola sited it all oTC^Televlsloh that the ' eyn-' 
I i w£9 cle^r thatth; bombing le being . turned 
adver.ee ^w^^ Bpecial Oaurt ol hUle 
(W.r.ch is " 


JmirishschoolSand cultural centree 
. that have, ocppipced in France dins 
Inglbe past^lg: months. There also 
have becn calBi Jor the creation of a 
pai^amentaj^r^ 'committee to in- 
vestigatethepollce. 

• Mario Ldpez, the 40>year-old 
^caretaker. of a bunding next to the 
. (Oonttjineil m peg* a, «*L 4) 
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z Cab.net sessiraifc, 
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bc'tv'. He knew VJEEFKET HELLER 

mair*5:= publicJJlIsaIem , PeetReporter' ; 
rj*j*t st 3*- crJy^J^TDj, — Three persons 
\[t zs soa "led: and seven. pthers in- 
ov . r =25arentl;S J *, ; ode- seriously — when a 
anoV.cs all tW ^wmb exploded yesterday 
n.3* J, ;.;r.s cf pJ** at the town’s main poet of- 
; sad tW 0 to Hly-after It opened. r. 
— where ‘J** ‘day’s blast' resulted in the; ' 
TC.Y*« -'Pver ol R^imberoflhtaHtiesfromiui 
W “T 1 ".‘wTOSj-sklnnKl^ 1 to Tsrael since May 28, 
anc either If'ezz a: bomb; exploded at &' 

L ‘ short® 1 ' to Fetah Tlkva, kUhug' 
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A -wiboen fo the explosion said 
the woman^ seemingly suspicious of 
the - parcri,' took tt to a counter 
■ndvore . branch manager Amiga 
locked it over and apparently open- 
ed. it against normal' safety 
precautions. It exploded seconds 
later, killing both Amiga and the 
wojqan op the spot, the wttness, 
said, " : 

- ■ Seriously injured in the' explosion 
.was-, Madeleine Mansur. 58, of 
Givatayim, who yesterday un- 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Poet MOlt&ry Correspondent 

Israeli and American officials 
last night ware reluctant to discuss 
the visit to Israel of the chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General David Jones. 

*’ Matters of supreme Importance 
were discussed with Jones," a 
source at the Prime Minister's Of- 
fice said, "but these will remain 
confidential." 

.Jones, who arrived here yester- 
day for 24 hours on the last leg of his 
Middle East tour met -with Prime 
Minister and Defence Minister 
Menahezn Begin and a select group 
of senior military officials. 

• While It is understood that the 
subjects raised Included a detailed 
assessment of the Iraql-Iranian 
conflict, no formal resolutions were 
adopted. 

The army spokesman and of- 
ficials at the Prime- Minister's Of- 
fice refused to confirm or deny 
whether the questions of a mutual 
Esraell-American defence pact or 
joint maneuvers between the two 
countries were on the agenda. 


“We have to understand the 
American sensitivity to overt 
statements regarding American- 
Zsraeli strategic and tac.tlcal 
cooperation at present when sup- 
port for the U.S. In the Arab states 
on the periphery of the Gulf is so 
cardinal," the source said. “Any 
public statements at this time 
would only undermine whatever un- 
derstandings we have with the U.S.. 
and force the Americans to make 
public choices. This would jeopar- 
dize the deep and real military un- 
derstanding we have with 
America," the source continued. 

On leaving Begin’ a office last 
night, Jones said he would be In 
Israel In December to spend the 
Christmas holidays. He would not 
discuss the nature of the visit but 
said that it would be for several 
days. 

After arriving at Ben-Gurton Air- 
port and being received with full 
military honours, Jones was flown 
by helicopter to watch large-scale 
Israeli maneuvers in the Negev and 
Sinai. According to the army 


spokesman, the general was 
"visibly impressed" by what he 
saw. 

Jones also visited on Israeli ma- 
jor air force facility and met with 
Begin for over an hour before atten- 
ding a military reception in his 
honour given by Chief of Staff 
Rafael Eltan. 

He will leave for the U.S. this 
morning. 

AP reports from Cairo: 

During his stay here Jones met 
with Egyptian Vice-President 
Hosnl Mubarak and Minster of 
Defence Gen. Ahmed Badawy 
"within the framework of reaffir- 
ming military cooperation between 
the two nations." 

Jones arrived In Egypt on Friday 
after a visit to Saudi Arabia that 
coincided with the arrival of 
American airborne warning and 
command system planes (AWACS) 
there. It was not disclosed what 
topics Jones and Egypltl&n officials 
discussed. 

Janes' mid-east tour also took 
him to Oman. 


Abuhatzeira questioned, 
denies all allegations 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
: ReUgioua Affairs Minister Aharon 
Abuhatzeira was interrogated for 
^fcQFPobh bn 
fqapipti?®' of "taking bribes." Tbe 
fhlxdstec denied all the allegations 
held against him. i ~ 

The three senior police officers 
who questioned Abuhatzeira would 
jtevejil no details after their session 
with the minister. 

Sources close to the minister 
maintained, however, • that the 
policemen's questions revealed that 
there Is still room for optimism as 
far &s Abuhatzeira Is concerned. 

“The situation does not look as 
bad as the media would have it," 
tbe sources s&ld. Abuhatzeira 
himself refused to talk to newsmen 
after the interrogation. 

Investigations chief Nitzav 
Yehezkel Cartby and fraud division 
bead Tat-Nltzav Binyamin Siegel, 
both of whom questioned the 
minister, met Inspector- General 
R&v-Nltzav Herzl Shaflr last night 
and briefed him on their session 
with the minister. 


The Interrogation began as the 
police officers presented their 
suspicions against Abuhatzeira. Ha 
.i li suspected of ^avtdg txkfm bribes 
during the test three years and In 
his previous job as mayor of Ramie. 

They also spoke about allegedly 
illegal allocation of Religious Af- 
fairs Ministry funds to religious 
bodies throughout the country. 

One of Abuhatzeira 'a lawyers. 
Ram Caspl, said last night that Us 
client answered all the policemen's 
questions fully, and that he 
categorically denied all allegations. 

No date for a second Interrogation 
session has been set yet, according 
to Caspl. 

Abuhatzrira attended; the weekly 
cabinet meeting yesterday mor- 
ning, before the Interrogation. 

Dozens of newsmen waiting at the 
entrance to the Religious Affairs 
Ministry raced to the National 
Police .Headquarters building In 
Jerusalem after they found out that 
the venue had been changed. Police 
yesterday gave no reason for the 
change in location. 


gesture. a _„ rCf and wounding '18' derwent surgery for head injuries. 
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>f p.n H8** wn< sis s y Aharon Amiga, 
vja-iffc . h f IvraJhanj. Yosef; 58, .both of- 
»v‘. :>.e N»- : - ififiJan, worked in the post of- 
Ice have' not released the 
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for the outrage. 
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Giyatayim. Yerahmlel Zann, 
Glvatayte; Paulina ..Mezz, 29, 
Gkfvat*yirq; Yehndlt-Krofthelmer, 
.38, Rmnst GZ3i; Moahe Friedman, 
20, IDF': - and Siegfried Slmojl, 
Givataytin. All were reported out of 
danger. ~ ; •" . 

- “There vat u tremendous explo- 
sion,. followed' by panic and the 
collapse of part of the celling.” said 
a customer to titopost office at the 
time. - T '■ *- Y ’ . : 
v Emergency vehicles arrived 
promptly and wor k er s in nearby' 
city hall rushed tothe post office to 
help ' evacuate the injured., said 
municipal spokesman Ephraim 
Shtenzler. ' - -■ ■ • - - 

The wounded were taken to' Tel 
Baahomer and Beilinson hospitals, 
police said. ’••• 

. The :. post 'office- :■ on. Rehov 
HaLamed-Hey is situated just off 
the town's' main shopping arcade. 

After the blast,. police searched 
‘ stores and bur stops In the|riclnlty 
for .. . other, : possible .? ■" bombs. 
Roadblocks were set up in town and 
on the Geiv: i Road. 
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Schmidt coalition wins, 
Liberals show big gain 


BONN (AP). — The left-liberal 
coalition - of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt swept to victory yesterday 
over the conservative alUance of 
Bavarian'; Premier Franz-Josef 
Strauss in balloting for the 496-seat 
Bundestag, or parliament. • 

Helmut Kohl, chairman of the op- 
position Christian Democrats, con- 
ceded defeat and blamed the loss on 
a “slander campaign" waged 
against the controversial Strauss. 

Schmidt, whose position as 
Western Europe’s strongest 
national leader was underscored by 
the electoral success, said he was 
“very .satisfied. The coalition can 
also be very satisfied." 

Unofficial returns telecast by the 
ARD network showed Schmidt's. 
Social Democratic Party and Its 
cpalition allies, the Free 
Democrats, leading with about 58 


per cent of the vote over the conser- 
vative Christian Democrats and 
their Bavarian sister party, the 
Christian Social Union. 

The coalition success appeared In 
large measure due to a surprisingly 
strong showing by the small, liberal 
Free Democrats, who had been 
written off a few months ago as a 
force In West German politics after 
losses in several state elections. 

Gains by the FDP were believed 
to be at the expense of the 
CDU/CSu. projected to lose about 8 
per cent from Its 42.6 per cent total 
won in the 1976 elections. 

A German television commen- 
tator said It was. clear that conser- 
vative voters had turned against 
Strauss, one of Europe's most out-, 
spoken anti-Soviet politicians and a 

(Condoned n ptg« Z, coL 4) 


Pope says Israel left 
Palestinians homeless 


OTRANTO, Italy (UFI). — to -an 
outdoor mass In southern Italy 
yesbeeday Pope John' Paul H said the 
creation of Israel excluded a large 
part of the Palestinian people from 
theirs homeland and -prayed that 
JartiuMdem becomes a centre of 
bjrot&erh.ood and. peace for 
Christians, Moslems and Jews. 

. “The Jewish people, a people 
with a tragic experience linked to 
the extermination of so many sons 
and daughters- and poshed- by' a 
desire for security, gave birth to the 
stateof IsraeL But at the sametime 
a sad condition. was -created for the . 
Palestinian pfepple who were In con- ’ 
spicutms part. excluded from their 
homeland. These are tacts that 
everyone can see,'? the Pope said, 

In one of his most comprehensive, 
statements on the Middle East- 


John Paul said the toughest 
problem in the Middle East Is the . 
statue, of Jerusalem, which Is holy ' this common, faith 
to- Christians, Moslems and Jews peace to the region. 


and Is claimed ' toy Israel as Its 
ital: “Jerusalem today Is the 
of a dispute that seems to be 
without solution," the Pope sold. 
"Tomorrow, to mo rrow God wining, 
it can beedme the crossroads of 
conciliation and peace," 

- But John- Paul said the entire 
Middle East Is a cradle of tension 
and that Lietoanon, site of intermit- 
tent.- warfare between Christiana 
and Moslems, "suffers from a 
crisis that threatens to be chronic." 

"In these days," the Pope said of 
the latest war in the Middle East, 
"hitter conflict la under way In a 
nearby region' between Iraq and 

Iran." 

A common faith In the God of 
Abraham . should be the key. to 
brotherhood between the religious 
groups of the Middle East and the 
means of ending the war between 
Iran and Iraq, John Paul said at the 
end ot the; mass, and prayed that 
would., bring 


Polls: Reagan leads 
in electoral votes 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). — 
Republican challenger Ronald 
Reagan has enough support to beat 
President Jimmy Outer In the elec- 
tion four weeks from tomorrow, 
polls In two major newspapers 
showed yesterday. 

Tbe Washington Post, in a survey 
of all 50 states, said that Reagan 
was leading in 28 states with a com- 
bined electoral vote of 283 — IS 
non than the 270 needed far vic- 
tory. 

The New York Times, in a similar 
survey, gave Reagan an even larger 
lead, showing him ahead in 29 states 
with 814 electoral votes — 44 mare 
than he needs to win. ' 

The Post’s poll showed Carter 
ahead In 1* states and tha District of 
Columbia for a total of 151 electoral 
votes- The remaining eight states 
with 104 electoral votes were too 
close to call, The Post said. 

The Times survey gave Carter 12 
states and the District of Columbia 
with 188 electoral votes, and said 
that nine states with 99 electoral 
votes were too close to call. 


Iraq captures 
key port after 
ending ‘truce’ 


Pest Mid east Affairs -Editor 
and Agencies 

Iraq cancelled a unilateral 
cease-fire after barely 12 hours 
yesterday and captured the key 
Iranian oil port of 
Khorramshahr, In a major vic- 
tory in its war with Iran. 

- UPI correspondent Joseph 
Reaves drove into Khorramshahr 
yesterday from the Iraqi city of 
Basra across the Shatt al-Arab 
waterway and reported Iraqi troops 
in complete control of the port after 
a 14-day siege of the bitterly defend- 
ed facility. 

He said Iraqi soldiers also con- 
trolled most of the city Itself, apart 
from a few pockets of Ir anian 
resistance where snipers kept up a 
defiant challenge to the Iraqi 
forces. 

Iraqi soldiers were carrying out 
"massive looting," Reaves said. 

In his strolls around the streets 
Reaves said he saw Iraqi soldiers 
carrying away bicycles, vacuum 
cleaners, furniture and other 
household goods. 

Neither Iraq nor Iran made any 
immediate mention of the fete af 
Khorramshahr. a key Iranian oil 
port and scene of some of the 
heaviest fighting in the two-week- 
old war. 

In a brief dispatch from battle- 
shaken Basra before com- 
munications were cut. Reaves said 
the blackout was lifted there for the 
first time in the 14-day war with 
Iran. 

Street lights were on and hotel 
lights blazed, he said. 

The Iraqis, in a statement Issued 
by the ruling Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, said that they con- 
sidered the cease-fire null and void 
barely a few hours after it was 
planned to go Into effect. Iraq at- 
tributed its decision to continue 
military activities to Iran's dis- 
regard of the cease-fire call. The 
move signals a possible escalation 
in the con front ation. . - 

Judging by battlefield victory 
rtatamexits Issued to Baghdad and 
Teheran ' — conflicting as they were 

— the Iraqis appeared to TOafot in 
much of the initiative in the war, 
which continues to rage Inside 
Iran's territory. 

Jordan's Big Hussein, foe only 
Arab leader who has come oat open- 
ly in support of Iraq, yesterday con- 
cluded a one-day visit to Baghdad 
by stating that he waa reassured of 
Iraq's strength. 

The monarch's remark seemed to 
Indicate that Iraq has not at all ex-, 
hausted its- military might in the 
confrontation .with the radical 
Islamic administration of Ayatollah 
Kuhollah Khomeini. Also, observers 
said the king might have rationaliz- 
ed not coming to Iraq's aid. 

Hussein's call on Baghdad as well 
as his offer to stand by Iraq — also 
militarily — was believed to hove 

been motivated by two factors: his 


sense of commitment towards Iraq, 
which recently has been beefing up 
Jordan's economy with massive In- 
vestments; and the enmity the 
Khomeini regime has been main- 
taining towards him for having b een 
one of the closest Middle East 
friends of the late shah of Iran. 

Austrian Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky, who yesterday concluded a 
four-day visit to Jordan, said that 
Hussein might be the best inter- 
preter of the Iraqi case. He added 
that Iraq will probably benefit from 
the prestige the Jordanian monarch, 
has In the Middle East. Hussein has 
been stressing Iraq's right to ac- 
complish two goals: restoring Its 
sovereignty over disputed border 
areas including the Shatt al-Arab 
estuary; and retaining Arab 
sovereignty to three Gulf islands 
Iran took over In 1971. 

Hussein’ s Insinuations were that 
Iraq was penetrating further into 
Iran with the aim of capturing more 
territories in order to force Teheran 
to give in to Baghdad's goals. 

- Even though Hussein waa keeping 
his country far from active involve- 
ment In the Gulf war, Jordan still 
appeared yesterday to have taken 
precautions against possible Ira- 
nian retaliations. The Iranians 
yesterday accused Jordan of gran- 
ting use of its major air base at 
Mafraq, near the border with Iraq, 
lor Baghdad's use. 

The Iranian accusation coincided 
with reports that three Soviet 
vessels had unloaded military 
equipment for Iraq at the southern 
Jordanian port of Akaba. 

The latter reports appeared to 
have clashed with Iranian claims 
that they were offered similar 
military equipment from Moscow. 

Citing the official Iranian news 
agency. Pars, Teheran radio said 
that the offer was made by Soviet 
Ambassador Iran Vladimir 
Vinogradov. 

"Your country undertook an In- 
tensive struggle against UA im- 
perialism, and as for as our foreign 
policies are concerned, we have a 
common view,!-' Vinogradov was 
‘ quoted* as saying while offering 
Moscow's reported "help.” 

There has been no confirmation of 
the Teheran radio report from 
Moscow. Theoretically, the report 
would seem unlikely because the 
move would alienate further Iraq 
and several Arab countries. Also, 
shifting Western-equipped Iran to 
Soviet arms supplies, especially in 
wartime, would seem to be a remote 
possibility. • 

$2b. export deal 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israel expects to sign a $2b. ex- 
port agreement shortly.- 

Information on the pending deal 
is expected to be given by Prime 
Minister Men&hem Begin at a 
cabinet meeting. 
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Offices in Israel 
Tel Aviv, 53 Ben Yehuda St. 
(03)243355 

Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
(02)225233 

Haifa, 2 Sea Road. (04)34655 
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Asocial & personal | 


Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild was 
elected chairman of the board of 
g ove r nor s of - Ben» Qu rio n -U nIv eral- 
ty of the Nyigny^andJfaaiilm. Gann 


waa elected honorary chairman at 
the opening session of the Univer- 
sity's annual Board meeting last 
night. The guest of honour waa 
President Yitzhak Navon. 


Mexican Ambassador Dr. Alfonso 
de Garay, will today lecture on 
Heredity in Human Populations at 
10 a.m. in the Department of 
Human Genetics, at the Hebrew 
Universlty-Hadassah Medical 
School. lecture room D. Bin Karem. 


Meir Avigad, in charge of technical 
education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, will speak at the Ladies’ Night 
of Rotary Jerusalem West at 8 
o'clock tonight at the King David 
Hotel. 


ARRIVALS 


Kaltila named new 
J’lem deputy mayor 


Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

The Jerusalem Municipal Council 
last night approved the appoint- 
ment of Councilman Avraham 
Kahila as deputy mayor to replace 
Ephraim Dubek. now serving as 
Israeli consul in Cairo, 



HOME &- WORLD N EWS 

Meshel says government 
reneges on higher wages 


Monday, October 6, 1980 -The 


•Bos£ 



By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Hie Histadrut yester- 
day accused the government of 
reneging on an agreement to in- 
crease the wages of workers in 
profitable enterprises. The labour 
federation ■ claimed that the Civil 
Service Commission had Instructed 
state-owned enterprises not to In- 
crease their workers’ pay and warn- 
ed private employers not to do so 
either. 

However, Civil Service Com- 
missioner Elton Jacobson denied 
the accusations. 

Secretary-General Yeroham 
Meshel told the Histadrut executive 
that the government took Its share 
in profits made by Its enterprises. 
However, those "enterprises 
received an order from the civil ser- 
vice commissioner not to (increase 
their employees) pay," Meshel 
charged. 

Meshel also claimed that heads of 
privately owned enterprises had 
been warned not to Increase 
workers salaries. An aide to the 
secretary-general said that the 
government had' informed private 
employers that their added outlay 


would not be tax deductable. 

Meshel proposed that the 
ccutive "fight" for the Increases 
He rejected a Likud request to post- 
pone the vote. Fifty-three executive 
members supported Meshel's mo- 
-tlon, none opposed and Likud 
delegates who abstained were 
jeered. 

Jacobson later said that be and 
the director of the government's 
corporation’s authority want to 
clear each decision to raise wages 
He explained they want to make 
certain that the enterprises are 
profitable and come - under the 
category of plants which must pay 
the special allowances. 

The commissioner denied private 
employers had been told not to raise 
workers pay. 

In another development, the 
Histadrut Central Committee has 
unanimously ratified the agreement 
Meshel reached with his counter- 
part of the Portuguese Trade 
Unions Federation on coordination 
of common interest projects. The 
Histadrut will share Its experience 
In agricultural and Industrial 
cooperation and organisation of 
marketing 'and cooperative 
supplies. 


Outspoken interviews anger premier 

Begin muzzles generals 


Forecast: Slight rifle Id temperatures. 

Tnind^ Yesterday*! Today's' 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

IDF generals have been ordered 
to stop appearing In the media 
following a spate of outspoken press 
interviews over the past few days. 

Prime Minister and Defence 
Minister Menahem Begin told the 
cabinet yesterday that he bad 
ordered the clampdown because he 
was taken aback by the over- 
frankness and penchant for con- 
troversy exhibited by some of the 
generals. 

Begin was answering a query 
from Justice Minister Moshe 
Nlsaim. He said that Chief of Staff 
Rafael Eitan had suggested before 
the holidays that the generals be 
allowed to grant interviews "so that 
the public should become ac- 
quainted with some of the top army 
commanders, and so that the 
generals for their part could ex- 


pound some basic security and 
defence problems to the public." 
Begin had agreed. 

After reading some of the Inter- 
views that appeared as a result, 
however. Begin said he had now 
rescinded the order. 


Neither he nor Eitan bad ex- 
pected these senior officers to In- 
volve themselves publicly In con- 
troversial or quasi-political Issues. 


In one instance, In The Jerusalem 
Post, Major General Yekutiel 
Adam had discussed U.S. -Israel 
strategic coordination. Elsewhere. 
Major Genera] Dan Shomron had 
criticized the army for maintaining 
an inflated high command. He also 
warned that the development of a 
new Israeli fighter plane would 
mean slashing budgets for ground 
and sea forces. 


Tourists’ VAT exemption 
still tied up in legal limbo 


By 8HLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 
The ministerial economic com- 
mittee's decision to overrule the 
cabinet on the controversial subject 
of levying value added tax on 
tourists in hotels has caused confu- 
sion. -and-some economic- observ ers - ' 
iJbeliaim the flvtm mitten’s dcclsl 


illegal. 

The cabinet decided 10 days ago 
to cancel tourists' exemption from 
VAT as part of a 12-point 
programme to Increase govern- 
ment revenue. This decision 
angered hoteliers and tour 
operators, who said the country 
would lose more from decreased 
tourism than the government would 
gain from increased revenue. 


the economic cabinet at the cabinet 
plenum, which can overrule the 
economic cabinet. But It is unclear 
what powers the economic cabinet 
hrs over plenum decisions. One 
senior cabinet source said yester- 
day that he believes only the at- 
torney, .general could, rule. pn.thls 

llk- " u ^ s alT 


Dr. and Mra, Arthur Holstein of 
Berkeley. California, as guests of the 
American Jewish Joist Distribution 
Committee. 

World Wizo president, Raya JagUnn. 
from Geneva. 

Aiuut Safadi. Jerusalem Poet Middle 
East Affairs editor, from a visit to 
Sweden and Finland as guest of those 
countries’ foreign ministries. 

Prof. John Beck, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Bromberg. Arnold Forster, Mra. Lis 
Gaines. Sidney Gelber, Mrs. Louise 
Ml Irani, George Shrut, all from the O.S.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cfaalkelson. Gordon 
Ec hen berg. Mr. and Mrs. Michael Her]- 
ing. Mr. and Mra. Ronald Olebaum, Dr. 
and Mrs. Moe Pierce. Wayne 
Tannebaum. Mr. and Mra. Harry Walsh, 
all from Canada; chairman of the BGU 
British Foundation and Mra. Byman | 
Kreltman, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Charles. 
Ms. Ella Kalian, all from England; KJ. 
Beil tel, Richard Hentachke. both from 
Germany ; for the annual board of gover- 
nors meeting of Ben-Guricm University of 
the Negev. 


The ministerial economic com- 
mittee, meeting last Friday with In- 
dustry. Trade and Tourism 
Minister Gideon Patt in the chair , 
decided to overrule the cabinet and 
keep the VAT exemption for 
tourists' accommodation and food 
bills at hotels. ., - 
The ministerial economic com- 
mittee. established when Yigal 
Hurvitz became finance minister 
last year, is called the economic 
cabinet and has wide powers In 
many Issues. 

Ministers can appeal decisions of 


peace with employees of his 
ministry whom he had accused of 
disloyalty for leaking a document 
which presented the potential 
damages of the decision to cancel 
tourists’ exemption from VAT.. In a 
statement yesterday Patt apologiz- 
ed for disparaging remarks about 
all tbe tourism workers in his 
ministry. 

The economic cabinet is due to 
meet again today to continue 
debate on several other subjects 
delegated to it by the cabinet 
plenum. Among these are 
measures to limit the tax loopholes 
of small family businesses, limiting 
the Inventory Relief Law's tax dis- 
counts for industrialists, cancelling 
the tax deductible status of loans 
taken to pay income tax. limiting 
the length of tame given to building 
contractors to pay taxes on new 
projects, and limiting the number 
of settlements whose residents en- 
joy tax discounts. 


Zvi Gut’s trial begins— 


CABINET TIES TERROR 


{ Continued tram page one) 


upon all of mankind. Tbe ‘thirties 
and ’forties must never return. 

"It is the right and duty of the 
jews to defend themselves, their 
lives and their honour. We are con- 
vinced that all free men of goodwill 
In France will support them; 

"Every Jew, wherever he is, has 
the gates of Eretz Israel open 
before him. where he can live as a 
free man." 


Several hardline ministers — 
Haim Landau. Moshe Levy and Arik 
Sharon, all of Herat — wanted a 
more explicit criticism of the 
French authorities. But Begin was 
opposed to this. Naor did volunteer 
to newsmen, however, that "we are 
not. saying whether we think tbe 
French authorities have been doing 
all in their power" to prevent the 
current spate of terror attacks, 
believed to be perpetrated by neo- 
Nazi groups. 

Landau said that some of the 
current policies of the French 
government reminded him of the 
policies of the Infamous Vichy 
regime. This waa true of its nuclear 
supply pact with Iraq, and of its 
failure to act vigorously against the 
wave of Fascist terrorism. Ttta 
failure to act was tantamount to 
tolerating anti-Jewish and anti- 
Israel terror. 

Privately, one high Israeli of- 


SYNAGOGUE BLAST 


f Con (toned from page one) 
synagogue, died in hospital of 
wounds sustained from the bomb, 
police said. 

His death came just hours after 
Carmelia van Pusselen, 33. was per- 
manently maimed when her car 
blew up as 4h»iu r uBd tb— igni tion 


long and 
a senior 


key on tbe Boulevard SL Germain , 
at 2 a.m. Her husband told police his « 
family had driven to Paris from the 
Netherlands for a weekend holiday 
to celebrate his birthday and that 
they are not Jewish. 

An anonymous telephone caller 
told the French news agency 
Agence France Presse the bombing 
was the work of the Revolutionary. 
Nationalist Movement, an extreme- 
right group. But a spokesman for 
the group later denied this. 

Police carried out a series of 
swoops on the homes and haunts of 
known far -rightists and detained 14 
for questioning, but detectives said 
none of these inquiries produced a 


lead. “It is going to be 
difficult investigation,* 
crime squad officer said. 

Detectives union leader Jose 
Deltorn told a news conference 
Bonnet had a list of ISO members of 
Sbegfegni}£d FANK®roup (National 
and 'Gurqpeap Action Federation) 
an hudesk "and httknoWB very; wdM 
that a fifth of the names are those of 
police officers." ' • 

Official sources said a crack- 
down on the rightists would be top 
item for Wednesday’s cabinet 
meeting under President Valery 
Giscard d'Estalng. 

Three extra companies of riot 
police have been rushed to Paris to 
reinforce police guards of Jewish in- 
stitutions. Officials said syn- 
agogues, Jewish schools, and other 
potential targets would be under 
day and night protection both in 
Paris and in such provincial centres 
as Lyons, Strasbourg and 
Marseilles. (Reuter. UPI.AP) . 


TA Maccabi wins Intercontinental Cup 


SARAJEVO. Yugoslavia. — Tel 
Aviv Maccabi won the Intercon- 
tinental Basketball Cup when they 
beat Brancana of Brazil 88-74 In 
their fourth round match here on 
Saturday night. The halftime score 
was 42-80. 

Maccabi secured first place 
before yesterday’s fifth and final 
round of the tournament, when 
Francana Sao Paolo defeated 
Bosna 81 - 80 . and won second place. 

In an earlier game yesterday. 


Real Madrid easily defeated the 
Kansas All Stars 104-92 and won 
fourth place in the tournament. 


‘JABOTINSKY. — On the centenary 
of Ze’ev Jabotinsky's death, the 
Jabotinsky Institute is holding an 
essay competion for llth and 12th 
graders.- The closing date is 
January 20, 1981; enquiries will be 
answered by Jabotinsky Institute. 
38 King George Street, Tel Aviv. 


WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS 


(Continued from page one) 

symbol of the West German right- 
wing for three decades. 

If the early computer, projections 
•hold, the coalition which has 
governed West Germany since 1969 
will remain In power another four 
years. But the CDU/CSU will retain 
its position as the largest bloc In the 
Bundestag. 

The latest unofficial projections, 
with 231 of 262 precincts reporting, 
showed: 

CDU/CSU: 44.7 per cent (48.6 in 
19761 for 227 seats, a loss of 16. 

SPD; 42.7 percent (42.6 percent) 
for 217 seats, gain of three. 

FDP: 10.2 per cent (7.9 per cent) 
for 52 seats, gain of 13. 

Bundestag delegates in turn elect 
the chancellor. 


The other 11 parties. Including 
the Communists and Environmen- 
talists. were not expected to win the 
necessary 5 per cent of the vote for 
seats in the parliament. 

FDP chairman Hans-Dietrlch 
Genscher, who serves as vice- 
chancellor and foreign minister, 
said the party was “very happy 
over this result" and indicated the 
liberals would not ask for more 
cabinet posts in the new govern- 
ment. 

It was the best FDP showing in a 
national election since 1961, when 
the Liberals won 12.8 per cent. The 
party rarely captures more than 8 
per cent, but wields considerable 
power as a "swing” bloc, giving one 
of the other major groups its 
parliamentary majority/ 


Giant crane collapses — elderly driver survives leap 


By YA’ACOV FBIEDLEB 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — . A 66-year-old crane 
driver jumped 19 metres Into the 
muddy waters of the Kishon Basin 
and saved his life yesterday after- 
noon, when his crane collapsed on 
the Israel Shipyard floating dock. 

The 60-ton crane crashed Into the 
water, but did not hit Gideon 
Grinberg. the crane operator. 



Tbe Government of Israel 
is deeply shocked by the death of 


ALIZASHAGRIR 


who waa among those murdered in the 
bomb outrage at a Paris synagogue 
and offers condolences to the bereaved family. 


Grinberg. a pensioner who atUl 
works 10 days a month, escaped 
with a bruise on his thigh and the 
effects of swallowing the muddy 
salt water. Four other workers on 
the floating dock, who jumped from 
a lower level, were treated for 
swallowing water and sent home. 

Tbe accident occurred at l p.m., 
when the Zlra freighter Lotus, 
which had just docked for hull 
cleaning, suddenly tipped sideways, 
causing the big dock to list. 

Besides die collapsed crane, some 
wooden beams on the dock's floor 
were crushed. The dock was righted 


again and the Lotus was Removed. 

The shipyard's general manager, 
Y Israel Libertowsky, said last night 
that he expected to have the crane 
lifted out of the water today and get 
the dock working again before the 
end of the week. The damage to the 
crane has not yet been assessed. 

Libertowsky Is appointing a board 
of inquiry to examine the reasons 
for the tipping of the ship. 

Grinberg, who has seven 
grandchildren, has worked as a ship 
repair crane driver for 38 years. 
From his hospital bed, he said that 
he had heard a knock and felt the 


To the Cfreif family 
and the Swissair offices In Israel 


OR. KARL SCHWAGER 


is no more. 

He was laid to rest Saturday night in Jerusalem. 


Wife, YehadJt-Valery 
Hagai. Oron .and Mlcha Shagrir 
Balm, Hedy and li a na Granwald 
Shmoel and Hanna Levy 


crane start to sway. 

"I understood something was 
wrong and I started climbing down. 
It looked like the crane was collap- 
sing. so I decided I could get away 
only by jumping off," he said. 

"I hit the muddy bottom and was 
unable to rise. My wife, children 
and grandchildren appeared before 
me. and I was starting to swallow 
water, when I suddenly felt myself 
freed and rising to the top." 

"I pulled myself together and 
with my last strength started swim- 
ming and was rescued by a launch," 
Grinberg said. 

He plans to return to his job after 
he recovers. 


he denies kidnap-murdeir! 


Religious Affairs Minister Aharon Abnhafatelra stands with his 
aide, Moshe Dadon, after Abnhatse&ra was questioned about 
allegations of corruption at National Police Headquarters in 
Jerusalem yesterday evening. - (Zoom 77j 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Zvi Gur, ac- 
cused of kidnapping and murdering 
eight-year-old Oron Yarden four 
months: ago. yesterday fold the Tel 
Aviv District Court at the opening 
of his trial that he had no part In 
either the actual kidnapping or in 
the murderof the; boy- ~ 

Gur. represented r by EUezes 
admits only to charges of 
demanding 13200,000 from 
Yarden’s parents, after the boy had 
been kidnapped by. two r others. 

This is the newest of many .ver- 
sions that Gur has presented. of his 
role in the kidnapping of Oron 
Yarden on June 6 and the subse- 
quent murder and burial of the boy 
in the Netanya beaches. 

Malhi, who -last week asked to be 
released as defence attorney; 
-because Ms client bad changed his 
story and no longer 'admitted to the 
kidnapping, told the court that -Gin- 
claizna his first contact with the boy 
came through a Savyon woman, 
HUa. Marari. who telephoned him 


and told him of the ki rimfo 
■ claims she told Urn she w) -V" 
pressure fromlbemettwh- *'• 

kidnapping, and that ahe«' . . - 
to help her out by dei “ * 
money from the parents. »' • 
Gur claims he was promt 
tWO for his role. He abb els. 

-. he left Yarden alive in if , ' 
Petah Tlkva on June lo - 
man who kidnapped the b>> “ 

.. Appearing tor the pfor i* ' 
Tat-NHzav ArmandLeVi, ; 
investigations chief, told f’ . ! . 
of his" talks with Gurura jil 
' wMch Gur had, after varit 
versions, signed a confess] 

; effect that he had kUtaai 
murdered Yarden. 

Oron Yarden's inotfc 
' appeared for the proaecu 
said that after a first te^J 
on the night of the kldnaj 
which she spokw witiriteri 
phone calls in wMch a 
criqd "J want to go hameL^r- 
longer- in her son's vofc& 3-:. 
The trial continues tods.' •: 



ficial said that If the French 
authorities continued tor exhibit in- 
adequacy in combating the terror 
threat, and if the Jews proved un- 
able to fend for themselves. Israel's 
duty would be to help them. 

While the majority of the cabinet 
would probably not endorse such 
thinking — certainly not at this 
stage — there was a distinct feeling 
of bitterness and deep dissatisfac- 
tion towards the French govem- 
ment, which encompassed 
moderate as well as hardline opi- 
nion among the ministers. Many 
spoke of France's hostile policy 
towards Israel as the backdrop of 
the rash of terror attacks. - 

Foreign Ministry Director- 
General David Klmcfae made the 
same point In an interview with a 
Le Monde correspondent yester- 
day. At the same time though, 
Kimche stressed, the grassroots 
sympathies of French public opi- 
nion was still solidly supportive of 
Israel — just as many Israelis con- 
tinued to cherish France and things . 
French despite the political 
differences. 

Begin announced yesterday that 
he would open the Knesset's winter 
session next Monday with a state- 
ment on "the situation of the Jews 
in tbe Soviet Union and in other 
countries." 

"By 'other countries.' he means 
JYance," an aide said. 


Oshri ordered held for 12 more day 


.-■j# 


TEL AVIV (ItLm). — Surrounded by 
armed policemen, Tuvia Oshri was _ 
brought yesterday' tu the 
magistrates court here, where the 
judge extended his remand for a 
further 12 days on suspicion of 
murdering Arnos Orion and Azer 
Cohen in his Bar Bakar meat-' 
packing factory. 

Oshri has already been fn a police 
lock-up for 30 days and' the police 
needed special authorization from 
the attorney-general before asking . 
the magistrate to extend bis re- 
mand. 

Police have regarded Oshri ’ b 
arrest as a .major coup, claiming 
that he is a leader of the Kerem 
gang which plays a central part in 
organized - crime. The police . 
representative in court, Pakad Avi 
Tlrer, said yesterday that murder 
charges have not yet been' .filed . . 
against Oshri and several other of 
his alleged . accomplices because - 


police fear -that revea ‘ 
evidence they claim to hoi _ ; r ■ ’ : " 
the suspects wtal ixnpede i. 
timing investigation. . f : * : ' '• 
Also remanded -yeeteg, 

Shimon (“Mlmon’lj 4 V- 
Jerusalem hotelier wham : . r . ~ 

ordered heid- for a furthers ' ' • ..- 
o nr suapidon of hewing Osh-:- 

alleged accomplices a ; % 
murder. r:;-’’ 

Orion's : and Cohen's f - " ” 

bodies were found in the.;. s = - 
sand dunes on July. 2T ' - - 
sources have, said that Aw,..’ jr " * 

the two men’a murder is f * Jc? ' - 
to the murder of a Brinks" ' 

years ago. Orion was 

-life imprisonment for thf /'•-»* 3 _ 

. but later received demeu J • j] (' 5 
the . president: - /'.'J, IT**'’ 11 

Police - have said in c 
Cohen, a; resident of Jerus 


had spent ttone in jail M PrLx s 


had a longstanding 
Shimon Levy. - .. 




TA withholds ministry aid to yeshi 

before approving diaburar 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. The Tel Aviv 
Municipal Council yesterday 
refrained from approving payment 
of IS322.000 in Interior 1 Ministry 
funds to 98 religious. and secular in- 
stitutions in Tel Aviv, citing the In- 
vestigation of Religious. Affairs 
Minister Aharon Abuhatzelra. 

Opposition leader Asher Ben- 
Natan moved against approving the 
allotments because the names of In- 
stitutions were presented, without 
any address or explanation of what 
kind of places they were or what 
they needed the money for. - 

pm ♦ajd that.lhe 
-qwidripatlty 1 {tnd- r not-fcbC' Interior 
Ministry,, was Tbsponsltde-forttifo 1 
funds. ■ Therefore, it should- in- 1 
vestigate the reason for the 
allotments and their destinations 


. Ben-Natan cited IS20,: - :?T ; .."J 

ment to the Israel Festiv 
he chairs. He said that^ : P ;; 
amount was requestec’--£ 
festival.. .When ^lie a*::- 5 - 
municlpal finance commit : : 7 

plain the sum, he said he 7 r ' r 
that it was far last year. * i:?* - " - ’ 
-Tel Aviv Mayor .Shlor^ , ; t ’ •'*' 

said that- the list of instittru: H:;-' • 

originally -included only:!:.:- 
ones : ' yeshi vot, . ir:*. s Zz : 
(institutions for. matrices; .r. y. 
students! and religious re 
stltutions. Lahat : said • 

ditioned transferring the - = r .-,;r 

these ■ 4natftutionajtq reccr. ’- - : •*. • ; 
equal-run ount-for^eciilar r r ^- f r r,.. ± . 

^ .Lahat decided, not; to Ls Yv.'j Z.r 
ootmcil vote, on -paynterxV.-'* - V. - 

allotments until -the- a---, 

recipients are investigated ; J 

. ■ 1 ’ ’ — '-h 


Woman arrested for murder of 80-year-old > i 

■ r — ■ — ti: - - \ 

The: wot . 
Savyra i^ ' 

t, - L -- •* 


RAMAT GAN (Itim). —4 86-year- 
old woman has been arrested on 
suspicion of murdering and robbing 
80-year-old Miriam Michael in her 
Ram at Gan home on Friday night 

The arrest was made on Satur- 
day. several hours after Michael’s 
son told police that he had found his 
mother dead in her -flat, lying on a 
couch and apparently stabbed. 

Police say the son, Sfamuel 
. Michael, told them of a woman he. 
had been living with whom he had 


recently deft, 
arrested, father 
-reportedly confessed to 
stabbed Michael’s mot] 
scissors axid then robbbi 
jewelry, out of revenge 
been, abandoned by her; 
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shaare zedek medical . center, j 


albert einstein college -of medicine, 
yeshjva university, new york: 


invite you to attend 


the max and ghrtty stern 
public lecture 
in conjunction with ' ' 
the medical symposium: 
science tor the pubTic: ... 


current perspectives 

in the immunology of cancer ! 

by . : . ' 

professor david weiss, -. 

professor and chairman : - 

lautenberg center for general and tumor immunology 
hebrew university — hadassah medical school 


Wednesday. 

October 8. 1980 (28 tishrei. 5741)' - 
at 4.00 p.m. 

at the shaare zedek medical center.^ 
Jerusalem 
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WE’VE MADE IT 


SIMPLE 


Our sincerest condolences on the passing of 


BRUNO GREIF 


JDC-Israel 

We share the grief of our colleague and friend 

Dr. Gershqn Leibrach 
on the tra^c death of his son. 


R. Geffner 

The Management and Staff 
of the Avia Hotel 


GIL s’t 

and extend deepest condolences to the family. 


Y«al It's easier than ever Tor tourists 
in Tel Avfv end Herrfiys to keep In 
touch with events in Israel when they 
return home. 


Just complete our "For Israel Lovers’* 
subscription card on display in the 
lobby of most four and fore star hotels 
ana send h (already prepaid) to’ us. 


No cash involved. Just indicate your 
credit card number. 


We for our part win send you The 
Jenisalom Post International Edition 
by air every week. Keep hi touch after 
your holiday hag ended. 


(if you don't find the ’’For Israel 
Lowers" on display ask at the recep- 


tion -desk). 
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PROGRAM FOB OGTOBEB 3 ? 

O F relations BETWF>, 

ISRAEL AND. EGYPT -- - -- . ^ 

I^c tm-eg ; O&ei& Sirazi, Deputy- Head. SKyptlacXC 
Ministry o* Bbreiga Aftalrs^ - ? 
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Monday 
October 6 



Monday 
October 13 



type of intervlew of Jamil 


Monday 

October Vi 


Jewatiuomm 

5?® Ct,MPU:x SOCIETY 
188 8HAtOW 


Monday 

October « 


PROBLEMS IN THE DEFENCE OF* ISRAEL '4 ' 5 

Lecturer: Hirsh GaAJmnM 


I^ctorer: Rabbi .Tsid Manc. 3EdUcatloUAl 
the S h al om Hartman Institute . 




Lecturer: Hirsh. GpodmaS,-^ MUiUry 
J4.u Jerusalem Post , ^5fVi 

Admfantflii toi *- iI-i'jLak ’ CL}. 

? s ® writj 
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Monday, October 6, 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 
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m Uf4 ristianchoir raising $lm. for kibbutz I Heavy mailbag brings many donations from senior citizens 

> By JUDY SIEGEl Zionist* •• j ... . .... 1 The Jerusalem Poet "Forsake programme for the care of the istoo Mrs. Ruby Beniamin of London. In hv Anne Stern Harnllei: Rotal 
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Zionists.** added her deputy. 
Father Jacoba Hurst. "We believe 
m the Bible and the right of the 
Jewish People to thlsland. We sym- 
bolically repent for the silence of 
the churches during the 
Holocaust.. .and express our sup- 
port for the Jerusalem Law." 

•_ The choir, here aa the guest of the 
Jewish National Fund. Is touring 
the country extensively and giving 
concerts In support of Israel. It has 
already performed In Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv, and will be in Eilat to- 
day. It will also perform In Ktryat 
Shmona. Gesher Haziv, Haifa and 
an army base before leaving next 
week. 

-The group has already handed 
Prime Minister ■Menahem Begin a 
cheque for 5259.000 and has pledges 


"X** Ya^!> our faith- emerged." 

»w£^jjpat Holim hospitals face 
S;;§^uptioiis in pay dispute 


for 1 790,000 more from its members 
and supporters for the construction 

of Kibbutz Har Ravid, which will 
eventually have 150 member 
families. 

Members of the group, who 
presented President Yitzhak Navon 
with a two-metre-long scroll 
printed with their pledge of support 
and their members* names, 
emphasize that they are not mis- 
sionaries. They say that they want 
Jews to remain Jews and continue 
living In a secure and flourishing 
Israel. 

American black "soul singer" 
LUlle Knawls led the choir during 
Its visit to Beit Hanaasi In Let My 
People Oo, followed by Hebrew 
songs, Jerusalem of Qold and 
Hatikva. 
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t9 w 'loUm’s 14 general hospitals 
lQ(^ sharply- curtailed this mor- 
, ^ a until further notice, as-the 

evi<jp nr eaf IL ittbn's 2,200 hospital doctois 
the «"„l5 ^iStonctlons to press for extra 

^ m,aea 1,7 th - e FIaance 

Also 

Shimon ',. 7 ^ papule about the payments, 
‘ r PrusaW\.‘ , V ave now mounted up to 
ordered £JP*55**“ *■** 10 TOTO. At 
or. susniis- the Knpa* Holim executive 
written agreement 
ac co^ the Treasury would sub- 


alleged 

murder. 

Orion's 


ctra pay for duties such as 
am night and holiday shifts. 


bodies vl*t7? — *“■ 

Sind dun Ministry spokesman 

sources fa 0 M Rnani - E l ad i sold yesterday 
the tu-n ^f Ve did promise to recom- 
; Q Th* 8 »jthe Finance Ministry to pay 
vp r„ the final decision was 

ilfe im * 180 Phumce Ministry, and it 
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the 

Police m* 
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Shimon Levy 


h'lnance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz 
Is now in the U.S.. and no. decision 
on the doctors’ demands la expected 
until be returns in about 10 days. 

The hospital doctors declared a 
labour dispute with the. Kupat 
Holim executive, that It 

find the money to pay them either 
from the government or elsewhere. 

Kupat Holim hospital emergency 
admission wards will- accept only 
“those patients who are so sick that 
they cant he shifted to another 
hospital. Those patients who can be 
shifted, will be sent to government, 
municipal, and public hospitals," 
the Kupat Holim spokesman said. 

All elective surgery will be post- 
poned; outpatient clinics attached 
to Kupat Holim hospitals will be 
closed; and the number of patients 
in all the wards will gradually 
decrease, since the number of 
patients discharged win be much 
greater than those admitted. 


a 4>mon, Glickstein on card 
’°Sxraiid Prix starts today 


By JACK LEON 
jst Sports Reporter 


tnistrv aid tof 

it • w r HA SHARON. — Top seeds 

before approityioloman, of the U.S.A. and 
3en-Xatan *i Lf Shlomo Glickstein will 
Eien: to the i*^4 n action when the Israel 
he chairs. HeBCe 0 **’*** $50,000- S&bra 
amount was tournament gets under- 
festival. Wh u * at 3 pmi. today. 

-’nupJciDal flnaafpn- ranked sixth in the 
P;a:r. the sun h the Association of Tennis 
*-r..it it was foV^als (ATT), and first seed 
Tel Aviv ifoluraament, faces France's 
said that the lh5 brctton - T1,e y wm be ae “ 
cnr-nalW at Ra^Hasharon'a 

zr.s a- vT«hh Stadium, following 
-« m— nn', . between- 

sluc'ena.aMrti" and Ainerl ^ an mke 

^-seeded Glickstein, with an 
rv-7"'‘.^7r en iklng of 77, meets British 
*■•■’** * MJtlrtJflM 4cbardT^wiS in the third 
i qjAi amount firi! the-ffoWgame in Cd&tOtt 
La hat cecidedr GHcfatefo^ Davla' ‘ < 2 up 
:c sncil rote onjtF'Hatth WriOeoroff play* 
<i ! c t .it?n;s nut! Chris Mayotte, 
recipients are bffs new junior, champion 
?erkls will be second on 
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compatriot Robert Relninger, 
Americans Eric Frotnm and 8 am- 
my J Giannnalva, and local player 
Shai Punl. 

Third-seeded Hie Noatase. now 
86 th in Ihe ATP standings, makes 
his bow In the 18-natlon meet 
tomorrow. In the current Dutch 
round-robin series, the controver- 
sial Rumanian has beaten three of 
the world's current top 35 players — 
Americans Eddie Dibba and John 
Sadri and Paraguay's Victor Pecci. 

Holland's Tom Okker, winner of 
the first two grand prix tour- 
naments here, also plays his first 
match tomorrow. ' 

Community courses 

tHAIFA:- - The Mount Carmel 
iBxteesational 'TVafziing Centre for 
^ComKlifliltySfefviceB yehterday 
o^efted' two new' courses in com- 
munity development for special 
groups and in early childhood 
education. - 

The five-month-long courses will 
be attended by 40 specialists from 
17 countries In Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean and the Mediterranean 
areas. - 


500 UJA leaders due 
on President’s Mission 

Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
' Five hundred top United Jewish 
Appeal fund-raisers donors 
' from 59 U.Sk communities are due 
today for an intensive, four-day 
President’s Mission to Israel. 

The participants comprise the 
third — and largest — of the 
President's Missions organized by 
the UJA. 

They will be briefed today by Air 
Force Commander David Ivri and 
guests at the homes of Moshe 
Dayan, Ezer Welzman, Shimon 
Peres. Haim Bar-Lev, Shlomo 
Lahat and other political figures. 

Four cage squads 
in European action 

Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Four Israel Basket- 
ball squads open their European 
campaigns this week. 

. Tomorrow night Ramat Gan 
Hapoel face Parker Leiden of 
Holland In the European Cup 
winners cup first round. On Thurs- 
day, Tel Aviv Maccabl play their 
opener against Pan&thanaikoa in 
Athens In the European cham- 
pionship. 

On Wednesday night, Haifa 
Hapoel play PaneUinois of Athena 
and Tel Aviv Hapoel face Cep 
Fleurua of Belgium in European 
Korac Cup Games in Haifa and Tel 
Aviv respectively. 

Tonight’s third round of National 
League games are: Tel Aviv Betar 
v Afula Hapoel; Ramat Gan Mac- 
cabl v Tel Aviv Hapoel; Holon 
Hapoel v Haifa Maccabl; Haifa 
Hapoel v Gan Shmuel Hapoel; 

The game between Tel Aviv Mac- 
cabl and Tel Aviv Ehtzur baa been 
postponed. 


Brothers win at golf 

Post 8 ports Reporter 
CAESAREA. — Brothers Guy, 17, 
and Alon Geri, 15. on Saturday won 
first and second places in the 
monthly Individual stroke play golf 
competition here. Guy returned a 
round of 66 , with Alon on the - 68 
mark - and Dr.'Effie Bekh.'^W 
Herzliy a, 'lft ? 1 third placd With "a 
round of 70.' -Sixty -golfers teed off 
for the competition. 


LIBRARY. — Those not studying, 
teaching or working at Haifa 
University will now pay a library 
fee of IS30O a year for borrowing 
books and IS240 for reading and 
consulting books in the library. 
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ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS 

Rewarding careers in South Africa. 

South Africa’s current boom is creating tremendous 
opjaortunitles In the technological field. With your 
special skills, you can share the benefits of the 
country’s fantastic growth - its high standard of 
living, top salaries, low taxes and extremely low 
. cost of living. AECI is a major factor in ail this 
development. We produce industrial explosives, 
animat feeds, chemicals, paints, plastics and 
synthetic, fibres and many other products. 

Because of our tremendous expansion, we require . 
the following graduate engineers and qualified 
technicians at our Wfodderfontein factory, near 
Johannesburg, arid also at our Midland’Factory, in the . ■ 
Vaal Triangle, about an hour’s drive from the same city. 
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The successful applicants will join the group working in our Instrument 
Section on the development and.application of instrumentation systems for 
advanced process control. Their duties will include the development of 
process instrumentation and.controi systems, the application of mini/micro 
computers to real time process control arid Project Engineering. 

The essential requirements are a B.Sc. Engineering. or B.Sc. (Hons.) with 
Control or Computer options, plus at least .2 years’ experience In 
Instrumentation, Control Engineering arid Computers. 

We shall be interviewing candidates in Tel Aviv around the middle of 
October, so please write Immediately to P.O. Box 301 1 , no. 29 Tel 
Aviv, including full career details and a telephone number where we can 
contact you. 



■Z^'JDHNICIANS 

In this category, both project and maintenance technicians are required. 


tSlTY-- i? 


Project Technicians’ duties will include the design, procurement, 
installation and commissioning of hew measurement and control systems 

. ■ ' = nf tha iinr{HArfnnto!n fflCt/VW f«nmn!av 
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in extensions to various plants at the Modderfontein factory complex. 
9 Maintenance Technicians will maintain most types pf electronic and 

ill* u .! _ i Tka occontlal ramiiramonte 9 ro that issmi c 


,rt-a iji * - . nnaiiuoiiaii^o icki m<.w™. ■- — — vt- — ▼- , 

oneumatic instrumentation. The essential requirements are that you should 
,^ s fjgye had a formal education and training in Industrial Instrumentation and 
obtal.ned your dlpioma In this field. 
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9 J The rewards we are offering will truly reflect your capabilities: an 

outstanding salary and bonus package; subsidised housing and car 
t« ® . schemes; ample annual Jeavej pension, group insurance, and medical aid 
^ Vf schemes: generous transfer expenses and temporary accommodation on 
yqurarrivJ. 

wo ohaii ba iiiteiviewina candidates tn Tal Aviv around the middle of 
October so please write Immediately;^ P.O. Box 301 1, no. 30 Tel 
Aviv including full careerdetails and a telephone number where we can 
contact you. 










The Jerusalem Poet "Forsake 
Me Not" m&llbag picked up con- 
siderably yesterday, with mall 
coming from around the world aa 
well as from Israel. Donations 
yesterday came to 1315,418.53, 
which brings the total so far to 
ZS225.50l.98. 

The “seniors" have taken up the 
call of the “Forsake Me Not” drive. 
Many of the donations have been 
.coming from them. Just to note two 
of yesterday’s contributors, Herta 
Hannah Bernhelm Roaenzwelg, 
who la really one of The Poet’s 
earliest subscribers, writes: “In 
thankfulness for not having been 
forsaken while I am very 111 at 83. 
Blessings for your support of the 
cause." 

And the Association of Americans 
and Canadians In Israel (AACD 
Seniors of Jerusalem did their bit 
when they brought In IS168. 

Another grateful 83 year old from 
Gainesville. Florida, says hla 
anonymous contribution comes 
.from one “to whom God has been 
good In his old age." 

In a letter addressed to The 
Editors. Zalman and Aviva Harari 
of Los Angeles write: “Your deed 
as far as “Forsake Me Not" is 
probably the greatest and most Im- 
portant venture you have em- 
barked "on. It’s with pain and 
sorrow I read of elderly people — 
our own fathers and mothers, who 
are abandoned and left to 
themselves. Please accept my 
humble share In the great mitzva 
and hope that many, many more 
people take part In It." 

An old Jerusalem Post Toy Fund 
friend, Henry Bodek of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has also sent hla Toy Fund 
contribution along at the same 
time, as have others. While 
Jonathan Gordon of Ramat Chen 
writes: "I take this opportunity to 
congratulate Mrs. H. Rossi, who 
from now on will keep us busy twice 
yearly on behalf of the seniors and 
juniors." 

We do hope that we will not have 
to continue this drive for the elderly 
and infirm. For we believe that no 
government budget should be cut in 
such a way as to endanger the 


programme for the care of the 
elderly. It Is of utmost Importance 
to continue and expand such 
programmes as winter heating, 
meals on wheels, Mat&v — the 
Homemakers Service, the 
transport of those in need to 
hospitals and day-care centres, and 
making homes more secure. 

We have undertaken this drive as 
a one-time appeal to make sure that 
these vital services are not cur- 
tailed. Our annual Toy Fund cam- 
paign (our 32nd drive starts on Oc- 
tober 31) has always tried to help 
the Ministry of Social Affairs cope 
with the ever-changing problems 
and needs of children tn distress. 
No government budget can cover 
all of these extras. 


“FOOTE MT” 


This week all proceeds from the 
local sale of the two cassette tapes 
Jerusalem the Undivided City and 
The Truth about the Refugees will 
be donated to the “Forsake Me 
Not" campaign. Narrated by Joan 
McWhlrter, these tapes are intend- 
ed primarily for Christian sup- 
porters of Israel. They are 
available from Tutor-Tape, S 
Bezalel Street, Jerusalem (Tel. 02 - 
243040). 

Send your contributions directly 
to: ‘.‘Forsake Me Not" — The 
Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, 
Jerusalem. (In Jerusalem they can 
also be left off at the Bookstop, 6 
Rehov Du Nuwas). Donations can 
also be handed in at any branch of 
the Bank Leuznl for master account 
29720/82 (Jerusalem main branch) 
or Bank Hapoalim for master ac- 
count 05-5700 (Jerusalem main 
branch). 

. Yesterday's contributors in- 
clude: 

S300 In memory of my late father 
Abraham Shlomo Rarart-Zalman * nA 
Aviva Harari, Los Angeles. 

$180 Ruth Jobt. Burgetnn, West Ger- 
many. 

181,000 Gabl Hamburg, Jerusalem 
$100 Bernard Kranadorf, Jackson 
Heights. N.Y. 

ISSQQ Zvt and Wchal Rosea, Jerusalem. 


IS400 Mrs. Ruby Benjamin of London, In 
sacred memory of her dear husband 
Ben Benjamin. 

15300 K. Falk. Jerusalem. 

$90 In loving memory of my parents, 
Susan and Louie Bodek — Henry 
Bodek. Brooklyn. N.Y. In memory of 
our parents and our loving niece, 
Silverberg — by Morris and Lillian 
Levitt and Sam and MoUie Rudnitaky, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Ethel and Abe 
Neuatadter, Jerusalem, in memory of 
Mrs. Ray Levin. Ivan Lerner, Mon- 
treal. Canada. Pauline Weiss, Him«ii 
Florida. 

Me In memory of Hava Rafael Rlvka Bat 
Avrafaam Yitzhak and Esther Hlnde 
Tannenbaum — from Jerry and 
MadeUn Tannenbaum, Chicago, DL 
Rae and Jack Friedenn, Miami, 
Florida. 

IS200 Anonymous: Herta Hannah 
Bernhelm-Rosenzwelg; Jerusalem. 
David Saunders, Tel Aviv. 

IS 18 O Anonymous. Jerusalem. 

13288 A.A.C.L Seniors, Jerusalem — 
Anna Brand, Bessie Davidson, Sara 
Davidson. Regina Hanover, Naomi 
Hlrseh. Hulda Katz, Si and Ruth 
Levine, Evle Weldenbaum. 

ISiso Shaul Splegler, Tel Aviv. 

$25 Rubin and Rose Olshansky. North 
Hollywood, California. A.L. 
Olsehanaky, Denver, Colorado. 
Abraham and Jeanette Adler, Santa 
Monica, Ca. Raymond Lourle, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Louis and 
Splvack, La Mesa. Ca. Beverage 
Canoe rs. Inc.. Miami, Florida. In 
honour of our 83-year-old aunt Ida, 
through her we are aware of the 
hardships and struggles old people 
must face tn their dally life — by 
Esther and Simon Adler, Flainview, 
N.Y. From a grateful 83-year-old. to 
whom G-d has been good in hla old age 
— Anonymous, Gainesville, Florida. 

13120 In loving memory of my brothers 
Benjamin and Marcus Rods, who were 
deprived of reaching old age — Gabriel 
Roos. Jerusalem. 

18115 Rabbi Moshe Grappel of Far 
Rocks way. New York. 

$18 Yaffs and Gary Aronowltz, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In memory of my beloved 
parents, Jacob and Ansa Hananer — 
by Betty Hausner, New York From a 
Melbourne girt. Sidney and Esther 
Tina Brookmeyer, New York, to share 
their joy of visiting "Homeland” and 
sister Belle Klrschenbaum In 
Jerusalem 

1510330 Mr. & Mrs. Mayer Temfle, New 
York. 

IS 100 Vera Haon; Zvl Tepper, from his 
Bar Mitzva money; Ml] ton and Sandra 
J. Kramer; In lasting memory of my 
beloved ones, who left me too early — 


by Anne Stern Margullee; Robert 

Mendel: Arieb Sterofeld; Jerusalem. 
From the office Staff of Hadas Hand 
Crafted Fashion Knits and Crochets. 
Herzllya. Mordechal Ainlal, 
Gtvacaylm. HJf. Rcbovot. Leah R. 
Morris: Magda Lurie; Lilly Cohen; 
Te! Aviv. Anonymous, Glvataylm. Vi- 
vian Wix, Netanya. Jonathan Gordon. 
Ramat Chen. 

1390 Daase RoaenbUtt. Gtnigmr. 

$13 Carina Olaaon, Sweden, with the 
deepest wiahea of happiness and peace 
for everybody. 

DG2S ILL. Amweg, The Hague, Holland. 
Anonymous. Holland, Isaak 
Nothmaun, Essen, West Germany, 

$10 Esther Corea. San Francisco. Ca. 
Diana and Leonard Abrams, Woodland 
Hills. Ca. Hannah X. Fletcher, North 
Hollywood, Ca. Archie R. Vlnitsky, St. 
Paul, Minn. Florance and Blake 
Sugarberg, Akron, Ohio. 

IS30 Devoirs Auerbach. Rebovot — for 
my parents Rebecca and the late 
Morris Auerbach. Honouring those 
who said "know, you are not alone" to 
those In sorrow and suffering — from 
Anonymous. Haifa. Rahel Daganl, 
nvon. Anonymous; Ruth Ben Amar; 
Ada Elvey, Bat-G&llm. Dr. Qacar 
Cohen. Haifa. A pensioner; Tel Aviv. 
Sarah Attias, Rebovot. Carlos Lesser, 
Raanana. Ellerer and Miriam Selob; 
Nanny Adahl, in memory of my 
parents. Holon. From grateful new 
ohm, Miriam and Solly Jsnkelowltz, 
Herzllya. 

1847.80 Kibbutz Gezer — a collection of 
coins now going out of circulation. 

1840 E. and H. Zlnader, Netanya. In lov- 
ing memory of my 4 grandparents who 
were not forsaken In their old age — 
Neima Dan, Raanana. 

1830 Lynda and Yalr Paahtan, Holon. 
From L Str., Tel Aviv, in memory of 
my parents. Martha Karp; Aroon 
Eytan; Jerusalem. Mrs. R. Gordon, 
Ramat Chen. 

$5 Mrs. H. Gesser, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada. 

1825 Arieb Gardinan. Beeraheba. 

ZS 10 +S 2 Bernhardt, Moahav Neve Ban. 
18200 D.H.; From Noga; Anonymous; 
Jerusalem. Anonymous.* Hannah Hht- 
nits; Netanya. Lea Schlndel, Nahariya. 
1818 H. Hart. Haifa. 10 times “Hal" In 
honour of my nephew Michael on his 
tenth birthday — Balya Daahefsky, 
Jerusalem. In honour of our two 
mothers — Eve and Dov Guxewltz, 
Raanana. Katheleen Krauthamer, Tel 
Aviv. 

ISIS In memory of our fallen soldiers — 
Anonymous, Kbyat Gat. 

I 810 Bessie Williams; Dvora Schneider; 

Tel Aviv. Klelnberger, Jerusalem. 

185 Tobtan, Itruitien 


Police nab three 
hashish smokers 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Alert police pulled 
over an open tender with three men 
smoking cigarettes In the back, and 
arrested the trio for possession of 
hashish. 

The two policemen, cruising near 
the wholesale fruit and vegetable 
market at twilight, noticed 
cigarette smoke Issuing from the 
back of the tender. 

“A quick check of the cigarettes 
showed they were not kosher," said 
an officer. “They were filled with 
hashish." 

The patrol car whisked the 
suspects off to a nearby police sta- 
tion. 


HIAS conference opens 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society (HIAS) last night opened Its 
first conference In Israel in Its 100- 
year history, focusing on Jewish 
communities in peril and rescue 
operations mounted to save them. 

The “Migration in the Eighties’’ 
conference is being attended by 40 
HIAS executives, led by the 
organization’s president Edwin 
Shapiro and its executive vice- 
president, Gaynor Jacobson. Most 
-of the sessions are closed to the 
public and press because of the sen- 
sitive nature of the topics to be dis- 
cussed. Some U.S. State Depart- 
ment officials will also attend, 
along with Jewish Agency experts. 


One of the main subjects will be 
how to improve the handling of 
Soviet Jewish emigration and how 
to lower the high dropout rate. 
HIAS specialists will also meet with 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin, 
Jewish Agency Chairman Arye 
Dulztn, and other officials. 

At the opening session last night, 
which was addressed by Jewish 
Agency treasurer Akiva Lewinsky, 
eight scholarships to Russian 
Jewish students at the Tel Aviv and 
Ben-Gurion universities were 
presented. They were named for 
the late son of HYA3 president 
Shapiro and for the late Murray 
Gurfeln, a former president of 
HIAS. 


Flu increase seen 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Health Ministry officials expect a 
substantial Increase in flu cases 
early in December. 

The ministry's chief 
epidemiologist. Dr. Tlberlo 
Schwartz, yesterday said that 
Israel will be affected by any one of 
or a combination of the Brazil A, 
Bangkok A or Singapore B viruses. 
The ministry recommends vac- 
cinations by mid-November for the 
chronically ill, adults over 85. preg- 
nant women and people holding key 
posts In the economic or social ser- 
vices. The appropriate vaccines 
have been ordered from abroad, 
with delivery expected at the end of 
this month or early in November. 
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“My long-distance trips 
start in Frankfurt. 
Then I’m glad 1 chose 
Lufthansa. A great 
airline with a most 
convenient timetable.” 


This is an authentic passenger statement 



Lufthansa 


Book your flight through your Travel Agent or ring us : Tel Aviv 03-653041 and Haifa 04-512862 
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Polish leaders lash out 


at their predecessors 


WARSAW. — Poland's Communist 
party leaders yesterday continued 
their angry recriminations over 
this summer’s labour and political 
upheaval, amid signs that the con- 
flicts -were far from resolved. 

After a strong attack on Saturday 
by new party chief Stanlslaw Kan la 
on his predecessor, Edward Gierek, 
other members of the party’s cen- 
tral committee spoke out strongly 
on past mistakes. 

The official news agency PAP. In 
a summary of Saturday’s speeches, 
said yesterday some members had 
wanted assurances that offences 
committed by party officials should 
not go unpunished. 

"The starting point for this 
should be purging the party of peo- 
ple who disgrace it and pointing to 
those guilty of having brought 
Poland to the verge of 
catastrophe," PAP said. 

On Saturday, Kania had 
acknowledged that central com- 
mittee members and the ruling 
Politburo leaders who were 
associated with Glerek's decade in 
power — including himself — were 
also partly to blame for the out- 


burst ol popular resentment which 
sparked the summer strikes. 

A Warsaw radio commentator 
said yesterday that some people 
had expected bigger changes to be 
announced by K&nia, a former state 
security chief who took over from 
Gierek four weeks ago. But the 
commentator said there was a con- 
servative group within the party, 
suggesting that there was a 
struggle between Factions. 


Meanwhile, the major border 
point between Poland and the 
Soviet Union appears to have been 
closed to travel in both directions, a 
Western diplomatic source said 
yesterday. 


The official, who asked not to be 
Identified, speculated that the 
Soviet government was trying to 
keep to a minimum any Informa- 
tion about 'labour unrest and 
government concessions in Poland. 
There were rumours that the cross- 
ing also was closed during the 
August strike wave In Poland, and 
the diplomat said the latest report 
did not raise much concern In 
diplomatic circles. (Reuter, AP) 


‘Gang of 4’ henchman gets 


suspended death sentence 


PEKING (AP). — An alleged 
henchman of the "Gang of Four" 
accused of leading armed struggles 
and terrorising officials and Inno- 
cent civilians, was sentenced to 
death on Saturday, but had his 
sentence suspended for two years to 
see how labour reform affected 
him, & Shanghai newspaper 
reported yesterday. 

The sentence comes just as the 
"gang" itself is about to go on trial 
on charges of trying to overthrow 
the government and set up a fascist 
dictatorship. 

Also to face trial, according to the 
paper, are six alleged co- 
cons pi rators of China's former 
defence minister, Lin Biao. Lin 
reportedly died in a plane crash in 
197S, after an abortive attempt to 
seize power from Mao Ta e-Tung. - 


Hu, sentenced on Saturday, 
appears to be one of the people ac- 
cused of being Lin’s co- 
conspirators. 


Shanghai was the power base for 
the "Gang of Four" — Jiang Qlng. 
wife of the late chairman Mao Tse- 
Tung, former vice premier Zhang 
Chunqiao, former Communist Par- 
ty vice-chairman Wang Hungwen 
and theorist Yao Wenyuan. They 
were arrested in 1976 and blamed 
for a decade of disaster In China. 


In a commentary accompanying 
the announcement of Hu’s 
sentence, the paper warned that 
remnants of the influence of the 
"Lin Riao and Jiang Qing cliques" 
.still survived in some Shanghai 
departments, and vigilance had to 
be maintained. 
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Philippine rebels strike 


at American servicemen 


MANILA (UPI). — Guerrillas have 
expanded their urban war against 
the Philippine martial law regime, 
setting off bomba In a city near a 
major U.S. air base for the first 

time, authorities said yesterday. 

Two American servicemen were 
among 11 persons wounded in the 
latest .wave of bomb attacks on 
Saturday night against luxury 
hotels In Manila, in Angeles, adja- 
cent to Clark Air Base, one of the 
most important U.S. military In-. 
3tallations in Southeast Asia, and in 
nearby Tagaytay. 

The two U.S. military men suf- 
fered abrasions when a homemade 
bdmb exploded in their room at the 
Marlin Mansion hotel. In Tagaytay. 

Authorities said another bomb 
went off at the Oasis hotel, used 
almost exclusively by American 
military personnel, in Angeles but 


no injuries were reported. 

Tn the third strike, in Manila, 
guerrillas exploded' bombs at three 
hotels, wounding nine persons. 

Police sources said plastic ex- 
plosives were used that appeared to 
have been smuggled ln from the. 
U.S. 

It was the third coordinated bomb 
barrage in Manila since August'22; 

As in the two previous waves of 
violence which killed an American 
woman and wounded about 30. other 
persons, -the April 6 Liberation 
Movement claimed responsibility 
for the bombings. 

The 'movement said Saturday's 
actions were' aimed at showing the 
63-year-old Ferdinand Marcos, who 
had been In power for 15 years — 
eight years under martial law — 
that “he can no longer control the 
people's anger.” 


Floods sweep north India 


Iraqi President Saddam Hussein, left, g ree:s ’iing Hussein o? Jor- 
dan tn Baghdad yesterday during the hint's brief visit in which he 
reiterated Jordan's support for Iraq ic its war with Iran. 

iUPT Iclephatoi 


fighting .both sides 
-Iraq conflict 


BEIRUT (AP). — The five million 
Kurds who live in the nigged moun- 
tains on the border between Iraq 
and Iran have been forced to fight 
both aides in the war between the 
neighbouring Persian Gulf oil giants 
Kurdish groups here say. 


20 in lifeboat rescued 


VALDEZ, Alaska (UPI). — A Coast 
Guard cutter yesterday rescued 18 
passengers and two Air Force 
crewmen after a cold night in a 
lifeboat as the search continued for 
passengers who abandoned the bur- 
ning Dutch luxury liner Prindaen- 
dam in the stormy Gulf of Alaska. 

The Coast Guard reported earlier 
that all 320 passengers, most of 
them elderly Americans, and 190 
crew who left the vessel Saturday 
were accounted for, but officials 
said storm-hampered com- 
munications and a discrepancy 
between passenger lists made it un- 
clear how many -people had been" 
aboard the ship. 


Coast Guard officials said the 
cutter Boutwell spotted the lifeboat 
at 1 a.ro. and the 20 people were 
hoisted aboard. Some of the 
passengers were suffering from ex- 
posure, but their exact conditions 
were not known. 


The people from the lifeboat join- 
ed 121 passengers and crew already 
aboard the Boutwell, which im- 
mediately headed for Sitka, Alaska. 
Another 62 people rescued from the 
ship were taken earlier by 
helicopter to Sitka. 


The blaze that broke out before 
dawn on Saturday was still burning 
24 hours later. 


The Kurds are a clannish. Sunni 
Moslem people who have close 
ethnic ties to the Persians and 
speak their own Indo-European 
language. Their goal has been seif- 
rule for about 192,000 square 
kilometres of land-locked territory 
that lies within the borders of Iraq, 
Iran and Turkey. 

In 1919, the Kurds, then subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire, presented a 
plea for autonomy at the Paris 
Peace Conference only one year 
before the empire was dissolved un- 
der the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres. 


The treaty also stipulated the 
creation of an autonomous Kur- 
distan. In 1928, the Treaty of 
Lausanne superseded Sevres ard 
shelved the idea of Kurdish in- 
dependence. 

In 1965. clashes between Kurdish 
rebels and Iraqi troops close to the 
Iraqi -Iranian border caused tension 
between the two countries. 

Since then both Iran, and Iraq 


have accused each other of using 
the Kurds to, instigate rebellions in- 
ride each of 'their territories. . 

Most Iraqi Kurds live in the 
vicinity of Kirkuk. Sul aim an* eh and 
IIosu!, cities which have been the 
targets of repeated Iranian air 
raids. In Iran, a large number 
reside in the vicinity of Qasr-e- 
Shirin or. the northern edge of the 
Iraq* Invasion front and the first 
city *0 fail to the Iraqis. 

"Iraq and Iran are fighting a 
border war and Kurdish lands in 
both countries are being attacked. 
The Kurds have had to defend 
themselves." said Faycal Fakhro. 
leader cf tiic Kurdish "Rezgari" 
faction ir. Beirut. 

There are two main. Kurdish fac- 
tions rcp-wented •>. Lebanon, the 
demorr;*T!« ■•Party'* and the 
“P.*zgvn.‘' Both claim tb be pro- 
Iraqi. 

Despite their preoccupation with 
the war and their forced involve- 
ment, the Kurds have not halted 
guerrilla activities. Reports from 
London quoted a Kurdish 
spokesman of the Barazani group &3 
saying Kurds had downed two Iraqi 
helicopters and killed 29 soldiers. 
Another group ir. Turkey claimed 
responsibility for blo-ving up Irc^i j 
a: 5 , pipelines inside Turkey. 


NEW DELHI (UPI). — Flash 
floods In the northeastern Indian 
state of Manipur, bordering Bur- 
ma, have- swept away six villages, 
the Press Trust of India reported 
yesterday. 

About 200,000 persons have been 
marooned in the floods, caused by 
heavy rainfall during the past four 
days. No deaths were reported, the 
Press Trust said. 

Manipur government officials at 
the state- capital of Imphal said two 


swollen rivers, the IfnpbaL and the 
Iril, broke through embankments 
at four places and inundated 
several villages. 

Officials', In the state of Uttar 
Pradesh said an estimated 1,622 
persons died in. -the. seasonal 
floodings that ravaged the northern 
state for two and a half months. 

Uttar Pradesh, which suffered 
most in India's seasonal floods,- lost 
crops and property worth $300 m.. 
the officials said. - - 


Red Adair’s men 
can’t halt Saudi 


gas seepage 


BAHRAIN (Reuter). — A team of 
oil disaster specialists yesterday 
failed to choke off poisonous gas 
spewing from a damaged oil rig in 
the Persian Gulf where 19 people 
died last Thursday, shipping 
sources said. 

Wearing oxygen masks, experts 
from the company run by Texan 
"Red" Adair flew by helicopter to 
the rig which is In Saudi waters at 
Ras Tanura, about 300 km. south of 
Kuwait. 

But their oxygen ran out before 
the poisonous hydrogen sulphide 
seeping out of the well could be' 
halted. The experts will try again 
today. The bodies of five of the 19 
dead, which were left on the rig. 
were not recovered. 


King of Belgium 
seeks to avert 


cabinet break-up 


Skaters seek asylum 


LONDON (AP). — Anna Pisanka. 
21. and Jiri Musil. 23, former figure 
skating champions of 
Czechoslovakia, have requested 
asylum in Britain, the Home Office 
announced yesterday. 

The couple, who were champions 
in 1978, had appeared with -a Greclr 
team in an Internationa] Ice sk> 
tournament in London. 


BRUSSELS (Reuter). — King Ba.il- 
doin has asked Prime Minister 
Wilfried Martens for a final effort 
to resolve the cabinet disagreement 
which led to Saturday’s offer of the 
coalition government's resignation. 

Disunity among the six coalition 
parties triggered Martens' resigna- 
tion offer, but a palace statement 
yesterday said the king now wanted 
a final bid for unity. . 

The coalition, made up of the. 
Flemish and French-speaking 
wings of the Liberal. Soelal Chris-, 
tian and Socialist parties, failed to 
endorse Martens' economic 
policies, which the prime minister 
put to the vote On Saturday. - . 

The king has had- talks with 
leaders of all six parties since the 
offer of resignation, but there was. 
no indication from the palace 
yesterday whether he thought there, 
was a new basis for agreement. : 

The Jwo right-wing Liberal par- 
ties wanted cuts in social security 
spending because of their concern 
over the country's mounting public 
debt. The total grew by $8.3 bilbos 
in the first eight months t his, y e ery 
.This Isthethlrd coafitionMartc^ 
has headed since es&y last' " 


IN BRIEF . 
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Miisldeunlikely- 
to serve second 


WASHINGTON l 
Secretary of State Edmuad 
has told friends that, 
expect to stay at the 5 
merit in a second Cari 
ministration, the ttaajgkgf 
reported yesterday, " .=•>:?] 
The Star said Moakfej 
vinced that Carter ; «?eaiirj 
term, will not delineate cle 
of. authority, and respa j 
between the Secretary of 3 
the national security V 



Muskie. as . did his prwSJlg 
. nd hK 3 
of national ; security ^ 


Cyrus Vance, has- found -hi* 
rival 

Zbigniew Brxezinsld. 


Ea«* 

lied 


Zimbabwe frees 




peac e 




BBC TV team 


LONDON (AP). — Five f 'j ■ 
of.-' a British' Broadcasting C-."' 
tlon television' ''team held - '. - '■ ’ 
babwe" -since Tuesday l.-' - 
emergency powers feguUif. ' 
back to London yesterday. ^; 

The decision to relieai^.* 
came during an application"'. - . T 
men's release beard in J ? .-l 
H igh. Court oii; Saturday. •:'• 

The BBC crew, was arrest- 
working on a report abc*'- "J 
babwe 'a Manpower B 
Minister, former gunning ?•= 
Edgar. Tekere, who It fV 
charge -of murdering i;? r \ 
farmer. 
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Divorce, sought b£ : --- ■ 
Monaco; princess 


MONTE CARLO (AP). — :? :?r : 

Caroline of Monaco has G_-.: : ; 

divorce from her husband ^ -_r. i 
Juiiot. a wealthy French '^ —j 
married twb years ago r .C 

of her parents' wishes, ■ 

spokesman said yesterday lG ; 

The spokesman said tiieG : G-.'--\ 
old ‘princess filed the ’ 1 - 
Friday. The divorce 

anflpJ mwwulatinn that CzS-"*- " 




• SJ 
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ended speculation that Ca- 
convent-educ&ted Roman # - 
would seek ao annulmen — T '” ' 
marriage from the Vaticikci^' r: - 

i asr- i--:- •' 
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Ousted Bolivian .- 
assails the junta 


■ : t - 

'.I.' 






FRANT£rURT t .,:.'.V?est \ 

I UPI). — Ousted 'Bolit 
dent I/dia Guefler sa^d* 
the military junta that; 
in July did not command! 
of the whole Bolivian in 
The, junta aHowed ^ 
leave. La Pas Baturday^- 
twe months aft hr it aefaddl 
a coup July!lB. 

V . Gueiler flew : tp Ftj 

New .Tork. add feftvL 

^topqvcr tor 

stay.,with her daughter, . ; i 

'Wii. 
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“Unto all the generations , . . 
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BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 
IN THE COMMUNITY 




Baron Nathanid de Rorhschiia Mr. Nessrm D. Caon 


Arrifiaj! pond fo* rrov.-mg jIcjc arjjoih Bbuttcin Insriruii for Desert Research 


Beershcva. Ociober 6... Over 100 members of the Board and 400 friends and supporters of Ben- 
Gurion University are convening in Beersheva for the tenth annual meeting of the University's 
Board of Governors. October J -9. 1 980. ro formulate policy for 1 980- 1981. Baron Nathaniel de 
Rothschild has been elected Chairman of the Board ol Governors to succeed the outgoing 
Chairman. Mr. Nessim D. Gaon. who has been appointed Honorary Chairman of the Board. 

Among the many events taking place are three full days of committee meerings. an Evening with 
Students. Home Hospitality by Faculty Members and a ceremony marking the addition at 75 
new names to the Founders' WalL Mr George Shru: and Mr. Howard F. Shrut -*ill participate in 
the Dedication of the Roma Short hall in memory of their late wife and mother, and Phutp and 
Bernice Knjpp and Frederick and Selma Krupp will a trend the Inauguration of the Gusstc Krupp 
Chair in Internal Medicine in honour of their late mother on the afternoon of October 8th 7 he 
Chair's incumbent. Prof. Seymour Glick. will address the guests on the subject "Humane 
Medicine in a Modem Age". 


JACOB BLAU STEIN INSTITUTE 
FOR DESERT RESEARCH 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy Honons Causa is to be conferred upon Mr. Lane Kirkland. 
President of die AFL-ClD; Dr. Alec Lemer. the first Chairman of BGU's Board of Governors; 
Prof. Leo Picard, father qf the study of Geology in Israel ; and Prof Nathan Rosen, preeminent 
educator, sdenria and first Dean of *-ie Faculty of Engineering Sciences, also on October 8th. 


The ruiumrag o! Ben-Gurv-n tnii-.rMi;.- •• D»m Research Institute ar Sdc Bukcr after the late 
prominent \-nencan J ww larder aid :.vio ■anjf.t. \ i F.'iauucin. heralds « new era in Ind'i 
ongi'ing uvp'.rarmr. ..far. • n*«.a.-.-r in Js-.-t r-.xlaina’ c-n 

The [r_. in:-r.!:;. ip!n jr. un:-. - - -.lie ia:. S Riaiwnr. in'intu-rfoT Dorn Re«;rch delve into all 
ur..^r- o: ii !■_- and ert-anr iry :n :S-. uc.v.t. r-ngmg in-n I,t energy unbuti-m to desert water 
m arugemtut .l.-ser auhiliM'jre t.. .mu ronv eT.v lc.ri-. .nd closed system agri.rulriire ro desrn 
nnwi'rolucv 

Thus. Mir ;;r -..is n-.iee Ir- t'r. .Lwc!: a:i-J rid'ia Blairstein •■■■undjtion •* ill enable the Blausran 
Institute mrly oe r.- ojs : j- -> - !cdgi .’nd v-nro- --f hope for dcsetr dwellers the world over. 




HIGHLIGHTS 07 THE. BOARD MEETING 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev is proud to be unique. Proud of its place in tbe h«an of the 
deert. Proud to be the only Israeli university located in a developing area. Praud to be catalyzing 
rhe blooming — physical and ppinnial — of Israel's southern region. Proud ro be leading die 
social, economic and cultural development of a vast desert Proud to be consultants to aO die 
industries m the Negev Proud ro be attracting and absorbing both veteran Israelis and new 
immigrants from the world over. Proud to be a center of science aad the humanities, Proud to 
have rhe only Israeli medical school training scores vrf devoted General Pracmionas com mired 
to living and working in small town, ar.d isolated settlements. Proud to be eliminating die social 
gap and urban blight in all of the Negev's development rowns. Proud that its students and foculrv 
are enough to volunteer hundreds o: thousands of hours each j-ear ;b underprivileged children 
and despairing adults. . • 

Follow mg j re some of rhe dozens of community oriented projects and programs in which Bcn- 
Gunnn University of the Negev plays i major role: 

The Onv-rr-Onc Tutorial Project 
Open Apartments 
The Pr.*-.Audemk. Center 
Project Matrimlanon 
Project Kcn-.-v.aJ Vcruharr. 

Program for rhe Study of Oriental Jewish Heritage 
Ofakim Childcare Clime 
Summer Camps for Underprivileged Children 
Gwsuk Prujcct / Program for the Advaneemenr 
ol Community Leadership 
Beduin Mobile Cjfc Unit 





a victim i 




Project for Gifted Children 

Open Houses for Negev Residents 

Hubon H. Humphrey Center for Social Ecology 

Spccuiued .\dulr Education CJasses for- ... 

Law Enforcement ^Personnel, Educatiooa' 

Administrators. Arab Schnol Principals and 

Absorption Center Directors •: 

WHO Forrnignr on Geinlincss and Hygiene 
Edu'caiion for Peace Prp,ecr 
Unit for Consultation and Information on 
Monts! Retardation 
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Mr. Lane Kirkland 


Dr. Alec Ltmcr 



Prof. Leo Picard 
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SL ND\Y — Oct- -be- ' 
7 00 p m 


Prof. Nathan Rosen 


Mrs. Harold H. Poster and Mr. & Mrs. Michael Poster will dedicate the Harold H Poster 
Building in loving memory of their husband and father, and long-time RGU friends Mr. & Mrs 
Harry Dozor will dedicate the Hany T. and Shirley W. Dozor Medial Research PaviJIion within 
die Corob Centre for Medial Sciences of the new University Center for Health Science. Baiidinc 
on October 9th. 


The Thelma Eta Bolotin Laboratory in the Architecture Unit of the Jacob Blausrin Institute for 
Desert Research will be dedicated in her memory by her husband. Allan D. Bolotin, in the 
presence of family and friends on October 6th. Also at die 5de Bokrr campus, a ceremony . 

commemorating the official opening of the Marco and Louise Mitrani Center for Desen Ecology, 
the cornerstone laying of the Mitrani Srienasu* Residences and of the Sol and Berry Steinberg 
Graduate Dotmharies will cake place on October 20th. 


AIONLV.V — Ocr-bvrn 
g JOair 

1 -OO- J 'UG p m 
7 OOp.m 

TUESDAY — O.l^'tr “ 

9 00 a m.- 1 2 50 r> m 
U’Hpn 

2 10-4 (SI p tn 
7 tx; p m 

WEDNESDAY — net. .-Ur F 
V OO i m.-!.»X3p n 
2 OO p ro. 


E e '-•peniiig Scsmow and Reception in the presence of the 
Pr-.M-fom - f Is— Mr Yitzhak N.i-.nn 
L!.-c:i«ii .<f new Ch.urmjn - if • he Board 


Pl«.-njr- sesw-.n 
C -'rniriTTce Meeting! 
. l . - . -nin-; ■■ i:h S;uJen:* 


C.-rrmi i»ce Mcetmcs 

Dc-i-ert -in fleremonv r . { the F-mnderv' Wall 

Cn.T.mixee Meetings 

Dinner with Fatultv .\'c.-nber. 



s 


PARTICIPANTS FROM ABROAD 


'..ommistw M-.-e:ing= 

Dedication Ceremony the Rom.i Shru: Hall and the 
I n.iugumri>in Cerern.-::y ..i the Guvsie Krupp Chair in Imcmal 
.Mcdiem? 

Guest of Honor. Pn?f Haim Lmrun 

Chairman, rvupar Hofim Crccurivc Gimmittrc 


THURSDAY — October 9 
9 00 a.m. 

1 2 DO p.m. 

2 00 p tn 


Guest of Honor. M.K. Shimon Peres 


J OO m 


Plenary Session 

Dcdi'aaos of the Harold H. Poster Building ; lJ - 

Inauguration Ceremony of the Harry T. and Shirley W. Dozor 

Medical Research Pavillion ' " : ■ 

Closing Plenary Session _ ’ ■ ■ 


Mr. Sam Aruni, USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Yaacov Avnon. USA 

Prof. John Back, USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Ira Better, USA 

Mr.. & Mrs. Hym Betchaicho. Israel 

Ms Iris B et cha t cho. Israel 

Mr. KJ. Beutd, Germany 

Mr. Abart Bildner. USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Blechner, USA 

Mr. Allen D. Bolotin. USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Cad Bromberg, USA 


Mr. & Mrs. Chafltetson, Canada 

Prof. Malcolm Chaiken. Australia 

Mr. & Mrs. Eric Charles. England 

Mrs. Clara Chemus. USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Aron Chilewich. USA 

Mr. & Mis. Sidney Comb. England 

Ms. Rita Davis. USA 

Mr. & Mis. Richard Davison. USA 

Mr. & Mr*. H3ny T. Dozor, USA 

Mr. Gordon Echenberg, Canada 

Mr. Ed Edit, England 


Mr. & Mrs. Arnold Fcratar. USA 
Mr. a Mrs. Sidney Gaines. USA 
Mr. Sidney Gelber. USA , 

Mr. Samuel Keller, Canada 

Prof. Richard Hentschke, Gcrmanv 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael Hctling. Canada 

Mrs. EHa Kahan, USA 

Mr. Philip Kat2, Canada 

Dr. & Mrs. Henry Kaufman. USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Hyman 1C r airman. England 

Mr. Fred Krupp, USA 


Mr St Mrs. Philip Kruop. USA 

Ms. Barbara Leighton. USA 

Mr. Ernest Leisowhz. South Africa 

Mr 6 Mrs. 5«*nram Uibnar. South Africa 

Dr & Mrs. David Mendel!, USA 

Mr A Mrs. Ale* M-ntz. USA 

Mrs Louise Mitrani. USA 

Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Olebaum, Canada 

Mrs. Myra Philip. USA 

Pr. Si Mrs. Moa Pierce, Canada 
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rhe Middle East 

S-!? a! >*« i* ar ■• Stalled .;. v: 

«Ec tAnd So ls Peace. ■ ■ 

•V i r~ l. .'*■■?•.„. Irak’s (nvasion of Iran bogged down 
Tic.-. 7 f«V‘j" 3 Wu 5 t week and bystanders breathed a 
:i r. - . ■ ' f^r. -St easier — if that is what bystanders 

•?n \3 when the .’fuse to the powder keg 

=.-. :; :; -•;>^*n*jems to be burning less quickly. . 

>.-. ;' ^'= -Jiran, showing It pays at least some 
.•a^i .-.’’-^'Jfaentioii. to international pressure 
■ l 1 P 'S a* jJind to a nearby- United States naval 
;-<:,g iwresence), pledged to keep open the 

f ■ V c " s^tralt of Hormuz, the Persian Gulf 
,v - - : - 1'^ ’■ r? * v^ssage through which 60 percent of 
-a - r ! a rejje world’s oil Imports. are shipped. 
,\S>; tanker traffic was reduced by a 
"-./.^^filrd, as. some shipowners bridled at 
. h - - r -. paying war-inflated insurance rates. 

.... 5- ' ' supplies may well be disrupted . 

ell into next year, iran and Iraq have . 
me their utmost to bomb each other 
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i a ; ... ; z r( fje world’s oil imports 

ML-, z - . ~ / * ^*£11; tanker traffic was 
'-■ ;. c? W r iird, as. some shipowne 


m n of the oil business, causing damage 

Z ‘ ' L '' c &'j#at, so far, could take months to re-. 
- r ~ -Z.zr- - i* r - But consuming nations said sur- 

,, . . " - ^^uses cm. hand would- cushion the 

~ CAp.ijj .sses through December. Saudi Are- 
: v v * -* y. v.^a said It would lncrea^s production 
: ■"■T:-, mak e up part of the oil going up ip 

•• Vij-j. james, the amount to be determined 
.-^/“market conditions.” . ■•' . 

\ 7 ■-'-■“■r.ii' ija lor the potentially graver danger 
- 1 / ' r -f- that other nations might be drawn 
. ; ->^SRi»a«to the conflict — after Iran's reas- 
: -«?l nuances on the Strait of Hormuz, Sec- 

: / l '- -■■■ - ‘.e uq^caiy of State Edmund S. MuskJe said 
* ■ >-'. , ulta (6i at the need for an International force 

; "■■■■'•■ • - d;cit« fcere “has been dimiRlshecL >, 

: : is. 5 Just In case, the United States sent 

r - - ' - rr-iai ^-ur Awacs command planes (air- - 
irne waning and control systems) to 
ludi Arabia, its key ally in the region. 
C . * - " pji^ashingwn professed nentrallty toyj, 

~ u %ong other things, parrying a Saudi 
~ : 1 : - iie j^quest for antlalrcraft missiles. 
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Rescue workers carry a victim of Iranian bombing in Baghdad, Iraq last week. 


n house-to-house fighting, Iranian 
volutionary Guards stalled Iraqi at- 
opts to capture Abadan and Khur- 
bshahr, Iran’s principal . refinery 
‘ • jr and Its oil port. Iranian pilots, 

tag improvised missions — strae- 
ibs using hand signals in Phantom 
- • s with broken radios — scored hits 
, - the Baghdad power station, the . 
irby Friwch-operated nuclear, re--, 
inch center (but not its reactor), v 
sra, Kirkuk and Mosul. •Iraq , 
inbed the new Japanese-built Ban- 
r Khomeini petrodjemicaT complex: 
fears rose that the lighting could 
. ig on until winter. Iraq denied It Is 
mting an matdriel from other 
abs, but it believes that Iran, isolair . 
:. will ran out. But Iran boasted it can 
7 needed spare parts from commer- 
tarmsmerduiRts. 

*eace efforts seemedtobe going no- 
ere. Pakistan's President Xia ul- 
" ij conferred with his presidential 
rothers” — Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
Teheran and Saddam Hussein is * 
,j5ghdad, bur couldn’t get a deal. Te- 
angrily rejected Mr. Hussein's 
'^isr of a cease-fire and talks, as wdl 
: ' r; . - > in unanimous United Nations Se- •• 
* •' : ' .iity Council call for peace .. and 

* - ‘ .^ 'diation. Their Moslem duty was to, 

• f : or be killed. Ayatollah RuhoUah 

omeini told Iranian defense units. / 
Moscow, exercising caution, de- 
red two freighters bound for Iraq, 
mid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet leader,' 
i:, led on Baghdad and Teheran to ne- 
- iate; implying that the United 
l^tes was exploiting the war. He 
dn attacked the American naval 
sence — “a Sword of Damocles 
. . ■■■ >r the independent states of the Per- 
il Gulf and Red Sea basin’’ — but 
itagon Intelligence claimed Arab 
iction to United States policy in the 
If was privately favorable. 

»an while* the Hwtafle* : 

With a war on I ts hands, Iran at list 
jan to look for a way out of the 11- 
nth-old deadlock over the 52 Ameri- 


New nation- 
states pick up 
nasty habits of 
the old ones 


Upper Middle Vest, in territory each 
thought was still contested. - 
Mr. Garter, who has an understand- 
able fondness for displaying himself 
answering the ^questions of ordinary 
citizens, staged still more “town meet- 
ings” as he took/the campaign into 
New York, Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. In New York, where Jewish 
; voters count for a lot, he talked tough, 
suggesting that the United States 
might pull out of the United Nations if 
it ever expelled Israel. Elsewhere, be 
accused Mr. Reagan of talking and 
thinking too tough, .especially about 
“war and peace,” in a way that sug- 
gested that he had figured out bow not 
to soundstrident on the issue. < -■ 

Mindful of who’ll have to take the 
flak if the- economy shows signs of 
refusing to get well, he also criticized 
Paul A. Volcfcer, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. (The President, 
the Fed and the economy, page 4.)^ 
Mr. Reagan, for his part, as he made 
his way around New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, concentrated on 
matters of local or regional concern. 
In New York City, he reconfirmed his 
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can hostages. Parliament has to “get 
rid of this ominous issue,” said its 
Speaker, Ayatollah Hasheml Rafiurn- 
jani, whereupon. Parliament ap- 
pointed seven Islamic fundamental- 
ists to determine a course of policy. 

-The new commission was told to 
shun contact- with Washington. “The 
Imam (Ayatollah Khomeini) has said 
.we are fighting against America,” 
said Hojatolislam Ashgar Mousavi 
Khoeiny. a commission member. 
“How can we have discussions and 
talks wkh our enemy?*’ 

The commission is expected to take 
several weeks to come up with condi- 
tions for their release — possibly rein- 
stating a call for a United States apol- 
ogy that Ayatollah Khomeini seem- 
ingly had dropped. Meanwhile, Secre- 
tary Muskie looked bard tor the 
brighter side. Appointment of the hos- 
tage commission was “potentially a 
constructive step forward." he said. 


Candidates Hang 
Tough, Loose and In 

“We are going to have to have some 
breaks come along,.” David Garth, 
John B. Anderson’s campaign man- 
ager, remarked last week. That’s not a 
strategy, it's an observation. Mr. An- 
dereson hasn’t bad a really big break 
since the League of Women Voters In- 
vited Mm to debate Ronald Reagan, 
and that the Presidential campaign 
looks more than ever like the conven- 
tional two-man race. 

With a month to go before Election 
Day, most polls showed Mr. Reagan 
leading President Carter, but not by 
much. Accordingly, both concentrated 
on big-vote states in the Northeast and 


conversion, announced last weekend, 
to Federal fiscal aid. In Pittsburgh, he 
said Mr. Carter’s plan for revitalizing 
the steel industry never would have 
been announced if he hadn't proposed 
something similar first. 

But Mr. Reagan's concerns were not 
entirely local. Countering criticism 
that the Republican platform would 
bind him to nominate only anti-abor- 
tion judges, be said he did not read it 
that way and would “look tor a broad 
compatibility” with his philosophy be- 
cause “I don't think you can use single 
issues.” As for foreign affairs, Mr. 
Reagan got, yesterday, an Adminis- 
tration briefing he’d once rejected, 
preserving his freedom to criticize. 

There was considerable purpose to 
his shows of moderation. Recent polls 
have shown that Mr. Reagan is picking 
up a number of the independents 
who've begun having second and final 
thoughts about Mr. Anderson. Yester- 
day, tens of thousands of Mr. Reagan's 
partisans were out knocking on doors 
from coast to coast in what may be the 
biggest volunteer effort a Presidential 
campaign has mustered. (Nourishing 
the grass roots, pages.) 


House Hits Ejection 
Biitton on Myers 

“I was following a script that was 
given to me,” Representative Michael 
J. Myers told his colleagues. "I was 
set up from the word go. ” In August, a 
Federal jury didn't buy chat. Last 
week, neither did the House. After an 
hour’s debate, it voted, 376 to 30, to 
expel the Philadelphia Democrat for 
taking a $50,000 bribe from an under- 
cover agent in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s Abscam sting. 

Mr. Myers argued that be should be 
disciplined, maybe, but not kicked out. 
His case wasn’t helped by the fact that 
many Congressmen, including mem- 
bers of the ethics committee, which 
recommended expulsion late last 
month, had watched the bureau’s 
videotapes of him asking for money 
and bragging about bis clout. (Last 
week, a Federal Court of Appeals 
agreed with the television networks 
that the public, too, had a right to see 
the Abscam tapes, as soon as they are 
introduced as ' evidence.) Motivated 
perhaps as much by concern for' its 
credibility as a yen for justice, the 
House refused to put the matter aside 
until after Election Day. 

Mr. Myers might not be done yet. He 
immediately went to court, claiming 
in a suit that he should be reinstated 
because the House had denied him due 
process. His constituents have already 
nominated him for another term; he 
may well show up again In January 
anyway, And some aspects of his brib- 
ery conviction are still to be resolved, 
including questions about the propri- 
ety of some of the F.B.I.’s investiga- 
tive techniques. 

The House, which hadn't expelled a 
member since 1861 (when three Repre- 
sentatives enlisted an the wrong side 
during the Civil War), may not be done 
yet either. Five other Representatives 
have been Indicted on charges stem- 
ming from the Abscam inquiry. Last 
week, lawyers for John W. Jenrette. 
Democrat of South Carolina, finished 
.presenting their case to a jury in 
Washington. 

A Challenge for 
Catholic Teaching 

It was inevitable that a synod of 
Roman Catholic bishops, convened in 
Rome to discuss the role of the Chris- 
tian family in the modern world, would 
have to consider the discrepancy be- 
tween the church's official teaching on 
contraception and the practice of 
many millions of Catholics throughout 
the world. In fact, the issue was raised 
for the bishops in the “working docu- 
ment” prepared by the Vatican as a 
guide to their deliberations. 

■ But the subject didn’t have to come 
to the floor cm the first Monday of the 
synod, where it was placed by Arch- 
bishop John R. Quinn of San Francis- 
co, speaking on behalf of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops. Arch- 
bishop Quinn declared his loyalty to 
the official teaching. But he also called 
on the church to come up with new and 
better ways of responding with pasto- 
ral Charity to the millions of Catholics 
who disregard that teaching. He cited 
studies Indicating that 76 percent of 
Catholic -women in the United States 
use contraceptive devices, and that 71 
percent of American priests do not 
consider their use a serious sin.. He 
pointed out that many theologians also 
dissent from the official teaching. 

By implication, at least, the Arch- 
bishop's address challenged the Vati- 
can, advising it that simply cracking 
down oki contraception is more likely 
to produce alienation than compliance 
— and, according to some studies, al- 
ready has. For the short run, the Arch- 
bishop suggested * ‘dialogues ” between 
Rome and the theologians, between 
the theologians and the clergy, in the 
hope that the church's teaching could 
be made more lucid and persuasive to- 
ward those cal led on to observe iti 
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Gulf States 
Fear Either 
Victor Will 
Be a Spoiler 


By YOUSSEF M. IBRAHIM 

Basra. Iraq 

^ASKED last week about the consequences of the war 
EE between Iraq and Iran, a senior member of a ruling 
Arab family in the Persian Gulf region shot back: 
^^^E“God help us if one of them wins." After a mo- 
ment's silence, he added what sounded like a bit of wishful 
thinking: “The most optimistic scenario is that they exhaust 
each other." 

Search as they may, the princes of the Arab world find 
no saving grace In the two-week-old conflict, for no matter 
who wins, they seem destined to lose. A triumphant Iran, 
with its commitment to the "dispossessed," its deep antipa- 
thy for royalty of any sort and its commitment to spread Is- 
lamic Republicanism, would signal doom. A victorious Iraq, 
the Republic of the Arab Socialist Baath Party, whose 
avowed aim is “Arab unity," would be no comfort either to 
weak neighbors. So the "Gulfles" are hedging their bets. 

They have allowed their carefully controUed press to re- 
port the war with a transparent Mas towards “Arab” Iraq. 
But in public comments, they have outdone themselves In 
studied ambiguity. When Radio Baghdad announced that 
President Saddam Hussein last week had received a mes- 
sage from Saudi Arabia's King Khalid wishing him well in 
his war against “the enemies of the Arab nation," Saudi 
Arabia said nnthlng for a couple of days. Then Its official 
news agency circulated a statement saying, in effect, that 
the two Arab leaders had merely been in close consultation. 


Baghdad’s oil dependents 


Iraqi crude as percent of total imports 
(Major recipients) 



Brazil 49% 


India 37 


Spain 15 


Australia 



7r ua To 

j Japan 10 
Ireland 11 
irttaln 1 3 


Source: kitomatlorml Energy Agency 
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Radio Kuwait, after watching the fireworks for several 
days, said the ruling Emir, Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah, had 
"telephoned” President Saddam Hussein to discuss current 
affairs. The seven tiny sheikhdoms of the United Arab 
Emirates and Qatar and Bahrain said nothing. 

• Of the two dueling giants of the Gulf region, Iran repre- 
sents the gravest threat From the time he came to power in 
February 1879, Ayatollah RuhoUah Khraminihaslsrekea all 
• the rules-. He toppled one of the area’s most e ntx endued mon^ - 
archies. He demonstrated that powerful armies cultivated 
by rulers are no protection to the throne. He damned any 
Western presence as a humiliation to a proud nation. And, 
most ominously, he set a new standard for Islamic piety and 
behavior, which could be met by the neighboring Arab 
rulers only at the cost of their wealth and of their power. 

“Khomeini’s program from the very start was to open 
up the Arab world, because be considers himself the leader 
of the Moslem world, not only of Iran," said Ahmad Baha el- 
Din, an eminent Arab intellectual arid editor of the Kuwaiti 
monthly AI-Arabi. “He does not speak of Shiites in his mes- 
sages, but always of Islam. This is not merely an ambition, 
it is his profound belief." 

Shiite Moslems in Bahrain, who form a majority the 
tiny island’s population, are courted by the Khomeini re- 
gime in daily propaganda broadcasts. A similar approach is 
used toward the significant Shiite minorities in the Emirate 
of Dubai, in Kuwait, and on the eastern coast of Saudi Ara- 
bia, where the Saudi oil is concentrated. Iran leaves no 
doubt among its neighbors that this fifth column in their 
backyards could be called upon to destabilize their fragile 
regimes. So they tread softly, often choosing to ignore 
provocations coming from Iran. Such restraint is hard on 
Arab dignity. “There is little question that the Arabs of the 
Gulf would like to see Khomeini get a bloody nose,” said a 
senior Western diplomat in Kuwait last week. But, he added, 
not at the cost of having a defeated, fragmented Iran next 
door, open to a “dreaded leftist takeover.” 

An Iraqi triumph would be equally unappealing. An 
Arab ambassador in Bahrain observed that for a country 
like Kuwait, lying next door to Iraq, Iraqi annexation of any- 
body’s territory sets a worrisome precedent. Iraq has never 
definitively renounced its claim to parts of the Kuwaiti bor- 
der area. All of the Gulf states would prefer to be outside 
Iraqi hegemony, free to invest their huge oil revenues in 
building up their countries without becoming embroiled in 
political disputes. If they have to choose some form of pro- 
tection, their tastes run more toward a large Western power 
such as the United States, Western Europe or Britain. 

During the past two weeks, as they have seen the im- 
pact of the war on their oil trade and have assessed the 
threat it represents to navigation through the Strait of Hor- 
muz and to their own security, the Gulf states have drawn 
conspicuously closer to the West. Saudi Arabia was visited 
by Gen. David Jones, the United States Army Chief of Staff, 
and accepted four special surveillance planes from the 
United States. Kuwait greatly toned down its usual anti- 
American bluster, which It uses to Impress a substantial 
Palestinian population. 

Meanwhile, the war has put the shifting alliances of the 
Arab world in flux again. King Hussein of Jordan has leaped 
to support Iraq, even accepting the stationing of Iraqi fight- 
er-bombers at his air bases. Although the move reflects to 
some degree a traditional Jordanian posture on Arab “soli- 
darity," political observers could not ignore the fact that 
Syria, ruled by a branch of the Baath Party that is deeply 
hostile to Iraq, has been on bad terms with Jordan lately. 
Tbe Syrians have accused the Jordanians of financing the 
murderous Moslem Brotherhood political organization, 
which has killed many Syrian officials and is attempting to 
overthrow President Hafez al-Assad. For their part, the 
Syrians are discreetly helping Iran by supplying informa- 
tion and giving subtle diplomatic support, Arab diplomats 
said. 

The last phase in these realignments will depend on tbe 
outcome of the fighting. Iraq's primary objectives are what 
one Kuwaiti professor described this week as “reasons of 
state,” meaning a need to protect itself from the immense 
pull that Ayatollah Khomeini exerts cm its Shiite Moslem 
population, a substantial portion of its 12 million people. 
There are other, almost equally important reasons for 
Iraq’s move. Among them: “Saddam Hussein. . . wants to 
be the strongman of the Gulf,” the professor said. 

The problem, however, in the opinion of political ob- 
servers and Arab officials is that Iraq may have miscalcu- 
lated Iran’s military- strength and its ability to keep the 
other Gulf states off balance. 
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The Labor Party 
Staggers Itself 
With a Left Hook 


So deep were the divisions in Brit- 
ain’s opposition Labor Party before its 
annual conference last week that one 
member, a former Government minis- 
ter, warned, “We are rapidly ceasing 
to be a credible alternative.' 1 ' So deep 
were the divisions afterward that be 
might have said, “We are rapidly 
ceasing to be.” 

The feud between the party’s left 
and right wings broke into open and, at 
times, almost physical conflict, de- 
spite the calming efforts of former 
Prime Minister James Callaghan, the 
party leader. 

The left-wingers, uncompromising 
and pressing their advantage from 
support of unions which supply most of 
the party’s money, narrowly passed 
strongly socialist proposals that the 
right-wingers fiercely opposed. The 
party went on record against British 
membership in the European Common 
Market and in favor of unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament and nationaliza- 
tion (without compensation) of indus- 
tries that the Tories have returned to 
private control. 

With Mr. Callaghan expected to re- 
sign soon, the left wing put through a 
procedure to take selection of the 
leader — and would-be Prime Minister 
— away from party members of Par- 
liament, who generally lean right, and 
to vest it in a group that would contain 
more left-wingers. But. unable to 
agree on the new body’s makeup, the 
conference left the issue unsettled. 

The conference was “absolute total 
bloody chaos," said Peter Shore, the 
left-wing candidate for leader. 


Add Another One to 
China’s Gang of 4 


The long-awaited trial of China’s in- 
famous Gang of Four got an added 
starter last week with the announce- 
ment that Chen Boda. Mao Zedong’s 
longtime personal secretary and 
speechwriter, will join Jiang Qing, 
Mao’s widow, and a trio of alleged con- 
federates in the dock. Long believed 
dead, Mr. Chen was thought to have 
been an ally of Mao’s onetime heir ap- 
parent, Defense Minister Lin Biao, 
who died in a plane crash as be fled, al- 
legedly to the Soviet Union. In a paral- 
lel military trial, five senior generals 
who were close to Mr. Lin will face 
charges of helping him try to assassi- 
nate Chairman Mao. 

The Gang of Four is blamed for the 
Cultural Revolution that brought eco- 
nomic chaos and threatened civil war 
beginning in the late 1960’s. They will 
be tried by a 35-judge court and 24 spe- 
cial prosecutors on charges of plotting 
sedition, persecution of party leaders 
and “the practice of fascist dictator- 
ship." Virtually all people brought to 
trial in China are found guilty. The 
penalty could be death. 

Chairman Hua Guofeng has said the 
Gang would not be executed, but this 
was “not entirely accurate," a Gov- 
ernment spokesman said. Mr. Hua 
isn’t likely to appreciate the trial. 
Though he ordered the Gang's arrest 
after Mao died in 1976, Mr. Hua had 
been Minister of Public Security dur- 
ing their reign; many present leaders 
were clapped into prisons, he con- 
trolled. 

The People’s Daily signaled the pre- 
carious status of Mr. Hua. In a Com- 
munist society, Mao had no right to ap- 
point him, the paper said. “Only the 
Emperor has the right to name his suc- 
cessor,’’ and Mao’s selection of Mr. 
Hua was * ‘autocratic.’ ’ 


Zimbabwe Hears 
Rhodesian Echoes 


If Robert Mugabe despaired last 
week, be could not be blamed. The 
news was somber. Emigration of 
whites accelerated; growing violence 
forced the Zimbabwe Prime Minister 
to deploy array units, and the case of 
Edgar Tefcere, a pivotal Cabinet mem- 





Edgar Z. Tefcere 


ber accused of murdering a white 
farmer, hovered over the Govern- 
ment. 

In August, 1,391 people left Zimba- 
bwe, the most in any month since 1978 
during the guerrilla war with the Rho- 
desian Army. Many left because of in- . 
cidents like the recent grenade and 
machine-gun attack on a black tavern 
In a mostly white Salisbury suburb. 
Hoping to curb such violence, the Gov- 
ernment moved 1,100 of Mr. .Mugabe's 
former guerrillas from a. bush camp 
into a settlement near Salisbury. 
Through contact with civilians, it is 
hoped, ithey will learn civilian ways. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tekere, after win- 
ning postponement of his trial to Nov. 
3, presented Mr. Mugabe with a fur- 
ther political problem — by challeng- 
ing the fairness of tbe'white judge in 
the case. 


Polish Workers 
Show Their Muscle 


Defying Government warnings, Po- 
land's new independent unions showed 
off their discipline and muscle last 
week, calling out hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers for a one-hour nation- 
wide strike that, unexpectedly, re- 
ceived extensive national television 


coverage. 

Gdansk, where the free unions were 
created five weeks ago, shut down 
completely. Elsewhere, hundreds of 
preselected factories closed while at 
other plants workers wore armbands 
and flew banners proclaiming “No 
more lies" and "Solidarity today, 
bread tomorrow." In Warsaw, most 
buses pulled to the curb; streetcars 
kept moving. By making the strike 
short and selective, the unions coun- 
tered Government complaints that 
they were jumping on the already su- 
pine economy while “other areas" — 
meaning Moscow — watched closely. 

Union leaders said the walkout was 
intended as a warning to officials to 
negotiate promised raises. The Gov- 
ernment said this will cost $4 billion 
and pleaded for "a breathing space." 
The workers also protested the skimpy 
— until last week — media coverage of 
their activities. 

Also last week, a Warsaw court 
raised questions about their applica- 
tion for legal recognition. 

Yesterday, the Communist Party’s 
Centra] Committee resumed a plenary 
meeting, that halted after Edward 
Gierek was replaced as party leader 
last month- 


The Undemocratic 
Process at Work 


For a while last week, Argentina’s 
military junta seemed to be suffering 
from an ailment that sometimes af- 
flicts democracies — inability to com- 
promise. But three days past their 
self-impoGed deadline, the three-man 
military junta composed their differ- 
ences and chose Gen. Roberto 
Eduardo Viola who recently retired as 
Commander in Chief of the army to 
succeed retiring President Jorge Ra- 
fael Videla. 

The process had been stalled by dis- 
agreement over how much freedom 
General Viola would have in forming 
and running the new Government. The 
navy wanted guarantees that he would 
continue the junta's economic and 
political policies. Since the military 
overthrew Isabel Martinez de Peron in 
1976, those policies produced gradual 
improvement In an economy that once 
had 500 percent annual inflation. But 
at the same time, repression and state 
terrorism has become a way of life. 
The Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights reported this year that 
at least 7,000 persons had disappeared 
after being detained. 

General Viola, known as a shrewd 
politician and a political moderate, 
may try to move the nation toward an 
electoral system, possibly by 1985. 


Paris Anti-Semitism 
Hits a Synagogue 


For some Frenchmen, the deporta- 
tion of 125,000 French Jews to Nazi 
concentration camps hardly seemed to 
matter. Anti-Semitism has remained 
alive and well in some circles in 
France, and last week it struck at a 
Paris synagogue during Sabbath 
prayers. A bomb exploded in front of 
the building, killing three passersby 
and injuring members of the Reform 
Jewish congregation. 

A telephone caller claimed responsi- 
bility on behalf of the European Na- 
tionalist Fascists, which purportedly 
has ties with terrorists in West Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Interior Minister Christian Bonnet 
rushed to the site and President 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing indignantly 
called for an "exemplary” police in- 
vestigation. Promising a full-scale an- 
ti terrorist campaign, Mr. Bonnet ap- 
pealed to French Jews to refrain from 
violent reprisals threatened recently 
by a group calling itself the Jewish De- 
fense Organization. 

Last weekend, men with machine- 
guns fired into two synagogues, two 
Jewish schools and a memorial to Jew- 
ish deportees ; no one was hurt in those 
attacks. A crowd of 10.000 gathered at 
the synagogue yesterday to protest. ■ 
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New Nation-States Pick Up 
Nasty Habits of the Old Ones 


By FLORA LEWIS 


PARIS — The concept of inviolability of national .. 
borders and the sovereignty of states as the keystone 
of international relations has been buffeted from 
many directions lately. 

From the founding of the United Nations in 1945 
(with 50 members), through a solemn series of re- 
gional and global repetitions, the principle has al- 
ways been honored with a substantial amount of 
breach. But there tended to be excuses — colonial lib- 
eration movements, national unification (Korea and 
Vietnam.) or appeals for foreign assistance against 
outsiders (Angola and Ethiopia). 

Now, there has even been an erosion of the sense of 
need to justify military excursions with the rhetoric 
of international morality. Realpolitik, the compul- 
sion of naked self-interest, has been gaining ground 
in the third world, just when the United States sought 
to reassert a more principled policy, which it had 
been bitterly attacked for lacking in the 1960*s and 
early I970’s. 

The Iraqi invasion of Iran, after steady escalation 
of mutual provocations, is the latest example of 
violation of borders and an attempt to change them 
by force. The Iraqis bad agreed in 1975 on a settle-, 
mem of their old border dispute with the Shah, in re- 
turn for Iran’s stopping support for rebellious Iraqi 
Kurds. Baghdad could argue that Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini's Iran broke the spirit of the agree- 
• -meat' by caUingon Shiites to rise against the Iraqi re- 
gime, but that doesn’t change the fact that Iraq has - 
gone to war to change the borders, and then some. 

A few weeks ago, Poland, appeared to teeter on the 
brink of becoming another example of violated 
sovereignty. Although troops did not move, the 
threat of possible Soviet intervention played a key 
role in limiting the demands of striking workers 
against their own Government. 

And in December, the Soviet Union invaded Af- 
ghanistan on the pretext that somebody else was 
menacing intervention, in effect extending the 
Brezhnev doctrine beyond the Warsaw Pact area. 
That doctrine attempted to justify Soviet military 
imposition of a new regime on Czechoslovakia in 
1968, claiming that Moscow had a right to sustain 
revolutionary governments that were in danger of 
falling. 

Each of these recent moves responded to a specific 
set of circumstances, but each represented one more 
step away from the hard-won international recogni- 
tion of sovereign borders. 

The slippage had already gone far, however. 

The Organization of African Unity emerged from 
the colonial era with a firm rule of respect for the ex- 
isting crazy quilt of borders. It opposed outside inter- 
vention because the whole map of Africa would blow 
up if ethnic and geographical logic were accepted as 
reasons to force change. That view was victorious in 
the wars of secession in the Belgian Congo (now 
Zaire) and Nigeria and helped protect Ethiopia from 
Somalia and from Eritrean rebels for years before 
Addis Ababa’s shift into the Soviet camp. 

But it scarcely arose In the 1978 Ugandan invasion 
of Tanzania, followed last year by the more effective 
Tanzanian counterinvasion. The wars of southern 
Africa, until the cease-fire and electoral settlement 
which created Zimbabwe, sent Rhodesian and South 
African troops across borders of neighboring coun- 
tries harboring hostile guerrilla movements. That 
too reduced the meaning of borders. They are now 
open almost willy-nilly to the effectiveness of arms. 
Zimbabwe guerrillas dominated vital areas of Zam- 
bia during the long Rhodesian war, as the Palestin- 
ians had in Jordan until 1970 and later in Lebanon, 
where they left little more than a shell of a state with 
Syrian. Palestinian, and, for a time, overt Israeli 
military control of large sections of the country. 

Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia was only barely 
disguised as support for an alleged internal rebellion 
and China’s invasion of Vietnam was openly de- 
scribed as “punishment” in unabashed 19th-century 
terms. The Pakistani border has been repeatedly vio- 
lated during the fighting in Afghanistan, though so 
far the implicit threat of invasion or. more likely, of 
dismantling the country with armed support for res- 
tive tribes has not materialized. 

There have long been signs of strain on the Libyan- 
Egyptian border. Western authorities said there was 
a new build-up of armies on both sides two months 
ago. The Russians again spread the word that they 
would react vigorously to any attempt to bring down 
Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi. Without consistent re- 
gard for religion, ethnicity or ideology. Libya in turn 
has intervened covertly or overtly from the Philip- 
pines to Northern Ireland to the Sudan. Among 
others, Tripoli reportedly supported Bishop Abel T. 
Muzorewa’s private army in Rhodesia and, for a 
time, helped the Mengistu regime in Ethiopia 
against Moslem Somalis and Eritreans. Libya also 
sent expeditionary forces to Uganda and Chad, 
where they suffered serious defeats. 

Libya Illustrates changing international stand- 
ards. Before World War I, an overpopulated hungry 
country such as Egypt, bordering an almost empty 
but suddenly wealthy area, Libya, would simply 
have spilled over and colonized or absorbed its neigh- 
bor, subject only to the constraints of rival interna- 


tional interests. After World War II and the procla- 
mation of sanctified borders, such behavior was de- 
fined as aggression and ruled internationally una&- . 
ceptable. The strains of unequal circu m sta n ce per- . 
slsted nonetheless. But for nearly a generation they 
led to the reverse phenomenon of rich Libya trying 
unsuccessfully to “buy” population by merger or 
subversion. The latest attempt was with Syria, but 
nobody expects that to last any longer than Colonel 
Qaddafi’s other state unions. 

A generation or more after their liberation, former 
colonial nations have acquired increasingly impos- 
ing armed forces, which heighten the temptation to 
use force. Rules of international conduct devised by 
the victors of World War II, fuzzy and at times vio- 
lated as they have been, are not taken so seriously 
among themselves by the new or revived countries 
who joined the United Nations too late to help write 
these rales. And even if they yearned nostalgically 
for the old techniques of gunboat diplomacy, the in- 
dustrial countries have armed the third world so 
heavily with modern weapons that it would take a 


very different order of force today even fo try to‘i.>, ■' ; : ; 

pose a decision to the 19th-century w ay. An ew . 

national atmosphere seems to be emerging. Tfite •; ; 
tablished powers no longer find themselves so ’eg, j :■ “ ■ “ 
ble of imposing their system of world ozder, tlnbdh.. r. •’ 
part to the standoff -among their-bloCS add fa gttrtlg: t ^ '**' - 

the world political and power changes which 
helped develop. And the rest of the Wprid; has nofc^ ; ’• _ 

forged from ravaging experience the same 5 . : - ^ 

for fairly orderly international relations that Eq|. ■ . . 
peanand Western nations learned sdpaiafiilly r — £ -.*** “ 

The new countries have learned the. value of/;'- ; ' 

claim to sovereignty to the existing system. . - • : 

- a state, population groups have no- voice on the idr/. . ■>. . 

■ nati on?! scene — witness Palestinian frustration •-? ; r ' 

the perennial despair of the much laiger Kuxdish:;^. - - 
don. With a state, and armed force, almost anyth;; 

■ goes in the absence of a West European-style sysrtr' " 
of collective security or a mutual balance of fear, 
in East-West relations; 

.. The European-born state system has been adop 
around the globe. But the will and ability to acc 

the responsibilities with the privileges of states in , — 

not always followed , the fashion. It. took West! 
states centuries of mutual and third-party massa> 

to agree to link rights .and obligations. The spreac — - 

International violence 'seems to show that it ii 
enough to have a world organization where djspu 
can be argued and lip service, paid to principi Q JJ 
There is still a need far acceptance of the idea tlr FA 
more is to he lost than 7 gained fo.provoking war*^ ^ 
has by nio means become universaByobyious. 
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Prime Minister Francisco Si Carneiro 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


LISBON — Portuguese voters today choose a new 
parliament, but regardless of the outcome, institu- 
tional stability looks as if it will remain as elusive as 
it has been since the 1974 coup d’gtat that toppled 
Western Europe’s oldest dictatorship. 

Last December, Prime Minister Francisco S6 Car- 
neiro’s rightist Democratic Alliance woo a three-seat 
majority in the 250-member National Assembly, a 
novelty in Portugal’s mercurial parliamentary ex- 
perience. After a frantic campaign, -foe alliance’s 
strategists expect to match that performance today. 
Even if the Prime Minister’s coalition renews its ma- 
jority, however, only one step toward democratic 
stability will have been taken. The course ahead 
cou. J be long, uncertain and, just possibly, harmful 
to Portugal’s tentative experiment in democracy. 

The new Assembly will have the power to rewrite 
the country’s Constitution, laden with Marxist jar- 
gon and socialist aspirations that Mr. Sa Carneiro 
wants to eliminate. But changes have to be approved 
by a two-thirds vote and, because he is at logger- 
heads with Mario Soares' Socialists and the hard-line 
Communists, he will be hard-pressed to find the 
votes necessary to give Portugal a charter that will 


There are plentiful signs that tbe Partx^ese. ax/ r - 
dent and long-suffering people, are surfeited with t - ; ■ ‘ 7 

campaign caravans of beeping automobiles and t :; : 

posters that cover the walls of their towns and tir:*" : 

But two more months of politicians’ antics lie abet J- r- • • 

as the Democratic Alliance tries to sell its presidP ' * 

dal candidate, Gen. Antonio Soares Carneiro, ' :* v . 
short, bald man of deep conservative convictions: :■«■** - 

That will tie a difficult task, particularly sin’- k the 5- \ ;f* 
many Democratic Alliance partisans clearly fay^fn; .-un-nr* 
General Eanes, who won more than 61 percent of »» un- 

vote in 1976. But if the Prime Minister elects his ra 
President, he will call for a referendum to permit t 
Assembly to modify the Constitution by a simple u 
jority. President Eanes has said he would veto su 
an initiative, a move that would be supported by t 
watchdog Council of the .Revolution, while Genei 
Soares Carneiro has suggested he would approve it 
As President, Gen. Soares Carneiro would pre 
ably try to bring to heel the nine officers who raa 
up the Council of the Revolution, an institutional vc 
tige of the immediate post-coup, period. Soldiers a 
creeping back into Portuguese politics. Last mont 
Major Vasco Lourenco, a leftist in the Council of ti 
Revolution, announced formation of an “associatii 
of the soldiers of April” — April being the month 
which the dictatorship of Marcello Caetano was ove 
thrown in 1974. “We are .very worried about the pa 
sibllty that some officers might move to put an end 
democracy in Portugal," said Major Lourenco, cha 
ting in shirtsleeves in his office here last week. "T1 
theoretical danger of a coup always exists. But 
think that with the information I have, the danger 
not only theoretical." 

Soldiers like Vasco Lourenco argue that their a 
sociation. which has not yet been legalized, is large! 
a dissuasive reminder to older and conservative off 
cers who might harbor thoughts of rolling their tan) 
into the heart of Lisbon one day. The message is sin 
pfe: Don't be so certain you can count on your troops 
Soldiers are turning up on the right, too. The Con 
mandos Association furnishes heavies and bodj 
guards for General Soares Cameiro’s campai gn. I 
his struggle to wrest authority from Preside* 

Eanes, Prime Minister SA Carneiro sacked Lisbon' 
respected Police Chief, Lieut. Col. Jose Aparick 
who was close to the President and in a position t 
pass can interesting political intelligence. FIfty-eigf 
of the 80 military officers detached to the police o/\ 
fered their resignations in protest 
The intrusion of politics into the police is unset 
tiing. So. in Mr. Soares’ view, was last month’s mili 
taxy coup in Turkey. “The United States and th 




state of heavy industries nationalized after the coup. 

The Prime Minister’s strategy has been to blame 
the political impasse on the stem, popular President, 
Gen. Antonio Ramatho Eanes, and to try to replace 
him with a candidate of his own in Portugal's Decem- 
ber presidential election. 

Although the political philosophies of the President 
and the Prime Minister are not all that different, Mr. 
S& Carneiro has vowed that if General Eanes is re- 
elected — a strong possibility — - he will turn over the 
Government to someone else in his coalition so he can 
continue, from the back benches, to wage what has 
become a kind of political guerrilla war with the head 
of state. 


demned the coup In Turkey," he asserted. ‘*We neve 
thought that a coup was possible in a Western Euro 
pean country, and we have said that one was newt 
possible In Portugal.. But here the nostalgics for tin 
past might now think it’s possible after Turkey. And 
think that the great danger of SA Carneiro is that 
is capable of going up to a solution oLforce." 

Campaigns churn up such strong language: Portu 
gaJ s situation, while similar to Turkey’s In some re 
spects, is different in that it is free of the kind of ter 
1-0 f/® 1 " *“* brought on the coup there. But the fierci 
poliockmg ahead in the Presidential election hardb 
seems likely to enhance the reputation of democracy 
orof its practitioners.' 
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VSHINGTDN As Presid^nt Carter cook office three 
j&If years agp; both hlspr&election promises and his 
augural rhetoric reinforced expectations of a sub- 
1 change for the better in the course of United States 
is with the ***«* world. -As he welcomed representa- 


< ^govenunente to the 35th annual meeting of the 
Sank and toe International Monetary Fund last week. 


trust, in mood and language, was starkly drawn, 
ckin January 1977, in his "Statement to the World,” 
rter stressed the ecozk&riics as well as the politics of 
tment —and the United States self-interest. Because 
potential for growth, third woridcountries could be- 
ie noted, even greater markets for industrial court- 
oods. But be also emphasized there could be no world 
y while masses of people ware suffering from pov- 
mger, illiteracy and disease. 

9 rhetoric was impressive. The record is not. And not 
is the faults Mr. Cartier. Even had he come up with 
res to capitalize on what the Overseas Development 
„ a Washington think tank that analyzes such issues, 

— ' ** fhord Ac 


porta ti on and for other purposes designed to lilt living 

standards and respond to human needs.) 

One of die main difficulties facing Administration offi- 
cials who have pressed Congress for higher World Bank and 
Monetary Fund authorizations and appropriations has been 
the White House’s overall inability to articulate a develop- 
ment strategy. Critics note there is simply no mechanism 
within the Government to look at the overall set of relation- 
ships with the third world — what, for instance, is the devel- 
oping countries’ potential contribution to economic activity, 
or their impact on food and labor markets? 


One of the last wishes of the late Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey was to reorganize the Government’s aid machin- 
ery, as part of the creation of a broader development strat- 
egy. In homage to Mr. Humphrey’s stature. Congress read- 
ily bought the idea. And so a new agency was born, the Inter- 
national Development Cooperation Agency. But it has no op- 
erating responsibility and little influence. Mr. Carter ap- 
pointed a distinguished academic, Thomas Erlich, dean of 
the Stanford Law School, as its director, and then. White 
House observers say, promptly forgot it. 

Still, the Democratic Party platform cakes up the aid 
issue, both in its foreign policy chapter and in a special sec- 
tion dealing with the "developing world.” A comparison 
with the Republican platform shows some rather sharp dif- 
ferences in the two parties' mainstream thinking. While the 
Democrats echo the 1976 concerns over third world “aspira- 
tions” and proclaim the United States relationship now as 
"healthier and more productive” the Republicans see “new 
captive nations of Africa and Latin America threatened by 
the growing domination of Soviet power.” Mr. Reagan con- 
siders Nicaragua a "totalitarian Marxist regime” that 


respectively called "missed opportunities,” there is 
loubt that th 


that, the President could have' sold them to a 
ss that has been increasingly reluctant to touch any- 
nacking of foreign aid. 

t for campaign 1980 there isp.*t;eyen the rhetoric, 
ip service 2s;paid to global interdependence, and the 
» tween political, disruption and economic disorder, . 
ieir campaign speeches it is clear, that Mi-. Carter, 
Reagan and John B. Anderson regard the principal 
>f foreign policy as the Soviet militaiy threat, rela- 
th the Allies and ties to the Middle East. 

>se were not the needs Robert S. McNamara, making 
jet ary appearance as World Bank president, gave 
y to last week. In an Impassioned speech warning 
iplte advances of the last 25 years, 600 million people 
tely to be living to absolute poverty by the year 2000, 
d for a tripling of the bank’s annual loans by 1985 and 
esounding ovation from delegates ‘for his missionary 
a development strategist over the last 13 years; Mr. 

5 reception was pallid hy comparlson. 
s year so far the I.M.F. has lent more than £> billion 
bauik more than £12 billion, but the need is rising ex- 
ally because of oil price shocks. The twin pillars of 
Id economic order last week got a great light from 
embership to work toward a substantial enlarge- 
their lending base. (The fund lends to countries that 
y their bills for food, oil and other products they con- 
n condition that they take specific measures to get 
onomy working better. The banklendsmoney Tor 
: to increase food and energy output, improve trans- 
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U.S. and the Third World: 
lots of trade, little aid 
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should be denied assistance, and wants closer cooperation 
with both Mexico and Canada in the beginnings of a “North 

American Common Market. ” 

Another key difference is the Republican stress on bilat- 
eral assistance as “the best assurances that aid programs 
will be fully accountable to the American taxpayer.” In re- 
cent years, the trend has been to give a greater role to multi- 
lateral institutions, such as the World Bank, to try to depo- 
liticize the development process. And while both parties 
speak of the need to encourage private investment. Republi- 
cans go a step beyond in contending that only through pri- 
vate economic development can poverty be eliminated. 

As for the independent candidate, John Anderson’s for- 
eign policy statements are strongly Eurocentric. What 
counts is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
structure, and strategic relations with the Soviet Union. 

But Mr. Anderson also notes the Importance of eco- 
nomic interrelationship, referring to one study from the 
United Nations Conference for Trade and Development that 
concludes that a 3 percent increase in growth rates of non-oil 
producing countries could result in an annual increase of 1 
percent in the growth rates of the Industrial nations in the 
Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development. 
The Illinois Representative has voted for international aid 
efforts and appropriations for the World Bank and other 
financial Institutions. He opposes linking aid with a nation’s 
short-term conduct, on the ground that that limits third 
world freedom of action. 

As for Congress, It has been preoccupied with the Soviet 
Union, Inflation, fiscal restraint and other domestic eco- 
nomic issues. And that, as much as President Carter's 
preoccupations with the same issues, has reduced the op- 
tions available to the Administration to structure a broader 
North-South relationship. "Politically, It was impossible for 
the President to, say, ask for more money for the World 
Bank on the one hand while cutting back programs of 
Health, Education and Welfare on the other,” commented 
David W. Secrest, an aide to the House Banking Committee. 

But during the Carter years, some issues of concern to 
the developing countries have gotten attention. Negotiation 
and passage of new Panama Canal treaties and the Zimba- 
bwe settlement signaled Washington's willingness to deal 
with third world nations on a more equal footing. The Ad- 
ministration’s emphasis on human rights had a significant 
effect, although the selective implementation of the policies 
was criticized by leaders of developing countries. 

In trade, however, the Administration’s record is 
mixed. It told developing countries they would reap benefits 
from last year’s new trade liberalization agreement. And, 
as tariffs decline, they will gain some additional access to 
markets in developed countries. But the growing protection- 
ism in the developed world is leading to other barriers; the 
Carter Administration's direct quotas on sugar and Indus- 
trial fasteners are only two examples. 

In Washington last week, there was little echo of the air 
of anticipation of 1976. But deft compromises succeeded in 
deferring the potentially explosive issue of Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization participation. Members’ existing credit 
range was tripled, and 14 developed countries agreed to ad- 
vance $1.2 billion to keep money moving to the poorest coun- 
tries. Congress recessed Thursday without acting on the 
United States share of the "soft window” loan fund. What- 
ever happens Election Day is not likely to change that pace. 
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on Washington, Seen in a Moscow Mirror 


wad of the Institute of United States and Canadian 
3/ the Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Kremlin ‘s 
expert on American-Soviet relations, Georgy A. Ar- 


-- , is the ear of Andrei A. Gromyko and Leonid I. Brezh- 

hfO 1 OUC hi 61 J tfo? Soviet leadership’s perceptions — and 

options -=- about the United States. Last week, in the 
7- >’s 18th-century mansion, Mr. Arbatov sat down 

i with. Craig RJ Whiptqy, dj Meffif The Nep Yofk. 
foscow bureau, who: is cern^utting a three-year as- i 



\t there. [Excerpts from diair tape 8 interview follow. 
vstioo. To see how had U-S.-SovIetTeiatians have be- 
ta enough to look at the way J>oth countries suspect 
er*s motives in the Iran-Iraq war. Why do you keep 
,(us of somehow trying to profit from U? ’’•• 

' wer. Such suspicions are widespread, not only in the 
hion. I suspect that had the atmosphere of detente 
sd, there would have been much less chance of a war 
ticular, if events in the Middle East had gone along 
totifui signs :hat die Pots of the joint Sbviet-Ameri can understanding of Octo- 
affenng people, a rtsurfc instead of the now rather futile-looking lines of the 
vans of beep.rg auiaasiiayid agreement. 1 personally believe that, in the 
act the wails c: their 1*®% nobody will gain from this war. That it came to 
fflOfith.*' of yviidcians’iSPar just shows how unhealthy fbe.sftuatian in the re- 
ittc Alliance *.ne5 to sd: And the presence of the American Navy nearby 
Gen Ar/.or.io Scare hake things any better. . ? ■' 

would be the Soviet reaction if the United. 
a task, pi’iw other Western countries intervened to assure the " 

itic A ?'- -orce oanisa® dltinroi^ the Strata M Htrauz? • . 
whr t.c ri than ne 8 ativ e. We understand very well what oil 

, V.uJ, plJeMiraaier^ 0 w esternEurope. tiie United States. Japan and 

* ** » * - i.,.rfiAr noKmo Dill nm' rfnn’t ^hlnlr Aw rkww. 

m< 

jdify 

rt Eanes has 

move :ha*. '^--^.r^raqT 


p—rr.e Minina e® western fc.urope.me 
V m f _," ™.- e «. n d!iotber nations. But we don 

tVx'xari ie if the Persian > 


don’t 3hink it confers on .them 
Ttwouid.be betterfor every- 
jih is region if thePersianGulf weredemfliterized. 


dl of the ^^\ L ^ u ^;arn not aware that such a problem exists at this mo- 


•r. S'ares arms control the mala agenda item, the only Im- 

g to bee: ihe “ ^htag.in U.S.-Soriet rations? 


Ger 


it ike main thing is preventions? nuclear war: Arms 


etiiatc pw-t^-r r;*. «ls very, closely connected. But we already have 

it Apn — • 



proofs from recent history that it doesn’t help arms control 
if it remains the only issue in our relations. If we look back to 
1972, we will see the scope of our relations has become nar- 
rower and narrower. Maybe the first victim was trade. 
After the Jackson-Vanik Amendment [to the 1974 Trade Act, 
finking increased commerce to increased Soviet emigra- 
tion] > nobody could regard trade as a very promising field. 
Then Europe — the United States has been trying since the 
Helsinki Conference In 1975 to take advantage of those bard- 
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2au Plunges Ahead 


«q»pears, is acting but its version of the drama 

harbor the United States as thentates* rights controversy. 

Lisbon ?r.* v- .^[.^Iinister Pierre Elliott Trudeau set: the stage last 


to give them some ambiguous language to take home to the 
Kremlin, but nothing else.” 
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federal Government at a conference 
Brian Peddord of Newfoundland ex- 
seemed to be- the general sentiment of the 
ss when. be called Mr. Trudeau’s action a "betrayal” 
nada’s citizens. Parliament begins considering the 
tomorrow and opposition leader Joe Clark has al- . 
Seated he will fight It. 


i>m of Speech 



Small-Bore Rebuttal 

■ Ecuadorean legislators will be careful from now on, when 
they debate with their colleague Otto Arosemena, not to lec- 
ture him about ethics. Pablo Davalos, a conservative legis- 
lator, did so last week — or so Mr, Arosemena said — and 
got shot for bis trouble. It happened during an argument 
over a women’s retirement bill. Mr. Arosemena, witnesses 
said, drew a .38 caliber revolver and fired at Mr. Davalos, 
hitting him in the thigh. The bullet also wounded another 
legislator in the foot. Mr. Arosemena, who as a legislator is 
immune to prosecution, said later that he had intended only 
to intimidate Mr. Davalos. "Unfortunately,” he said, "I lost 
my temperas anyone of you could in the circumstances.” 

Greece’s Quid Pro Quo • 

It’s not the first time Greece has said it, but this time it 
sounded more urgent: The United States must resolve the 
impasse that has kept Greece from re-entering the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s military structure or forfeit the 
use of four American military bases in Greece. The impasse 
is the result of Greek demands that are opposed by Turkey, 
another NATO member. Greece withdrew from NATO's 
military wing in 1974,' after Turkey's invasion of Cyprus and 
the failure of NATO and President Nixon to condemn it. 
Athens applied to be readmitted in 1976. The urgency stems 
from the fact that Greece will bold elections next year and 
President Constantine Karam anils feels be cannot afford to 
have the American bases as an issue in the campaign. 


won accords to make things 
as difficult as possible for 
. the Soviet Union. The Mid- 
dle East — we lived through 
wars but came to under- 
stand that we had to estab- 
lish a mechanism to work to- 
gether, that it was impossi- 
ble to reach a settlement 
without the United States 
and impossible without the 

Soviet Union. And there was Camp David. Everybody was 
trying to forget about the Soviet Union, to isolate it from the 
settlement in the Middle East. 

Q. If President Carter is re-elected, the Administration 
says it will try to get SALT II ratified. Suppose it fails? 

- A. They’d better not. 

Q. Can relations Improve without the treaty? Can we 
work around It and negotiate agreement on medium-range 
weapons systems In Europe? 

A. We can negotiate immediately about medium-range 
missiles and American forward-based systems in Europe. 
But nothing can go into force until the big equation — SALT 
II — is solved. There could be damage-limiting operations, 
but It would be a tremendous blow to detente and to the fu- 
ture of Soviet-American relations, to arms control, even to 
the guarantee of peace. 

Q. Suppose Ronald Reagan is elected? He says be is 
against SALT II. 

A. First, we do not interfere in your internal affairs and 
we are ready to work with any Government. As a student of 
American affairs, I can add quite privately my observation 
that your politicians tend to drift to the center after they get 
to power, from whatever side. You know our Marxist view 
about bow the U.S. is ruled. And even in American, non- 
Marxist- terms, nobody would deny the importance of the Es- 
tablishment, how it tries to envelop each new President and 
show him the way to go. But if Mr. Reagan remains In this 
position of simply rejecting SALT II, it will be very harmful 
to Soviet-U.S. relations and to basic American interests. 

Q. But who would be your favorite candidate? 

A. Comrade Gus Hall. 

Q. There is a feeling of strategic inferiority In the U.S. 

A. These feelings were encouraged by the difficulty of 
psychological adjustment to a new situation. Americans 
lived for many years behind two oceans, with a feeling of 100 
percent security. Then they Lived a couple of decades after 
World War II with a feeling of overwhelming strategic su- 
periority. Now they have become just as vulnerable as we 
are, as alt Europeans. We have lived with that for centuries. 
The Americans have become vulnerable for the first time, 
so there have been constant attempts to somehow reverse 
the situation. And there was the naive hope that more dol- 


lars and more military hardware could make you invulner- 
able again. Now there is parity. Whatever you do won't be 
able to change that. You cannot increase security by arms 
appropriations, only by detente, by rebuilding international 
relations, developing the widest possible cooperation. No 
U.S, leader would exchange his strategic situation for our 
strategic situation — say, having on the U.S. northern bor- 
der. the Warsaw Bad nations; on the Mexican border some- 
thing like China with a billion people, nuclear armaments 
and claims to territory beyond the Rio Grande, and some- 
where offshore, Japan. 

Q. But aren't you confirming that 
there has been a tremendous Soviet 
buildup, that gave you parity with us? 
A. We had to keep up with you. 

Q. We consulted on Vietnam. Why 
couldn't we have had consultations on 
Afghanistan before you sent in troops? 

A. You never consulted us about 
whether to go into Vietnam, only about 
how to extricate yourselves. The Gov- 
ernment in Afghanistan is a sovereign 
Government. By this reasoning why 
shouldn't we discuss the composition of 
a government in Pakistan, South 
Korea or El Salvador? 

Q. The Soviet attitude toward what 
Is happening In Poland causes great 
concern. You accuse the West of Inter- 
fering, which raises alarms about what 
you might do there. 

A. There are attempts by right- 
wing West Germans and Western 
right-wing trade union leaders to inter- 
fere. We warn them and the Poles warn 
them. But in general, the foundations 
of society there are solid and firm and 
I’m very optimistic about the pros- 
pects. You must understand why we 
are so sensitive. The West has inter- 
fered in our affairs from the first days 
of our revolution. Even now, you have 
a Captive Nations Week sponsored by 
the Congress and the President. It is declared that, in your 
opinion, all our republics don’t actually belong to the Soviet 
Union, even the Urals and the northern Caucasus and Sibe- 
ria. We are left with the space maybe from Moscow to 
Leningrad, from Smolensk to Gorky. What would the Ameri- 
can reaction be if our Supreme Soviet, our President, would 
declare a Captive Nations Week of America and demand 
with -a lot of justification, by the way, that your country be 
given to whom it belongs: Indians, Mexicans, Canadians, 
blacks, and Alaska, maybe, to us? 

Q. Is the cold war coming back In (he 1980’s? 

A. It is not easy to freeze the world in a permanent new 
cold war because of changed international realities. 

Q, What do you have in mind? 

A. Begin with the changed military situation. From the 
U.S.. viewpoint, the cold war might have seemed meaningful 
because of a hope to coerce the Soviet Union into doing what 
Washington wanted. These designs never materialized even 
then. Under a new balance, under parity, there are no 
chances at all to succeed in them. Second, by comparison, 
Cold War II would involve a much greater number of par- 
ticipants in international power games, many uncontrolla- 
ble and even irresponsible, which would tremendously in- 
crease the risks. Also, the U.S- allies very probably won’t - 
simply follow the leader without thinking of their own inter- 
ests. They are greatly vulnerable even to a small war in Eu- 
rope. which may be considered strictly “tactical” from the 
American viewpoint. And take economic relations. West 
German trade with the U.S. is about as great as with East- 
ern Europe. The picture is similar for other West Euro- 
peans’ trade. Finally, in the U.S. itself, it won’t be easy to 
endlessly increase a military budget. Washington can’t cut 
back severely on social appropriations. 

Q. Will the Soviet Union always remain, willing to im- 
prove the atmosphere with the United States? 

A. I don’t know about "always” and "willing” — it de- 
pends on what you do in the meantime. We don’t want to 
denigrate the U.S. It is a strong power that plays a gre^t role 
In the world and bears heavy responsibility for its actions. 
But we aren’t begging lor dfeiente as some special favor. The 
interest is mutual. And detente can work only if this is un- 
derstood by both sides. 
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In Summary 


The New York Times /George Tames 

Representative A1 UUman (left) and Senator Russell B. Long confer with Repre- 
sentative Barber B. Conable Jr. (center) on the budget last week. 


Congress Goes 
Ashore Without 
Clearing Decks 


Not perhaps the most ideal forum to 
conduct the people’s business: a legis- 
lative body, dead tired from elections, 
with any number of members who've 
, just been whipped or are contemplat- 
ing long-planned retirement. But such 
will be the 96th Congress, which took 
an election break last week, when it 
reassembles in Washington on Nov. 12. 

House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill 
Jr. declared that the lame-duck ses- 
sion, the first to follow a Presidential 
election in three decades, would meet, 
if it had to, until “five minutes before 
the new Congress takes office on Jan. 
3." Republicans contended that Mr. 
O'Neill and the rest of the Democratic 
leadership had arranged to postpone 
action to postpone blame for a decid- 
edly unbalanced Federal budget for 
the new fiscal year. 

In any event, the best Congress 
could do before clearing out was to 
pass an emergency funding extension 
good through Dec. 15, and even that 
was a close thing. The perennial disa- 
greement over financing abortions for 
poor women delayed passage of the ex- 
tension until it was almost time for the 
Federal bureaucracy to start shutting 
itself down. The compromise finally 
struck prohibits Medicaid payments 
for abortions except when the life of 
the mother is threatened or in cases of 
rape or incest reported in 48 hours. 

The outlook for anything but essen- 
tials in the lame-duck session seems 
guarded. Congress has yet to do any- 
thing about extending revenue shar- 
ing, a program countless local govern- 
ments have come to depend on. Bills 
that would set aside some 100 million 
acres of Alaska for parks and recrea- 
tional uses, overhaul the Federal 
criminal code and establish a “super- 
fund" to clean up hazardous chemical 
and oil pollution — including such en- 
vironmental catastrophes as New 
York’s Love Canal — are pending as 
well. 

Before closing down. Congress ap- 
proved a bill that would split the Fifth 
Federal judicial circuit, covering 
much of the Deep South, into two new 
circuits. The proposal had been op- 
posed until recently by civil rights 
groups. It also passed a measure that 
would limit, with certain exceptions, 
surprise searches of news rooms by 
Federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment officers. 


Carter Brothers Get 
An Interim Scolding 


The revelation earlier this year that 
Billy Carter had finally and reluc- 
tantly registered as a paid agent of one 
of the least respectable, foreign gov- 
ernments touched off an epidemic of 
speculation. Republicans in particular 
posed questions whose answers, they 
hoped, would prove politically embar- 
rassing: Did Libya get extra-special 
help from Billy's brother, the Presi- 
dent, or from the President’s assist- 
ants? Did the Justice Department go 
out of its way to avoid coming down 
hard on Billy? 

After public hearings, a special Sen- 
ate subcommittee established to sort 
out the affair concluded in an interim 
report last week that Billy Carter, in 
taking Tripoli's $220,000 "loan” and at- 
tempting to parlay his contacts into a 
lucrative oil deal, deserved "severe 
criticism." The panel also nicked 
President Carter for failing to tell 
Libya flat out that it had nothing to 
gain by sidling up to his brother. But 
the report didn’t say the President's 
actions or those of his aides had been 
illegal or unethical. While asserting 
that Justice, at least at the lower 
levels, had done just fine, the subcom- 
mittee said Attorney General Benja- 
min R. Civiletti and White House na- 
tional security adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski should have told the President 
more, and sooner, about his brother’s 
shenanigans. 

Some members of the subcommittee 
thought the report wasn’t nearly tough 
enough. Vice chairman Strom Thur- 
mond, Republican of South Carolina, 
said that "the conduct of the highest 
officials in the Carter Administration 
probably deserves censure.” Bob 
Dole, Republican of Kansas, added, 
“It strains credibility beyond the 
breaking point to accept the state- 
ments that the President and his 
brother only discussed the Libyan 
situation three times from April of 1979 
through June of 1980. ” ' 

It wasn't just a coincidence that the 
day before the subcommittee released 
its report, the White House issued in- 
structions detailing how Government 
officials should henceforth deal with 
members of the President’s family. 


Without naming names, the memoran- 
dum says that there should be a 
"strong presumption” against grant- 
ing any Government contract or li- 
cense, even if a request is "entirely 
meritorious.” Nor, says the directive, 
should Govenment employees disclose 
any information that isn't on the pub- 
lic record. 


San Juan Hauls In 
The Welcome Mat 


Hospitality is one thing, hut import- 
ing potential competitors for already 
scarce jobs is going too far. So last 
week, the Government of Puerto Rico 
went to court to hlock Carter Adminis- 
tration plans — announced last month 
— to "temporarily” bouse as many as 
5,000 Cuban and Haitian refugees at an 
abandoned military base in the com- 
monwealth. 

Puerto Rican Gov. Carlos Romero 
Barcelo at first was only lukewarm to 
the relocation plan, which predictably 
had received much warmer backing' 
from the mainland governors who 
have been reluctant hosts to thousands 
of the hard-to-place refugees. As com- 
plaints mounted (mainly that the 
resettlement in Puerto Rico, where 
unemployment is near 18 percent, will 
be anything but temporary), the Gov- 
emor — who has to face the voters 
himself this November — went with 
the flow. . 

The commonwealth's lawyers were- 
n’t the first in court. Earlier, labor 
unions and residents of towns near the 
old army fort filed suit, asserting that 
facilities on the base would be inade- 
quate for large numbers of refugees. A 
hearing has Wen scheduled for tomor- 
row in Federal District Court. 

Late in the week, a Puerto Rican en- 
vironmental board ordered the Navy 
to stop building housing for the refu- 
gees, and the White House announced 
that it would send no more than 5.000 
refugees down. 


Butting of Heads 
On Teamster Fund 


Labor Secretary Ray Marshall last 
week took the witness chair, and con- 
siderable umbrage,' before a Senate 
subcommittee that has criticized his 
department's efforts to clean up the 
Teamsters’ Central States pension 
fund. Mr. Marshall, who initially re- 
fused to testify, insisted that Labor's 
investigation and. since 1977, supervi- 
sion, of the $2.2 billion fund had been a 
“stunning success," despite “reckless 
allegations" to the contrary. 

Subcommittee chairman Sam Nunn, 
a Democrat of Georgia, charged none- 
theless that there were "glaring defi- 
ciencies” in performance. Further, 
said the Senator, evidence gathered by 
his staff "tends to show continuing in- 
fluence of organized crime on the 
fund." The subcommittee in recent 
weeks has heard an array of witnesses 
— including the head of the General 
Accounting Office — assert that Labor 
hasn't been doing nearly as well as Mr. 
Marshall claimed. For one thing, it 
was said, the department had in some 
cases failed to bring criminal charges 
even when it had the goods. Last week, 
subcommittee members complained 
that an internal memorandum review- 
ing the department's pension fund in- 
vestigation might have been illegally 
destroyed. 

In 1977, the department, acting with 
the Internal Revenue Service, forced 
trustees of the fund, including union 
president Frank E. Fitzsimmons, to 
resign. New trustees were subse- 
quently appointed and the department 
has continued to oversee the fund and 
its managers' attempts to recover 
money believed squandered through 
mismanagement or slummed off by 
organized crime. 


Cleveland Gets Its 
Busing in Order 


The Cleveland School Board made 
such a muddle of carrying out earlier 
desegregation orders that in July a 
Federal judge called its handiwork 
"maladministration” and took the ex- 
traordinary step of putting his own ad- 
ministrator in charge. 

Last week, the schools, which are 
two-thirds black, opened with a sys- 
temwide desegregation plan in effect 
for the first time. Much to the relief of 
community leaders, concerned about 
the city’s poor reputation, nearly 
42,000 of the district’s 85,000 students 
were bused without incident. The dese- 
greation plan — which got under way 
even though the school board is ap- 
pealing the judge’s ruling — was the 
final phase in a three-stage program. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Attack on VoIckerLast Week Reflected Political and Economic Uncertainty | 


Carter’s Frustration Rises 
Along With Interest Rates 


In his criticism. Mr. Carter was 
model of many of his predecessors whdjhads 
scrapes with the Fed. although rarely so 
.near Election Day. An early dispute cam*# 
when President Truman objected tOra"Fed| 
allow interest rates . which had been held dcwh 
the cost of financing war debt, to float upward 
• ended in slightly higher rates and most import 
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By STEVEN RATTNER 


WASHINGTON — In retrospect, it was inevitable. 
President Carter would be unable to keep his hands 
off- the Federal Reserve, particularly in an election 
year — and especially in a time of double-digit inter- 
est rates. . 

Last week, sure enough, the Presidential criticism 
began in earnest, with a statement by Mr. Carter 
that said as much about economic realities as it did 
about politics. "My own judgment is that the strictly 
monetary approach to the Fed’s decision on the dis- 
count rate and other banking policies is ill-advised,” 
he said. 

On the more obvious political level, Mr. Carter 
was, of course, worried about his re-election. In that 
quest, Mr. Carter’s concern with interest rates would 
most likely revolve to a large degree around mort- 
gage rates, which in California and other parts of the 
country have recently soared past 14 percent. "It 
would obviously be much better for me as a candi- 
date for election if the interest rates were going 
down," Mr. Carter conceded. 

Mr. Carter’s statements also reflected a growing 
realization that the key to the tenuous economic 
recovery now seemingly under way is held by the 
Fed and its chairman, Paul A. Volcker, as the shep- 
herd of monetary policy. The effect of tax cuts or in- 
creased spending — the fiscal instruments available 
to Government — would be delayed. 

More important, Mr. Carter’s attack on the Fed- 
eral Reserve is indicative of new economic tensions. 
The economy has begun to grow again, as was 
demonstrated by last week's report of a dip in Octo- 
ber to a 7.5 percent unemployment rate from 7.6 per- 
cent a month earlier. But growth produces rapidly 
expanding demands for money and credit, which, if 
unmet, are quickly translated into higher interest 
rates. In past recoveries, the Fed has avoided this by 
making money and credit freely available. 


This time around, though. Mr. Volcker has tried in- 
sistently to stick to his aim of gradually reducing the 
growth of money, and interest rates have run up. The , 
Citibank prime rate reached 14 percent last week. In 
his suggestion Friday that rates have “overreacted’ 
to Fed moves, Mr. Volcker appeared to be attempt- 
ing to deflect Mr. Carter’s criticism, not altering his 
commitment to restrained money growth. 

Some private economists have been increasingly 
expressing concerns similar to Mr. Carter's. The 
growing belief is that the summer rebound was in 
large part a snapback from the torrid spring decline. 
Underlying that rebound, economists fear, is -a very 
weak economy susceptible to new interest rate jolts. 
“It is very difficult to see the upturn continuing in 
light of the higher interest rates.” said M. Kathryn 
Eickhoff, executive vice president of Townsend- 
Greenspan Inc., a New York consulting firm. "Our 
expectations for the fourth quarter are worse than 
they were before the rate rises.” Mr. Carter’s re- 
marks also reflected the fact that Mr. Volcker, once 
thought a strongman on the economic team, very 
nearly above criticism, is now being widely assailed. 

Administration economists claimed to see hopeful 
signs in the 0.2 percent decline in September pro- ' 
ducer prices. And last week’s report of a 1.9 percent 
increase in the leading economic indicators sug- 
gested that the economy could manage to continue its 
pat tern. of performing more strongly than expected. 

But to the financial experts’ thinking, Mr. Volcker, 
who just one year ago began a new system of mone- 
tary controls intended to produce smooth, slow 
growth in money, has produced still more volatility. 
(After five weeks of unexpected increases in the 
money supply, last week a sharp decline, again unex- 
pected, was announced.) 

Volatility was the focus last week of Republican 
criticisms. "You have to have a whole program and 
you have to coordinate it,” said George P. Shultz, 
chairman of Ronald Reagan’s economic policy coor- 
dinating committee. 


a public affi rma tiCBTpf the Fed’s imlependence;^ 


In 1965. President Johnson summoned Out 
William McCtaesney. Martin to Texas to 
about an Increase'in .die discount rate, the rate 




viiiced that the Fed under Arthur Burns wto — 
too stingy, leaked false reports that -Mr. 
lobbying for a salary increase. (In a twist J 
usual theme, Mr. Burns was attacked in first Q : “ 
outside the Administration for allegedly booscT f'. C 
money supply to help insure Mr.-Nixon’s 
a charge he strongly denied.) . . . . . * ‘ -sa*** 

- At the outset of Mr. Carter’s tenure, aides $>.£ ■. 

Stuart E. Eizenstat, chief domestic advise? 1 ’* . ^ 
Charles L. Schultze, chairman of the Council, 
nomic Advisers, occasionally suggested th^t-ir 
were too high. But in the past two years, as c$" 
about inflation have accelerated. fiie A dmfriiq *. 
has held its fire for the most part In April 1978 
Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blumentha 
battled then-Fed Chairman G. William Miller' 

higher rates. . 0 •• . 

WbetberMr. Carter was mainly just using ir 
as a convenient whipping boy remains to -• 
Would he really prefer that the Federal Resets : . -- 1 
pand the money supply faster? For neariya ye? ; : -.- 

financiai markets have been exceedingly^ 
about economic policy and havebeent partita 
fearful of excessive stimulation of. the- ecc-” 

Thus, when the money supply was allowed to’rfej 

faster pace — a shift which cnisfomarily wou<j !7 - 
to lower interest rates — the result has mstea^"-’ . .1 

been higher rates, because inflationary fetor 
In leveling his attack, Mr. -Carter maywe^j:-'— ;J\‘ 
taken comfort from his knowledge that the F'e*s _ 

law independent of the White House. /The " 

and I together would have the ultimate jauthc\r - : ^"' s 1 


override some of the consequences of the 
sions,” Mr. Carter noted last week: 


very complicated process -and creates unwjjv ^ ■ V 

ftict-and controversy within the economic systsfeire* 




Also Possible, an ‘Unholy Alliance’ of Business, Labor and Government 
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Associated Press; Gamma. Liaison /NickeLsberg 

Auto workers listen as layolf plans are explained in Janesville. Wis.; an unemployed 

miner (right) is retrained for construction work. 


T ripartite Approach to 
Economic Revival May 
Mark a 3- W ay Split 


By EDWARD COWAN 


WASHINGTON — As did five Presidents before 
him, Jimmy Carter is experimenting with a three- 
sided approach to economic problem solving that 
brings together representatives of business, labor 
and government. In the case of steel, a White House 
announcement last week showed, the tripartite ap- 
proach can lead to a package of assistance involving 
trade, environmental protection and investment. Mr. 
Carter also has created a tripartite committee to 
concentrate on the troubles of the automobile indus- 
try, and has said he wifi put together a broad-gauge 
Economic Revitalization Board. 

The board's mission, Mr. Carter declared in his 
Aug. 28 economic renewal policy, would be to advise 
the President on “industrial dislocation” (plant shut- 
down), worker retraining and how to satisfy Federal 
health and safety requirements at least cost. 

Like the committees created by Presidents Ken- 
nedy. Johnson and Ford, Mr. Carter's board also will 
advise “on the full range of economic policy issues,” 
a sweeping mandate to be carried over from the "na- 
tional accord” with labor negotiated a year ago. 
Tripartite or labor-management committees under 
Presidents Eisenhower and Nixon had more limited 
responsibilities — moderating wage increases in con- 
struction, forexample. 

In addition, the Economic Revitalization Board is 
to make recommendations for an “industrial devel- 
opment authority,” a task that surely will be its most 
controversial. 

On its face. Mr. Carter’s attempt to substitute 
cooperation for confrontation between government 
and business as part of a strategy of industrial revi- 
talization appears to imply more Federal interven- 
tion in investment decisions, with an emphasis on 
shoring up the older industrial cities in the upper 
Middle West and Northeast. 

Mr. Carter’s interest in tripartitism is deeply in- 
tertwined with politics. If he wins a second term, the 
new board could be a continuing institutional bond 
between the White House and organized labor, a rela- 
tionship that might help Vice President Mondale, 
should he decide to campaign for the 1984 Presiden- 


tial nomination. If Ronald 
Reagan wins, tripartitism in 
some form might be prac- 
ticed, for some Reagan advis- 
ers, notably former Treasury 
Secretary George P. Shulz, 
believe in it. 

Mr. Carter’s proposal 
seems to go well beyond what has been the central 
purpose of labor-management collaboration in 
Northern Europe, hammering out annual wage set- 
tlements. In fact, Mr. Carter began just such an ex- 
ercise a year ago when the "national accord" led to a 
three-sided Pay Advisory Commitee. 

Labor has expressed strong interest in the tripar- 
tite approach. One reason is the ardent desire of lead- 
ers like Lane Kirkland of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. and Doug, 
las Fraser, President of the United Auto WorkersZto 
be in close touch with the White House and to be re- 
garded by their rank-and-file and the public as men 
with considerable political power. That is not just 
vanity. In the aging basic Industries that rim the 
Great Lakes — autos, steel, rubber — labor leaders 
feel that preserving jobs means getting Government 
to help the employers cope with import competition, 
expensive Federal environmental and health re- 
quirements and the raising of billions of dollars to 
pay for plant renewal. 

The unions also hope to parlay Carter-style tripar- 
tism into a stronger union voice in how companies in- 
vest pension funds. Leaders like Mr. Kirkland and 
Edward J. Cariough of the Sheet Metal Workers 
want to see pension money flow, as an A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
paper puts it Into "new job-creating industries” and 
modernization of existing industries." - 

The A.F.L -C.I.O. language, which was echoed in a 
muted way by Mr. Carter cm Aug. 28, contemplates 
Congressional chartering of a tripartite institution 
that would invest pension money, with Washington 
guaranteeing "a minimum return” so that tomor- 
row's pensioners take no risk. 

■ L £ e oU T of the President’s program, this 

implies a further degree of Federal intervention in 
cap!^ flows. The Government already influences 
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ness leaders are expected to be cool, or oppose*?^ 
were some Administration economists'- The c 
pejorative terms for this sort of intervention ^.: 
Federal bailouts” and "reScuing losers. ” 

Arguing that such Intervention, like Federal 
ance of home mortgages, would be' essentially* * 
mgn, a White House aide says that helping depress 
communities is necessary because “the markerriS* 

SSEST*** l ° teIp pe °P te transition.” 
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JSJSSIS emphasis on industrial dislocation 
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board, Irving ShJfeiro of DuPont, has expres>V; 
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rtasm for the tripartite approach, although pn* 
nent executives have served previous teiEV 
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nance of big business. ' * " * 


be made by loan guarantees and direct lending. Busi- 
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- ■ The companies dropped the 
-s after President Carter placed 
^•fibargp on United States exports of 
fogy to the Soviet Union in the af- 
fix of Russian intervention, in Af- 
itan. 

a and Paris, in what has been de- 
das an unofficial agreement, 
old Washington that companies 
ASJ v Cl ttment lr countries would not pick up 
cts dropped by Americans. But 
m and French officials have 
clear that; they think little of 
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but there is a difference in mentality,” 
said Bernd Kriiger, Klockner’s chief 
^okesman, in Duisburg. “We negoti- 
ated the Novolipetsk ccmtract for five 
years. 1 don't know many American 
businessmen who would stay on the 
ball that long.” 

Business may be as usual, but it is 
not like the early 1970’s when the Soviet 
Union and its Eastern European satel- 
lites ordered technology wholesale in 
the West to aid productivity. 

Still, while the embargo virtually 
halved America’s trade with the Soviet 
Union in the first half of 1980. causing it 
to plummet to $857 million from $1.7 bil- 
lion in last year’s first half, France ex- 
pects its trade with the Soviet Union to 
rise to. $4.7 billion this year, from $3.8 
billion last year. 

AAfter a surplus of $239 million last 
year, the French expect a slight deficit 
this year, but a French-Soviet trade 
commission meeting in early October 
will thrash out ways to give new im- 
pulses to bilateral business. 

West German exports to Eastern Eu- 
rope last year totaled $8.7 billion, 
nearly three-fourths of the value of the 
goods Germany sent to the United 
States, its major trade partner. Many 
large West German companies are 
heavily dependent on Soviet business. 

German businessmen thrived in the 
. summer Olympics, inspiring one car- 
toonist to show a phalanx of German in- 
dustrialists in striped suits marching 
into Moscow stadium in place of an 
Olympic team. In the 1970’s Maxmes- 
m«nn built an entire plant in Mtilheim 
on to Ruhr River to supply the Soviet 
market. Salzgitter sent almost 16 per- 
cent of its exports to to Soviet Union 
last year. 

What to Soviet Union finally uses 


BIDDING FOR 

SOVIET TRADE 

Alcoa (United States) Aluminum pfarrt 
. in Sayansk. Withdrawn.. ■ . 
Kldckner (West Germany) Aluminum 
plant in Sayansk. Approved. 

Armco (United States) Steel plant in 
Novolipetsk. Withdrawn. 

Creusot-Loire (France) Steel plant In 
. Novolipetsk. Approved. 


products for often becomes an issue. 
“If we sell them a truck plant,” an ex- 
ecutive' said, “What will toy use the 
trucks for — to carry garbage in Mos- 
cow or troops in Afghanistan?” 

An instance of this dilemaa came to 
light last week when a West German 
newspaper printed excerpts of com- 
puter printouts, which had been leaked ' 
to it, describing machines that Gilde- 
melster. West Germany's largest 
builder of machine; tools, delivered to 
the Soviet Union. '. 

Though to printouts were dated Jan. 

■ 23, 1980, company officials said toy de- 
, scribed multispindle lathes the com- 
pany shipped to the Soviet Union be- 
tween 1973 and 1973. • 

Though the lathes can produce any- 
thing from a fountain pen to an ammu- 
' .nitfon cartridge, Gildemeister officials 
. contend the machines were shipped to 
./ the Soviet Union with no particular 
product in mind. But the computer 
.printouts clearly describe the ma- 
chines’ workpieces as “weapons’ 
parte” and “fuses.” Gildemeister’s 
. chairman, Horst Gohren, said the com- 
puter Jists were compiled in 1976, and 
. no one at the company could explain 
why the workpieces were thus de- 
scribed. 

“A German manufacturer who sells 
munitions to Moscow commits a crimi- 
nal offense,” chided the weekly news 
magazine, Der Spiegel. “But the same 
manufacturer is an honorable man 
when he sells his Eastern Woe custom- 
ers expensive machine tools, with 
which they can make the munitions 
themselves.” 


How the Deficits Grow 


Carter Administration estimates as they have appeared 
since Jan. 1 979, in billions of dollars. 
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Carter’s T wist 


Hopes for balanced 
budgets have faded 
as a new fiscal 
year begins. 


By EDWARD COWAN 


Washington 

F ROM the beginning, fiscal policy 
— spending and taxation — has 
been a minefield of surprises and 
setbacks for the Carter Administra- 
tion. 

Starting with the President’s stun- 
ning withdrawal in 1977 of his proposal 
for a $50 tax rebate (a turnaround that 
left some Cabinet officers out on a 
limb) and continuing to his 1960 budget 
juggling, it has seemed that the Carter 
Administration could not decide what it 
wanted to do on the fiscal front. 

Mr. Carter's critics have charged 
that he was inconsistent and that he 
lacked a clear economic philosophy. 
Others might say that the Administra- 
tion was whipsawed by swiftly chang- 
ing economic forces, particularly the 
1979-80 explosion of oil prices. 

A man with a deeply ingrained in- 
stinct for budgetary conservatism, Mr. 
Carter has failed to balance the Fed- 
eral ledger despite strenuous efforts to 
curb the growth of nonmilicary spend- 
ing. 

However, the trend now is toward de- 
cided restraint as wages, and thus 
taxes, continue to spiral upward, at a 
faster rate than spending. That may 
help to check inflation, but it also is 
likely to retard recovery from the 1980 
recession, particularly as interest 
rates rise. 

Indeed, Mr. Carter already has ac- 
knowledged in a low-key way that some 
tax relief .next year- would be appropri- 
ate f especially in wa^s. that would 
diminish business costsand so be anti- 
inflationary. 

Fiscal policy, like monetary policy, 
is supposed to function as a counter- 
weight. When the economy is weak, fis- 
cal policy should be expansionary. 
When to economy is overheating from 
excessive spending, fiscal policy is sup- 
posed to cool things off. 

But this teaching, which derives 
from the theories of the late John May- 
nard Keynes, was confounded in the 
I97D’s by an event that Lord Keynes 
didn’t anticipate — to coincidence of 
substantial inflation with high unem- 
ployment. “Stagflation” was to term 
coined to describe an economy tot was 
both stagnant as measured by real per- 
formance — jobs and output — and 
inflationary as measured by prices and 
wages. 

In such a situation, as now, a stimu- 
lative fiscal policy — more spending or 
a tax cut, or both — runs the risk of 
causing inflation to accelerate. The 
Carter Administration knowingly took 
that risk in 1977, adopting a mildly 
more expansionary budget than to one 
he inherited from President Ford be- 


cause the economy was just coming out 
of to steepest of the post-war reces- 
sions. 

Inflation did accelerate. By October 
1978, even before the Iranian revolution 
set off a steep run-up in world oil 
prices, the Administration had belat- 
edly adopted an incomes policy — 
guidelines for voluntary price and pay 
restraint — to complement its expan- 
sionary fiscal policy. The guidelines, 
predictably, could not keep the oil 
shock from Imparting additional 
momentum to inflation In America. 

Once burned, twice shy, or so it 
seems. Despite the onset earlier this 
year of a new business-cycle downturn 
(the economy plummeted in to second 
quarter at a rate of nearly 10 percent a 
year), Mr. Carter has been resisting 
tax relief. As early as 1978, his advisers 
contemplated 1980 legislation tot 
would offset to rapidly rising average 
Federal tax claim on personal incomes, 
the so-called “bracket creep” that re- 
sults from the collision of wage infla- 
tion with the progressive tax table. 

But Mr. Carter has been saying no to 
cutting taxes for individuals in 1981. 
His proposal at this point is limited to 
an approximate income tax offset for 
the scheduled Jan. 1, 1981, rise in the 
Social Security payroll tax. Meanwhile, 
he criticizes as irresponsible the Re- 
publican proposal for across-the-board 
personal tax relief, which he says 
would be inflationary. 

The President's turnaround on the 
$50 rebate proposal in 1977 was the first 
of two such reversals. In January 1980, 
Mr. Carter sent Congress a 1981 budget 
(for to fiscal year that began an 
Wednesday) that contemplated a $16 
billion deficit. Within weeks, as infla- 
tion suddenly spurted toward to 20 
percent rate and interest rates shot up, 
the White House scrapped to budget 
and started writing a new one that con- 
templated a surplus. The President 
outlined it on March 14. 

But the economic sands were shifting 
again. Even as inflation accelerated in 
the winter, the economy was sliding 
into a recession. By June, officials 
were admitting that the 1961 budget 
was back in the red because of rising 
unemployment benefits and other re- 
cession-induced expenses, plus a failoff 
in tax revenues. 

As projected in July, to 1981 deficit 
will be $30 billion. In fiscal 1980, which 
ended at midnight Tuesday, the deficit 
was about $62 billion. 

The singular lack of success with fis- 
cal policy that Mr. Carter has experi- 
enced is ascribed, even by some of ins 
own economists, chiefly to his lacking a 
clear, coherent view of economic poli- 
cy. However, some officials say the 
President simply has been the victim of 
a problem — stagflation — tot vexed 
Presidents Nixon and Ford and has 
been getting worse. 

Whatever to case, two lessons for 
to fiscal policy planners of to 1980’s 
are clear: the American economy is 
more exposed than ever to interna- 
tional forces, such as price pressures 
on oil and grains; and, second, policy 
makers must make long-term bets 
without really knowing what to near- 
term outlook is, or even where the econ- 
omy is at to moment of decision. 



Kirk Kerkorian 


Kirk Kerkorian, who owns 47 
percent of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
seemed last week to be seeking 
control of Columbia Pictures. One 
problem: Mr. Kerkorian, who 
already owns 24 percent of 
Columbia, has signed an 
agreement to buy no more of the 
company’s stock until 1982. 
Columbia called the financier's 
move an “outrageous assault” 
and filed a lawsuit tot said Mr. 
Kerkorian had secretly joined 
with Nelson Bunker Hunt and 
others in an attempt to take over 
the company. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Measuring the Jobless 


Recessions and Jobs 



There are many indicators of eco- 
nomic recession — declining output, 
falling sales — but to to man in the 
street, high unemployment is the sur- 
est arid most personal indicator. The 
numbers have been high this spring, 
and the monthly changes as wellas the 
accuracy of the sampling attract- dis- 
cussion. 

Last Friday’s figures, which showed 
a slight drop in September’s jobless 
rate to 7.5 percent of to work force, 
were compiled by to Census Depart- 
ment for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

Declines in the rate of unemploy- 
ment are always welcome news, but 
have never been an early sign of an end 
to recessions. In all of the post-war eco- 
nomic downturns, the easing of unem- 
ployment lagged behind a fresh surge 
fo to economy by one or two quarters. 

Elizabeth Allison, an economist for 

The Rise 
In Farm 
Lending 

Over the past five years, farm credit 
markets have exploded with growth. 
Since 1975, total loans outstanding for 
both non-real estate and real estate 
purchases have nearly doubled, rising 
to $156.2 billion, from $81.5 billion. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the total will rise to $180 billion by Jan. 
1. Commercial banks, captive finance 
companies and other lending institu- 
tions and the various Federal farm 
banks that make up to nation's Farm 
Credit System are tbe principal com- 
petitors for a larger share of this mar- 
ket. 

infla tion is the most important — and 
obvious — reason the modem farmer 
borrows more than his- predecessor. 
The costs of land, fuel, livestock feeds, 
fertilizers and capital equipment have 
all risen as fast — and In some in- 
stances faster — than the overall in- 
crease in prices since 1973. 

Farmers have traditionally relied on 
commercial banks for roughly half of 
all non-real estate loans, and between 
10 percent and 15 percent of the real es- 
tate market. The major beneficiary of 
the recent upsurge in farm borrowing 
has been the Farm Credit System, 
which has seen its portfolio grow from 
$33 billion in 1975 to about $60 billion at 


Data Resources Inc., saw good, bad 
and historic news in the latest figures. 
“The fact that employers are starting 
to call back workers means the recov- 
ery may be under way,” she notes. 
However, the increase in unemploy- 
ment among adult males (up one-tenth 
of a percentage point, to 6.7 percent), 
traditionally the majority ol durable 
goods and auto employees, “is not good 
news.” 

A record that has stood for 30 years 
was broken in September. For the first 
time since the days of Rosie the Rivet- 
er, unemployment among adult men 
was greater than among adult women 
(whose jobless rate dropped to 6.1 per- 
cent from 6.5 percent in August). 
Women are traditionally less mobile in 
their pursuit of employment than men. 
According to Ms. Allison, the figures 
are “a tribute to standing in the right 
place at the right time.” 


Soaring Farm Debt 

Total outstanding non-reaJ estate farm 
debt, as of Jan. t of each year, In bfUions 
ofdoHara. 



• Department of Agriculture estimate 
Source; Fedaraf Reserve Bank of Itenaas Cfly 

the end of last year. Largely as a result 
of last summer's drought. Agriculture 
Department officials estimate that the 
pool will swell to about $90 billion by the 
raid of December. 

Since many of tbe costs associated 
with bank financing don't have to be 
borne by the Farm Credit System, the 
system’s major lending arms can pass 
on these lower costs in the form of 
lower interest rates to borrowers. 

Commercial banks have not been en- 
tirely happy with the growth of the 
Farm Credit System. And the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association — the indus- 
try’s lobbying arm — objects strenu- 
ously to pending legislation that would 
significantly expand Farm Credit’s ac- 
tivities. So far, this opposition has been 
successful. Action on the legislation is 
not expected during the soon-to-be 
completed session. 


Aluminum Power 


By definition, members of an oli- 
gopoly generally set prices after talk- 
ing among themselves, rather than 
tracking market conditions. Aluminum 
is one such highly concentrated indus- 
try. Last week, with auto sales down, 
to construction industry in a slump, 
domestic demand for aluminum less 
than buoyant and major European im- 
porting countries entering their own re- 
cession, the three aluminum giants — 
Alcoa, Kaiser and Reynolds — raised 
tbe base price 4 cents, to a record 76 
cents a pound. 

There were some obvious reasons. 
The aluminum companies, which have 
been adhering more strictly than many 
to to Government's wage and price 
guidelines, are allowed to raise prices 
once every six months. Higher produc- 


tion costs for a variety of components 
put pressure on to companies to raise 
prices. -Fear of the imposition of 
mandatory controls on prices and 
wages is cited by analysts as another, 
perhaps less sound, explanation. 

However, the price rise may have 
more to do with marketing strategy. 
Despite tbe increase, old-line custom- 
ers will still be able to purchase alumi- 
num from these companies at substan- 
tial discounts for the next two or three 
months, or as long as demand rem ains 
sluggish. Companies that are not of- 
fered a lower price will pay the new 
premium. The higher price is therefore 
a way in which the companies can bet- 
ter market the discount to regular 
buyers. Kenneth N. Gilpin 


THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Detroit is gambling that high price- 
tags on its small cars in showrooms 
this fall won't deter buyers eager for 
American-made fuel-efficient autos. 
General Motors, in a surprise move 
last week, raised the average list price 
of its 1981 models by 2.5 percent, or $238 
a vehicle. Analysts say that higher 
prices, coupled with rising interest 
rates, could block any turnaround in 
the dismal sales performance of to do- 
mestic manufacturers. The Big Three 
reported sales fell 3.8 percent in the 
final todays of September. 

General Motors will sell a West Ger- 
man subsidiary that makes construc- 
tion vehicles in a move to raise capital 
and concentrate on autos. IBH Holding 
will buy the unit, known as Terex, for 
about $500 million. In turn, G.M. plans 
to buy a 23.6 percent stake in IBH, 
which also makes construction vehi- 
cles, for $22 million. 

Tte Prodncer Price Index fell in Sep- 
tember for tbe first time in four and a 
half years and unemployment for the 
month dipped to 7.5 percent, from 7.6 
percent In August. Prices at wholesale 
were down two-tenths of a percent in 
September, a strong turnaround from 
August's rise of 1.5 percent. For the 
first time, the index took into account 
discounts cm autos at the end of to 
model year. Had it not, the index would 
have risen by four-tenths of a percent 
for the month. The index of leading in- 
dicators climbed 1.9 percent in August, 
its third consecutive monthly rise. New 
factory orders rose in August by three- 
tenths of a percent after a rise in July. 

Signs of re cove ry were shadowed by 
rising interest rates, which the Federal . 
Reserve is imposing in its attempts to 


fight inflation. Citibank raised its 
prime rate to 14 percent from 13 per- 
cent, a half-point higher than most 
major banks. President Carter at- 
tacked the Fed’s credit-tightening, say- 
ing it would choke to recovery. 

Stocks gained despite fears of higher ' 
interest rates. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average finished the week at 
950.68 with a net increase of 10.58 
points. The market showed four con- 
secutive gains . after plunging 18.17 
points on Monday. 

Steel-industry aid was announced by 
President Carter. A trigger-price 
mechanism to control imports was 
reinstated and air-quality standards 
were eased. 

G.T.E.'s TV-set business is befog 
sold to North American Philips at a 
price believed to be between $50 million 
day up from the current 9.5 million bar- 
rels. 

Saudi oil output will be increased to 
offset any supply shortages caused by 
Persian Gulf fighting, according to au- 
thoritative reports in Washington and 
overseas. Estimates put the planned in- 
crease at 700,000 to 900,000 barrels a 
and $100 million. Philips would In-' 
crease its share of the $4 billion market 
to 17 percent fay picking up G.T.E.'s 
Sylvania and Philco brands. Philips 
now markets Magna vox. 

Three i n s ur ers agreed to pay $300 
million in claims because of cracks in a 
ship designed to cany liquified natural 
gas. The El Past Company will receive 
the money, safo to represent the larg- 
est single marine insurance claim. 

Daniel F. Cuff 
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Private Religion, Public Morality 


Some fundamentalists, some Catholics and the Re- 
publican candidate for President are pushing to bring 
God “back” into government and churches into poli- 
tics. Cardinal Medeiros of Boston calls it sinful to vote 
for candidates who condone abortion. Many evange- 
lists think their Christianity requires the election of 
Ronald Reagan. And Mr. Reagan, wrongly asserting 
that the Constitution proclaims God’s sovereignty, 
says churches have been “too lax” in campaigning for 
morality as they see it. 

Such confusion of the values of church and state is 
hardly new in American history. Secularists, too, are 
confused when they condemn any cleric's political pro- 
nouncement as a tear in the Constitution. Liberals fur- 
ther confuse the matter when they applaud the political 
passions of, say, Martin Luther King, but denounce 
Jerry Fal well’s as illegal. 

The “wall” that Jefferson envisioned between 
church and state will not stand if conceived as a 
barrier to political speech by religious sects. But 
it cannot stand either unless religions respect the 
primacy of a secular morality in law. A crime Is often 
also a sin in someone’s theology; but in a society 
of many faiths, every sin cannot be a crime. As the 
Constitution brilliantly recognizes, no one’s God is 
sovereign in the United States. 


nize both the public good and their private interest in 
finding and respecting prudent lines of separation. 

One clear line should be drawn against church en- 
dorsements of political candidates. As long as churches 
accept the public subsidy of tax exemption, that line 
does not even come close to infringing on free speech. 
No rabbi or priest should be electioneering with funds 
that are partly the public’s. Tax-exempt groups that 
conspicuously rate politicians at election time and 
lobby at other times for specific legislation are pushing 
at the outer limits of propriety. The more effective they 
become, the more they jeopardize all tax exemptions. 


Americans enjoy freedom of religion, and of non- 
religion, because the Founders saw competing faiths 
as precious sources of opinion. They thus combined the 
constitutional protection of speech, press and assembly 
with the injunction that Congress “shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” They prohibited any reli- 
gious test for public office. They opposed subsidies, 
even tax exemptions, for any religion. They understood 
that religious freedom required a secular state. 

Nonetheless, the proper line between church and 
state has always been elusive. The Supreme Court 
keeps searching for it, with mixed results. It has never 
fully faced the tough questions of tax exemption or aid 
to religious schools. The Court's difficulty is that sub- 
sidy risks “establishment” of religion, whereas some 
denials of aid, or withdrawals, could damage “the free 
exercise thereof. ” 

Churches, however, ought to be the first to recog- 


A much harder question concerns the proper 
boundary between politics and religious advocacy. It 
can be found only when secular morality is given prece- 
dence over all religious moralities. Tf churches insist 
on measuring public laws by their conformity to reli- 
gious doctrine, they only drive society toward choosing 
one doctrine and suppressing all others. 

The obvious connection in history between Ameri- 
can politics and religion dbes not make them insepara- 
ble in logic. As Sidney Hook has observed, democracy 
is moral even to those who do not believe in God, and 
many believers in God do not believe in democracy. 
Murder or theft may offend both public and religious 
moralities, but plural marriage or human sacrifice 
may offend only one without offending the other. Public 
morality condones Mr. Reagan's divorce, even though 
some religions don’t. Conversely, public morality and 
law are not bound to oppose abortion just because Mr. 
Reagan's religion does. 

When, then. Is a church's political speech proper 
and wise? When it is ethical rather than theological. 
Churches instruct society if they discuss- birth control, 
abortion or euthanasia as ethical questions, subject to 
proof and changes of policy. But when they invoke sin 
or divine revelation against other faiths, they make it 
impossible for a pluralistic society to choose. 

In Mr. Hook's shrewd distinction, it is one thing to 
propagate a religious faith but quite another to use the 
political process to proselyte. Motive, and tone of 
voice, are crucial. People of faith have every right to 
speak as citizens, with a citizen's right to be wrong. 
They are wr o n g, and menace religious freedom, when 
they aim to make religious dogma binding upon others. 


What Billy’s Brother Did Badly 


The Senate’s special Billy Carter subcommittee 
has put the blame where it belongs : on Billy's brother. 
Yes, it was wrong for Billy to peddle his White House 
connection and no, not even a President can be his 
brother’s keeper. But if Presidents are not responsible 
for problem relatives, they are responsible for the Gov- 
ernment. The subcommittee does not accuse the Presi- 
dent of doing anything illegal, but it leaves no doubt 
that the Chief Executive himself botched the case, with 
help from middle management. 

The heart of the case was and is influence. Libya 
wanted it, through the President’s brother. Jimmy 
Carter, brother, failed to dissuade Billy from embar- 
rassing the United States with friendly visits to and 
dealings with an unfriendly Libya; indeed, at times he 
promoted the impression of Billy’s influence. Jimmy 
Carter, President, failed to put official distance be- 
tween the Administration and Billy Carter’s private 
Middle East initiatives. 

Consider the matter of money. The President knew 
that Billy’s needs would tempt him to trade on family 
ties for Libyan money. Meanwhile, the Justice Depart- 
ment suspected that Billy was a Libyan agent and 
should therefore be required to register. It was on the 
lookout for a commercial transaction that would con- - 
firm its suspicions. 

Money was thus of critical importance, in both 
human and official terms. Yet we are asked to believe 
that, when the Government learned that Billy had ac- 
cepted $220,000 from Libya, nobody told the President. 


That might have been prudent initially, when investi- 
gators merely suspected that the money would be 
passed. But why wasn’t the President told even after 
investigators advised Billy that they knew about 
the transaction and Billy admitted it? The President 
says he learned about it when the rest of us did, in 
mid-July, in the newspapers. 


The subcommittee has labeled its report interim. 
No one knows what will turn up next, or what the Jus- 
tice Department's internal investigation will tell about 
the curious handling of intelligence data by Attorney 
General Civiletti and others. The subcommittee rightly 
concludes that Mr. Civiletti should have found a way to 
impart intelligence information, without compromis- 
ing it, to the investigators working on the case. We’ll be 
pleasantly surprised if the Justice report is published 
before the election. 

The White House response to the subcommittee re- 
port shows a President unchastened and uninstructed, 
still defending his own behavior and that of high-rank- 
ing subordinates. He should read the report more 
closely — not just the restrained conclusions of a unani- 
mous bipartisan committee, but the more damning 
narrative sections. They tell of a President who let a 
family relationship trespass on official business. Why 
did that happen? The narrative offers the reader a 
choice of conclusions — conscious mismanagement or 
unconscious mismanagement. Neither is flattering. 


Topics 


Punching Bags 


Fed Up 


It’s nice to know that the Adminis- 
tration is worried about rising inter- 
est rates. But President Carter 
wants to put the blame on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. That may or 
may not be good politics but it’s cer- 
tainly not good economics. 

The Fed has let interest rates run 
up since late summer, in the belief 
that any other strategy would wind 
up being more inflationary. This ap- 
proach may prove to be faulty. But a 
year ago, when the Fed announced 
the policy, most economists cheered. 
The fact is that economics has no 
more certain answer to the problem 
of managing monetary policy. 

What the President failed to men- 
tion in his attack on the Fed is that 
the main reason why interest rates 
are rising is not because of the Fed’s - 
strategy, but because of inflation. 
Now that the economic slowdown is 
apparently over, the old goblins are 
back and people are increasingly 
fearful of inflation. 

This fear alone helps drive up the 
interest rates. It leaves people think- 
ing that 12, 13 and even 14 percent 
rates are bargains. If the Adminis- 
tration is truly determined to push 
them back, it will have to come up 
with a credible policy for slowing 


inflation, 
won’t do. 


Simply pointing fingers QldPrOS 


Ginkgo Nuts 


It was, at first, a charming sight. 
Beneath a giant ginkgo tree on a spar- 
kling, cloudless day in Central Park, 
two men and a woman were scurrying 
like squirrels in autumn for the clus- 
ters of nuts above their heads. Orien- 
tals in search of an Oriental delicacy, 
they wore the clothes of poverty. One 
man was using a 10-foot stick with a 
string on the end to knock the nuts 
down while the other two stuffed them 
into shopping bags. They seemed de- 
lighted to have discovered a fecund 
tree. We were delighted with their de- 
light, and with New York’s variety. 

But when we next looked back on 
the scene, it had suddenly changed. 
The men were scurrying faster to re- 
trieve the last fruits and the woman 
was dragging a huge branch of the 
tree toward a dump of bushes. 
They'd obviously maimed their prize 
and were eluding a few panting jog- 
gers who tried to communicate their 
dismay. 

Leaving not one nut on the grass, 
the trio then went off in search of an- 
other tree. We hope that they never 
found it. 


We are glad that Mohammad All, 
whipped in his comeback try Thursday 
against heavyweight champion Larry 
Holmes, is reconsidering his impul- 
sive, MacArth ur-Iike pledge, “I shall 
return.” Because if he does return, we 
won’t. Over the years, we’ve admired 
him foT his bravado and his pugilistic 
brilliance. But age makes its de- 
mands. He remains a world-class per- 
sonality, but a world-class boxer? By 
some counts, he landed fewer than a 
dozen solid blows during the ten 
rounds he lasted Thursday. Maybe be 
can persuade someone to sponsor yet 
one more event from which to milk yet 
one more payday. But he can’t per- 
suade us to get interested. 

There is a better way for aging 
sportsmen to regain moments in the 
sun. Baseball's master showman. Bill 
Veeck, has just added a player to the 
Chicago White Sox for the last three 
games of the season — 57-year-old 
Minnie Minoso, who played his first 
major league game in 1949. He thus be- 
comes the first player ever to be active 
in each of five decades. This is also a 
stunt, but an appealing and modest 
one. an exhibition, and thus consider- 
ably more appropriate to the abilities 
of baseball players — and boxers — 
who can no longer hit. 


Letters 


A Nation Confused About Its Perils 




To the Editor: 

The Times’s seven articles on 
American military preparedness 
[Sept. 21-27] and its editorial cm “The 
Shoddy State of the Armed Forces” 
[Sept. 27] make depressing reading. 
Not because of the picture of inade- 
quacy they paint but because of the na- 
tional state of confusion the picture re- 
flects. 

We are indeed a nation in crisis, but 
the worst of that crisis is our inability 
to perceive it In any but the most fan- 
tastically distorted terms. 

How can this nation judge whether it 
is militarily prepared when for 35 
years now it has been preparing for 
roles it could not play, for a mission for 
which it has no call and for cata- 
strophic events which were not in the 
stars? 

Why do we not laugh out of court the 
military “experts” and “leaders” who 
ask us once.again to underwrite multi- 
billion-dollar programs which by 1985 
or 1969 are to enable -us — this time 
“really” — to deter the nuclear “first 
strike” that the Soviets obligingly will 
hold until then, consumed as they are 
by nuclear pyromania, and to fight the 
"limited wars” without which we 
seem to lack's national purpose? 

Why do. we not send packing the 
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apostles of "rapid-deployment forces” 
destined to thwart Soviet designs on 
Persian Gulf oil when they are assem- 
bled, considering that these designs 
are speculative, whereas our impo- 
tence in the face of the bla ckma il of 
the current owners of the oil is real? 

There are two basic causes of tbe 
perceived “shoddiness” of our defense 
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The Better Transport for the Handicapped , 


To the Editor: 

Your Sept. 24 editorial “How Con- 
gress Can Move the Handicapped” 
triggers the question “How can we 
move Congress?” 

As part of a master’s degree pro- 
gram in health services administra- 
tion at the Yale School of Public 
Health, I researched the problems of 
transportation for elderly and handi- 
capped people in tbe U.S. I examined 
Federal policy and legislation ad- 
dressing these issues and found major 
weaknesses and gaps in such efforts. 

In consulting with service providers 
and older persons and handicapped 
persons of all ages, I found that the 
majority do not want to be “main- 
streamed” into the regular system. 
Although older people and those with 
handicaps indeed have the right to use 
the same transportation as the rest of 
the population, it seems that when pro- 
grams address the needs of tbe entire 
population elderly and handicapped 
people lose out. 

“Mainstreaming” causes many 
problems among tbe general popula- 
tion. Most people are interested in 
going from point A to point B in a 
hurry. Sendees for the elderly and the 
handicapped tend to slow down service 
for the normally mobile. If it takes 5 
minutes to load -a wheelchair onto a ~ 
bus, it’s money lost for the company, 
and time lost for the other riders. This 
often results in anger being unfairly 
projected onto the elderly and handi- 
capped persons. And there is the often 
insurmountable problem of people 
with handicaps getting from their 
point of origin to subway or bus sta- 
tions. 

The time has come for Congress to 
consider alternative approaches. A 
potential solution can be a demand- re- 
sponsive system, such as Older Adults 
Transportation Service (OATS) in 
Missouri and Ann Arbor Transporta- 
tion Authority (AATA) in Michigan, 
encompassing dial-a-ride door-to-door 
services using autos, vans or school 


buses when idle and escort services 
wfaenneeded. 

Studies have shown these methods 
to be cost-effective. Expensive design 
•modifications of mass-transit systems 
do not adequately improve the avail- 
ability, accessibility and acceptability 
of transportation services for elderly 
and handicapped persons. 

Barbara H. Granger 
N ew Haven, Sept. 25, i960 


Our Auto Industry 
After ‘Pearl Harbor 


Smellers’ Cause 


To the Editor: 

The argument between the Lung As- 
sociation and the Tobacco Institute re- 
garding smoking on airliners [letters 
Sept. 13 and 29] is entertaining but 
misses the main point. 

Such smoking may or may not 
present a serious health hazard. To 
nonsmokers, who retain the ability to 
breathe cleanly and actually smeZZ, It 
does represent an aggressive,, obnox- 
ious incursion on their breathing' 
space. 

It might be questioned whether or 
not an occasional footfall into a pile of 
dog feces would be hazardous to your 
health. Nevertheless, New York City 
has laws to prevent lL If 1 cigarette^ 
smokers knew what cigarette smoke 
smelled like, perhaps they’d be more 
sympathetic to the opposing cause. 

Gary P. Davis 
N ew York, Sept. 29, 1980 


As the Dollar Gains 


To the Editor: 

What statement about our society 
could be more terrifying and depress- 
ing than this headline in your Sept 23 
currency-markets section: . “Dollar 
Gains Sharply on Concern Over War"? 

Michael J. Shannon 
New York, Sept. 24, 1980 
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‘The Polish People 
Are Not Starving* 
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How Lenin Felt About Independent UmdSTij-C 


To the Editor: 

The United States seems to feel tbe 
need to respond to recent events in Po- 
land. On the basis of Information 1 have 
obtained and judgments from informed 
people here in Vienna, I urge that we 
voice congratulations and encourage* 
ment to the workers, who seem to have 
won some very rudimentary rights, 
but not to rush in with our "typical” 
response of financial assistance. 

The Polish people are not starving. 
They are getting less than they 
produce because of systematic exploi- 
tation by the Soviet Union, imposition 
of artificial exchange rates and selec- 
tive production controls and the ineffi- 
ciency of centra] economic planning. 

It Is not adequately recognized that 
the Soviet Union has forced its Eastern 
European allies, most of whom have 
higher standards of productivity and 
technical proficiency, to subsidize 
Soviet consumer needs. This has both 
lowered tbe living standards in the 
satellite countries and permitted Mos- 
cow to direct more of its own resources 
to war production. 

In a centralized economic system 
like that of Poland, financial assist- 
ance, even if limited to the purchase of 
grain., will simply permit allocation of 
resources to other areas ami thus sub- 
sidize both the Polish regime and the 
Soviet economy. 

If the Poles were starving, the re- 
sponse would be different. However, 
financial assistance now will simply 
help to preserve a regime that is not in 
the best interests of the Polish people 
and a relationship between Poland and 
the Soviet Union that is unfair and con- 
trary to our interests. 

Instant gratification of our desire to 
assist the Polish people is not in the 
best interest of either those people or 
the free world. Restraint during a 
Presidential election may be ex- 
tremely difficult, but is the right 
course. Peter L. Malkin 

Vienna, Sept. 24. 1980 


TotheEditon 

According to a Sept. 28 Times dis- 
patch from Moscow, Pravda sum- 
moned tbe authority of Lfenin to attack 
the Polish strike settlement proviso 
for independent unionism. The Soviet 
party paper declared that “Lenin had 
always been against independent 
unions because those under Commu- 
nist Party leadership adequately pro- 
tected workers’ interests.” It provides 
no quotations or citations from Lenin. 

Ironically, Moscow has published in 
English Lenin’s “Collected Works.” in 
which can be found the evidence for 
precisely the opposite of Pravda’s con- 
tention. 

In a sharp debate in the Bolshevik 
leadership on "the role and tasks of 
the trade unions,” Lenin assailed the 
argument that Independent u nio ns 
were unnecessary in a workers’ state 
on the grounds that the Soviet state 
was one with “bureaucratic distor- . 
tioos” and the unions had to protect 
the workers' “material and spiritual 
interests” from this bureaucratized 
state apparatus. 

Here is what he said on Dec. 30 
1920: “Our Party Progr amme , ; [ 
shows that ours is a workers’ state • 

with a bureaucratic twist to it We 

now have a state under which it is the 
business of the massively organized 
proletariat to protect itself. . . (em- 
phasis in original) . 

In January of 1921, he wrote: . . 

the trade unions no 'longer have to face 
the class economic struggle but the 
non-class ‘economic struggle.? which 
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suading his colleagues (Stalin chat;- ’"" - r •’ 
all that). Sick and soon to be total^ :,,. 
capacitated, be failed on this i»~7; :r i: - 
While incapacitated, he was haurf-r: 7 ’ - “ C 
by the bureaucratization at the - 2 : 
apparatus, which’ be percefved -^; :-A - 
especially pernicious because 
“uncultured” state of the Rusj;?,“ 
masses and the decimation in thee-:; 
war of tiie workers who had made .! i-.- 

Revolution. ■ 

The Revolution’s prole tarian bt . ^- -hs- j 
which alone could check the burel a&t 
cratization, had eroded, and reserCj* ■' t j 
were lacking. His fears, it is cl«C - : -£ . ^" 
were Justified. 

Lenin’s argument, if known; doc.f- > 
less would have little influence on t - 

behavior of Poland’s workers today ' -»r ^ - 
might, however, bolster their posit ^ ^ 

as against the party anijaratcH^ 


against the party apparatchik 
And it does suggest that there Is nth^ ;* 
comparability between the Soviet $ % af- 
loat, at least as envisaged by its fob* ' : 
er, and independent trade' unionising .• j 


Max Gori>;; 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mall received, we re- 
gret that we are unable Co acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


' New York, Sept. 29,Jlv ; 

The writer was a member of the e'-S C 
torial board of The Daily Worker. . ' r ' 
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i^:?»55ity. ere aj|y ^ 

% : i*Z hu * "es*^ 

^v°/.. n L <S ^yJ amesReston 
-"•SnSf 1 01 feSSWOTt-' oa. 4 - what 

our rtjiJjS Buj/ricr or Reagan do if elected 
v r?™; youth. u^ e ^feJiber? : WTiat could they do? we 

- £5,* *®nse of n!J^‘ like «> know before we vote. 
~®«r it to be ii^^Jiaddenrog thing is that even 

- advisers don't know. 

V'QCxes. n ^ le Tk,o major Presidential c 

The shoddw both said so many contra- 
. <***■ armed hingsoir so many different 

• society bih} that we are left, not with a 
With the "km? 4rewetween party philosophies, 
-sacrifice to it Vf* tfeoe.aU mixed up, but with' a 
f-'to our wav ot be* 1 "®*" <M* presiden- 

symptom* a ^--.jvjacters and their personal- 

{r wedeai^^^ ■ 


^^J^toric te^rio sure guide to 
cvono^y ton*? do, ‘or lr y t0 do; in a second 


here is tha ^Carter's cam- 
what 


. ^Vthe moment, he is not lead- 

Lar chcn^ untry but following the popu- 
>Hs. He is arguing for bigger 

_ udgets. shaking his fist at the 

'OUr Antrt T 7^ d proclaiming his undying 
to iMor Israel. 

After .^e-elected, Carter is likely to 

^ arl Efco the policies he advocated 

Tarh* ph ^O ras elected for his first term: 

in^rTc 0r: the arms race, cutting the 

I? ner Se Pt- 26 cob,* Hdget, assuring the flow of oil 
,”_~' OmTTl0 n Sens* ■T^'Middle East to the industrial 



deny 

No one can argue ^ eIection campaign, 
tion that inept niana»!j , S an * in order to win the sup- 
imfostry has reveS^ independents and .disen- 
workl position m JJJ 1 Jemocrats he neois in order 
cfine. She recomSe2f cted ,n November> * 


is now 

tom shake-ouc of 016 thin SS he p ro- 

man labor rmJZ!-* 1 *"* he was trying to be 


making noski^T^ 3 °Y dominant conserve- 

rfSTSS* ReP^Y?P««y- 

medicine could JE}?, longer P ,ctang a fl 
arnvcq a or the unions. ut uic 

broad spect^ho want equal rights, but 


imtiictH, -r—^wjjiu waul, equal ngnis, out 
- . . ■ ' .?? We ^ as tfcjcross quiet and reasonable, 
foul the mintao,. . Qr ^gh strength 

Xmplemenung these* own brand of prosperity 
tunateiv, would cakeipbs, tax cuts and a balanced 
time, ineptness was tuthis may be the most contra- 
mght, nor will the aamblnatian of- policies in re- 
American businessnary but, like Carter. Mr. Rea- 
son die in the meuoanging his old arguments in 
would be a blow whidsind support among the inde- 
ean ill afford at this jim^tors. who w^i|>rqbably de- 
When fighting an ea* ,tcorae of foeelebtian. 
does not abandon om's^g is fiiirly>clearj Whoever 
trenches. The militjifresidency will come down tp 
harks hick :o Pearisfe^fi' - ‘‘ 

napping after a periodic ^ 
ness. We .-allied round et osophy ' 01 : teactership.Mueh- 
Pearl Harbor and strafe de P end ' 00 .where the 
9 Riniun:':or. much a* f going, tatt who is gomg 
„.„j , __ , ,,And it’s odd that Reagan as 

^ u i?n.12SiS °'aparty that stil] holds the 

<m! economic ’'Readers of the nation -even 
ax .ncent. • es oroitiai£ the m( j st experlence( j g^. 

In fac:. in the cunm^ foreign policy experts — 
he res! Prar. Harbor brought them prominently 
)tace in 19.4 when tbeftjjj t ^ s campaign, but hasin- 
ral of ourpnraarj eon^oing it alone’ 
ong-term economic &\{ be wins, will have to give 
soiit'.ca! consequences *y a sense of a new beginning 
tig a major ur.derpoi^iy with a new Cabinet and 
somic strength are frigkise staff. But this is not his 
Wls loyal, tohis gang, particu- 
NewYoAis old buddies from Georgia 
lite House (who are better 

have been presented by the 

_ j .pe of his amiable but maybe 

ndependemialities is that he can't Are 

*• — unless that perstwi has 

leans combaUng d*Dut-the wisdom of his leader- 
istortions of 


Vietnam). None of these victims could 
strike back in kind. Such victims also 
observe that the nuclear powers con- 
tinue to pursue greater mass destruc- 
tion in the name of deterrence. A legal 
arsenal of mass-destruction chemical 
weapons will be attractive as a deter- 
rent of their own; 

The new binary technology is well 
within the grasp of many countries. 
Terrorists may also have greater ac- 
cess to it, both at the increasing num- 
,ber of production sites and also as 
weapons are shipped to Europe and 
distributed among yulantic-alliance 
combat units. 

Further, we may severely damage 
our relations with Europe. In 1970, 
West .Germany invited us to remove 
our chemical weapons from its soil; 
they are still there. America's move 
toward making new weapons destined 
for European sites without first asking 
our allies might result in eviction of 
the stockpile in West Germany. What 
would be more serious for our nuclear 
... crete, ccgeyel of interest in chemical ■ .^.policy is that the, Pershing J1 missiles, 

Teftlh ^^ro > H^|^-warfj^rf^v^Tlcgirlnwzerandeiiaou5agei «*• Accepted- : onlysatften«'*»ueh terro-*awist- 



experience 

ays and and wUl. therefore change’ 

jpararus This » ^ in the second term- Then be 

jfortuM^y n ave e to worry about the political 
sarS to come.” _^d can insist oh policies he be- 
in Len:n'5 day.t ^ n d use his veto powerto defy, 
jp util er-gsgeo® Jshe opposes, 
ite, and Lerjn co^ u ^jument for Reagan is that the 
adUng his coiisag^^ve lost confidence in Carter 


*,i»iDD * r if' una.iy®! way. ■ . . .. 

Pbe Re'‘ a * ^ d^; is denying all this. He is say- 
ich a ' or * e J" a tfd&H there is any “malaise 1 ” -in 
tliza::cn. it is the fault of the Carter 

re ■ation, and : wm ;be changed 

^ jusiif ^ if ftdership. 
join's oTg^Aj^nces are that neither Carter 
5 wju'd - 3ve ^- s ^an will have the power, if 
savior change things very. much. 

however- ^ ^ave said in the past, dr 
^pair*' ihs Pfjwife campaign, is no sure guide 
i 1 will be able to do with the 

ip* 3 


. sick anfl «ig&ig for a change — - almost 

oaciiated- he Reagaii^has two things 

.n^-asaciwtw'.iimi first^thatthevotersare 
^^urSucral^JOntenlibri arid the: endless 
ajL.Tic which fcjjsquabblmg of the last few 
P* 1 -;,,.: oemicio 115 jj 3 second; .that they are trou- 
staw ® 'je prasimiSric proclamations 
^edecflB 8 ?, among others; that Amer- 
iSS ^ S ^ a.^rker s *^ gdee P trouble, that it .is no 
r m :i ^ e -st in defense .or Industrial 

-valunor.. .^, s arid haslostits way. 


scam*; u - * , 

i Stives fVS&tf&tey will be able to 
1 *’ lt v W^^jiVess, probably controlled by- 
1pa /»Jnsi ss^S^ratic Party in the first half 
s, A%^pendeof t, *>' s , 

**** ” 1 ' ,jh an is running around the 

^ow saying that his own elec- 
make all the difference. 
n-r:W r '^j^lV^erson is saying that the only 
£>o£ r '-- s [Z^^-iieve a difference is to reject 
^ er and Reagan and . elect a 
.. v i.rs- 1 ' 1-5 rnity party that would enlist - 
: V/ : ‘ linds of both the Democratic 
^(^plican Parties. 

' chances, are that, while An- 

arobably right in pointing out 
- - or a nonpartisan administra- 


- 



ill probably fall. If he does, 
there is a possibility that ei- 
}r or Reagan will pick up his 

i to know what each of them 
steeled. And-the hope here is 
s -■* ^ ■ vwiU give the country a sense 

p and of creating a new ad- 

— ■" ion, with the best of both parr 

« Cabinet to dear with the; 
confidence at home and the', 
iblems of. the 1980's both. at 
abroad. • . 



Chemical Arms: A Pandora’s Box 

By Gordon Burck 

WASHINGTON — Pandora never 
heard of nerve gas. In fact, only a few 
German pesticide researchers and the 
managers of their one factory knew 
about nerve gas before the end of 
World War II. In the early 1950‘s, 

United States fears of massive Asian 
armies and Soviet , fears of nuclear at- 
tack were allayed by the seductive 
potential of lethal chemicals as a 
mass-destruction weapon. Both coun- 
tries began to manufacture huge quan- 
tities of nerve gas, putting it in artil- 
lery shells, bombs and missile war- 
heads. By 1970. this passion had faded. 

Although thousands of tons of such 
weapons remain in stockpiles, and 
weapons research has continued, no 
chemical weapons have been added bv 
either country for a decade. 

Fear is now rising again. News re- 

■ ports that an anthrax bomb was ex- 
ploded in Sverdlovsk and that lethal 

■ chemicals have been used Afghanistan 
are Inconsistent and inconclusive. Yet 
merely on the basis of suspicion and 
rumor. Congress is reaching into the 
laboratory for binary chemical weap- 
ons. The difference from past weapons 
lies in the method of packaging: two 
components are carried separately, as 
with epoxy glue. The lethal nerve gas 

. is created only after the weapon is 
fired. What is new is that Congress has 
appropriated money for a factory that 
would make the first chemical weap- 
ons in America since 1968. 

There is little awareness in Con- 
gress, much less among the public, 
about what else will escape from this 
Pandora’s box: increasingly heavy 
costs, 1 weapons proliferation, new 
chemicals, escalating danger. 

The recent appropriations vote is 
only the beginning of much greater 
spending. Of the overall $22.15 million 
outlay, $3.15 million will be used to 
renovate buildings at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
where we have made mustard gas and 
biological weapons, and the remaining 
$19 million will equip a chemical plant 
and eui assembly line for artillery 
shells that release GB, a nerve gas. 

Bur that is Only the first of a four- 
phase seven-year construction pro- 
gram. Phase two will expand the 
chemical plant and triple the assem- 
bly line's capacity, to 70,000 shells a 
month, at a price of $42 million. Phase 
three will build additional factories to 
make bombs and shells for VX, the 
deadliest existing nerve gas, at a cost 
- of $100 milljon. Phase four will provide 
factories for new weapons systems at 
unknown cost. Making all the weapons 
could cost $3 billion to $4 billion more. 

Worse than the expense will be the' 
damage to our security. Such a con- 



The spread of* chemical .weapons. -In- 
dustrialized- nations have frequently 
used chemicals on neighbors (Japan in 
China)', on insurgents (Portugal in An- 
gola), and on peoples resisting domi- 
nation (Italy in Ethiopia, America in 


tng, could be rejected aswelL- -* - 
.. In the future, the weapons may be- 
come hundreds of times more lethal. 
All nerve gases in current stockpiles 
are members of a single chemical 
family and were developed between 


Philippe Welsbecker 

1938 and 1953. The major American 
nerve gas, GB, is “only” as lethal as 
curare or chlorine gas. VX, the most 
lethal nerve gas, is an order of magni- 
tude less toxic than dioxin, .the bypro- 
duct chemical in the herbicide Agent 
Orange. Botulism is 1,000 times more 
lethal than dioxin. 

. Chemical-warfare research could 
grow rapidly out of this infancy. The 
tremendous advances in the last 25 
years in biochemical and medical re- 
search provide the potential for creat- 
ing chemicals to attack any mental or 
other physical process, even limiting 
the effects to specific races or ethnic 
groups (say, those that are dominated 
by one blood group) . 

The consequence of .the geographic 
spread of ever more deadly chemical 
weapons poses extreme danger for 
everybody in the world. Congress has 
made a terrible mistake in reopening 
this poisonous Pandora's box. 

Gordon Burck, a chemical engineer, is 
an analyst -for the Center for Defense 
“Information, a nonprofit research or- 
ganization. 


IN THE NATION 

The 

Born-Again 

Battle 

By Tom Wicker 

COLUMBIA. S.C., Oct. 2 — After a 
rainy morning the sun came out brightly 
here at noon, and Lee Atwater promptly 
gave the credit to Ronald Reagan. Joyce 
Hearn, the Richlands County Reagan 
chairman, snipped a yellow ribbon, tele- 
vision cameras rolled, at d a new Rea- 
gan state headquarters had been opened 
in what used to be a massage parlor on 
Rosewood Drive. 

"Come on in, y’all," said Mr. Atwater, 
the young Reagan campaign chief here 
and in several other states. It seemed a 
symbolic invitation in this once solidly 
Democratic state, and the small but en- 
thusiastic crowd of Republicans on hand 
for the opening were in an upbeat mood. 

In fact, suggested that cagey old 
Nixon hand, Harry Dent ("The most fa- 
mous Presidential political operator in 
South Carolina," Mr. Atwater termed 
him), "the mood is right" for Ronald 
Reagan all over the state. “A lot of peo- 
ple are cool on Carter this time.” he 
said, "including the blacks" (who cast 
more than a quarter of the vote here). 

As trucks rumbled past the outdoor 
gathering, with their drivers letting off 
an occasional catcall, John C our son, the 
Republican National Committeeman, 
expressed no surprise at the “negative 
tone” of the Carter campaign. "People 
from South Georgia,” he said, “go for 
the jugular.” He also suggested the Car- 
ter campaign would backfire; and Joyce 
Hearn seemed to catch the prevailing 
spirit when sbe told of a bumper sticker 
proclaiming: "Hang in there, Ameri- 
cans, the Republicans are coming! ” 

In private, Lee Atwater, a shrewd 
political consultant who helped engineer 
South Carolina Senator Strom Thur- 
mond’s fifth-term victory in 197E, is not 
quite that ebullient. He is encouraged, 
for example, by the “negative” Carter 
campaign, regarding it as a sign of the 
President’s weakness. In bis view, Mr. 
Carter fears he cannot win in any way 
other than by emphasizing existing fears 
that Mr. Reagan is a racist or a “mad 
bomber” who might start a war. • 

But as one who readily concedes his 
own skill at mounting negative cam- 
paigns, Mr. Atwater does not underesti- 
mate the Carter tactics. A President, he 
believes, “is the highest credibility 
source” in the nation and might there- 
fore be able to frighten enough voters 
away from Mr. Reagan to win. 

On the other hand, Mr. Atwater re- 
gards it as highly significant that Mr. 


Carter has bed campaigning hard in 
the South, his base. “Reagan's not cam- 
paigning much in Jits base out West.” 
he pointed out. He believes the Carter 
campaign must have “the same num- 
bers we do,” showing the President by 
no means secure in his native region — 
where in 1976 he carried 10 states, in- 
cluding two. Florida and Texas, with 
major electoral vote totals. 

But this year, Mr. Atwater thinks 
Mr. Reagan has a real chance to make 
inroads into Carter’s Southern base — 
not least because of his ability to com- 
pete for so-called "born again," or fun- 
damentalist, religious voters. Such 
voters were a powerful, if not always 
obvious, asset for Mr- Carter in 1976. 

Lee Atwater divides modem South- 
ern voters — particularly in the Deep 
South — into three broad categories: 
the white-collar affluent, who usually 
vote Republican in Presidential elec- 
tions; the blacks, who have been 
strongly Democratic; and a huge in- 
between group of blue-collar or farmer 
whites, which includes large numbers 
of born-again voters or those with 
similar personal values. 

The third group, in this view, holds 
the balance of power. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, they went to Barry Goldwater, 
who carried four Deep South states. In 
1968, they voted for George Wallace 
and in 1972 for Richard Nixon, each of 
whom swept the Deep South. But in 
1976. because of regional pride ahd be- 
cause of his profession of bom-again 
faith, Mr. Carter cut into this gener- 
ally conservative group enough to re- 
turn the Deep South to the Democrats. 

Whether he can do it again is ques- 
tionable. Not only is regional pride in 
his candidacy naturally diminished 
the second lime around; but his four 
years in the Presidency have offended 
many Southerners — owing to his ad- 
vocacy of the Panama Canal treaty, 
for one thing, and to the nation’s al- 
leged military decline, for another. 
Mr. Reagan, moreover, is an active 
competitor for the "bom-again” vote, 
as he showed again this week when he 
journeyed to Lynchburg, Va., to com- 
plain that the nation should not have 
"expelled God from the classroom” 
and to advocate “voluntary, non-sec- 
tarian prayer in our schools." 

Reagan officials like Lee Atwater 
suspect that's why Jimmy Carter has 
focused his Southern campaigning on 
blue-collar areas. And it’s not the least 
reason why Southern Republicans are 
optimistic that Ronald Reagan can 
carry — in addition to Virginia — 
Louisiana and Mississippi in the Deep 
South, and maybe even South Caroli- 
na, Alabama and Tennessee, which 
they rate as toss-ups. 

Such an invasion of Mr. Carter’s 
Southern base might well. defeat him; 
and be certainly could hot survive the 
loss of 43 electoral votes in Texas and 
Florida, both of which Republican polls 
show leaning their way (Texas more 
strongly). With a month to go, whether 
the Southern sun is really shining for Mr. 
Reagan is yet to be confirmed; but at 
least today the mood seemed “right.” 


] 

in] 

Defense of ] 

3egin 

By Gary P. JRatner 


.- CHICAGO -7- The Iraq-Iran conflict 
stamps the bankruptcy of the West’s 
dual policy of appeasing the Organiza- 
tion^ Petroleum Exporting Countries 
and'Tefying on undemocratic regimes 
to protect its oil and strategic interests 
iii the Middle East: After the Shah fell, 
this policy should have been aban- 
doned. Instead, policy, makers have 
shifted support to Anwar el-Sadat as 
the solej>rotector of its interests and 
have continued to appease Saudi Ara- 
bia and radical Arab regimes to en- 
sure energy supplies. Continuation of 
this policy may lead to another Iran- 
type situation that would be disastrous 
for, the West and beneficial for the 
Soviet Union. . 

There is an alternative that protects 
vital .Western interests and thwarts 
Soviet expansionism: a policy of total 
support for Israel and, more specifi- 
cally, for Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin’s. vision of his country and its 
ijole in global politics. Support for his 
policies goes against conventional wis- 
dom in the West t* elements in its Jew- 
ish community included — that he is a 
weak, parochial leads r who threatens 
his own country’s security. A close 
look at the record dispels this notion. . . 

Mr. Begin firm' believes Israel and 
the West are inextricably linked, and: 
his policies reflecta keen appreciation - 
of both Israel’s security heeds and its 
role in defending Western interests in 
the. Middle Easel Throughout his ten- 
ure as Prime Minister, he' has sought 
to help save the West from its own self- 
defeating policies by creating a strong 
Israel that is willing to make the nec- 
essary concessions to achieve peace — 
but not at the price of jeopardizing its 
legitimate national interests. 

Today his policies offer the best hope 
for Israel’s ultimate objective: peace 
based on a. strong Israel that has full 
relations wttjri ts Arab neighbors. The - 
first step,: in: this process, the peace 
treaty with Egypt, came about because 
Mr. Begin’, was able to make the far-. . 
ranging concessionsjiecessary. Unlike 
all his predecessors; he was perceived 
by foe Egyptians as strong enough to be - 
a negotiating partner. Indeed, Presi- 
dent Sadat’s relationship with him is 
based on Mr. Sadat’s, belief that only 
Mr. Begin can carry out foe Camp 
David accords and that only Mr. Begin 
appreciates the Soviet threat to the re- 
gion. That is why Mr: Sadat made his 
historic journey to Jerusalem^ , 

Mr. Begin is“ not intransigent. He 
yielded the AbirRudeis oilfields, which 
had provided Israel wk.h near self-suf- 
ficiency in energy. Heim mediately re- 
turned two-tfilrfs bribe Sinai Peninsu- ‘ 
la, With Its strategic airfields and mili- 
tary infrastructure. He dlsmanUecLthe 
costly Sinai settlements. Only a states- 


man given to true peace-making would 
agree to such sacrificial concessions- 

Regarding Judea and Samaria, Mr. 
Begin’s policies embody a felicitious 
joining of historic Jewish rights to the 
land and the need for strategic terri- 
torial depth. His autonomy proposals 
provide foe surest way for foe Pales- 
tinians residing there to achieve self- 
rule without threatening either Is- 
rael’s, King Hussein’s or the West’s 
vital interests. What Mr. Begin will 
not tolerate is appeasement that would 
recreate Munich.- His generous offer to 
leave open the final status of sover- 
ignty in Judea and Samaria is a tribute 
to his desire for. peace, even at the ex- 
pense of bending his long-held Zionist 
Revisionist ideology. The current 
policy of expanding Jewish settle- 
ments in Judea and Samaria is in full 
accord with the Camp David agree- 
ments. It is not ill-timed or threaten- 
ing to peace but a reaffirmation of his- 
toric Jewish rights. Moreover, the set- 
tlements provide the ultimate litmus 
test of Arab intentions toward Israel. 

As a witness to the holocaust and the 
.West’s indifference to foe fate of Euro- 
pean Jews during World War II, Mr. 
Begin knows that the Jews must deter- 
mine their own destinies if they are to 
survive. 

- Even though he did not introduce the 
-recent Jerusalem bill in foe Knesset, 
his prompt advocacy of it is testimony 
to Israel’s right to determine its own 
fate without interference from those 
crippled by Arab and Soviet black- 
mail. The odious Security Council 
resolution that censured Israel for its 
new law formally annexing Jerusa- 
lem's eastern sector shows how deep 
foe West has sunk in its misguided 
policy of appeasement. 

Israel’s support of its Christian 
allies in Lebanon and its recent incur- 
sions there against foe Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization reflect Mr. 
Begin’s belief that states must exer- 
cise their ' right of national self-de- 
fense. Even if the West condones ter- 
rorism, Israel will continue to combat 
it, as it did at Entebbe. Mr. Begin, 
therefore, remains one of the few 
Western leaders who believes in the 
free world’s moral supremecy. 

Mr. Begin's immense stature in the 
history of his people was assured long 
ago. Is it not time for the world ro 
recognize his wisdom and vision in 
alerting the West to its own decay? 


Gary P. Rainer, a businessman, is. a 
graduate of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ’ s~ School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. He is active in national 
Jewish affairs, and serves as vice 
president of Herut U.S.A., the Ameri- 
can Zionist- Revisionist movement. 
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Steve Tesich — In 
Love With America 


By ROBERT BERKVIST 

HM was bom in the old country but 
H my dreams were bom in Araer- 

■ ica. The dream ... it lives!' 1 The 

■ words are from Steve Tesich's 
m new play, “Division Street/' and 

they come straight from the play- 
wright’s heart. Steve Tesich believes in 
the American Dream and its ideals 
and, what's more, he is not ashamed to 
say so. He said it one way in his Acad- 
emy Award-winning screenplay for 
“Breaking Away," a film about teen- 
age angst and true grit in a Midwestern 
college town. He says it again, in quite 
another way, in “Division Street," a 
comedy about a wrung-out 60’s radical 
in Chicago, trying unsuccessfully to jet- 
tison his past in order to catch up with 
the “Me" generation. For Steve Te- 
sich, America is more than a way of 
life; it is a carnival of possibilities. 

Steve Tesich is, in fact, almost too 
good to be true. He is the Dream per- 
sonified — the immigrant whose suc- 
cess story has outstripped even his 
wildest childhood fantasies. He 
remembers, as a small boy In the late 
1940's, delighting the gray beards of 
Titovo Uzlce, Yugoslavia, his birth- 
place, with fanciful tales about Amer- 


for East Coast critics and audiences, he 
will have gained a major theatrical 
foothold as well. 

He still marvels at how moviegoers 
reacted to “Breaking Away," which 
was drawn -from his past and was in 
many respects a salute to his adoptive 
country. “I only write about what I 
know," he said, speaking slowly and 
with just a trace of a European accent. 
“It was kind of a personal thing from 
my life and I just didn't think it would 
resonate for others. When I saw the 
final cut and really liked it, Z was posi- 
tive nobody else would. So it was a won- 
derful shock when we had out first 
audience and they loved it. ” 

The hero of “Breaking Away" is 
Dave, a teen-age bicycle racer whose 
admiration for an Italian champion- 
ship bicycle team’ and all things Italian 
knows no bounds — to the near despair 
of his parents — until he is abruptly dis- 
illusioned. With Indiana University in 
Bloomington as its setting, and the con- 
flict between college students and 
“townies" as its connecting thread, the 
film was a humorous and affectionate 
portrait of life in Middle America. It 
had green lawns and ivy-covered cam- 
pus buildings. It even had an idyllic 
country swimming hole. Its central 
character loved his parents and they 


more. T still ride, but right now I don't 
race.” 

The chunky, dark-haired Mr. Tesich, 
who still looks young and fit enough to 
make the wrestling team, credits his 
mother with supplying the drive and 
determination that helped him over- 
come a number of handicaps. “There 
was no question in my mother's mind 
chat I would get terrific grades in high 
school and go on to college/’ he said 
wonderingly. “From the time I was 5, 
she just kept telling me that I was des- 
tined to be something great. She was 
certain of it, plus she gave me great 
love and security. My father died after 
five years here. Our getting together 
again never really worked for him. Too 
much time had passed. The family was 
my mother’s family. 

“I did get to know my father, but only 
from a distance. He was a very un- 
happy man who just wasn’t Jiving the 
kind of life he wanted to live." The fa- 
ther-son relationship is a theme that 
crops up regularly in bis work. The fa- 
ther and son in “Breaking Away" is a 
particularly good example of two gen- 
erations striving for mutual under- 
standing. 

Mr. Tesich's first year in America 
fell considerably short of his fantasies. 
“First of all, I couldn’t speak English, 
so I was the butt of a lot of jokes and 
was put way back in school. There I 
was, this idiot who couldn’t say any- 
thing. That was kind of hard. Besides, 
East Chicago was pretty ugly to a kid 
who’d just come from a European town 
with a clean river flowing through it, 
and with mountains and trees on the 
horizon. Suddenly there I was in this 
polluted place, with its refineries, fac- 
tories and smokestacks. 

“But as soon as I started learning 
English, it was almost as though I had 
a tuning fork in me that could respond 
to the language and the country. I 
started looking at the Incredible vari- 
ety of American life, the nationalities, 
the people who would never be living 
next door to each other in any other na- 
tion, and somehow they were getting 
along. It was such a unique feeling to 
see that kind of flexibility in an enor- 



“There’s something about optimism that makes people suspect you.” 


lea. The townspeople gave their pint- 
size bard an occasional coin for his 
trouble, and nicknamed him 
“Truman." When he and his friends 
played In the wartom streets of Titovo 
Uzice, their favorite toy was an aban- 
doned army truck. “We'd pretend it 
was a submarine, or a boat or airplane 
that was taking us someplace else," he 
recalls. “When it was ray turn, I al- 
ways told the other kids we were going 
to America." 

The films he loved best were Ameri- 
can — "the Westerns, with those end- 
less prairies and the cowboy heroes" — 
and he knew that one of his grandfa- 
thers had crossed the ocean to hunt for 
gold. When at last he arrived here as a 
bewildered teen-ager with his mother 
and sister, en route to East Chicago, In- 
diana, to meet his father — a man sepa- 
rated from his family by war and poli- 
tics for 14 years — he looked in vain for 
prairies and buffalo, and stared dubi- 
ously at a bowl qf something called 
“cornflakes" sitting next to a strange 
little wax-covered box that contained, 
of all things, milk. 

Now Steve Tesich sits sipping coffee 
in an apartment he has subleased at the 
Dakota. He is in town to help prepare 
“Division Street" for its Broadway 
opening, Wednesday night at the Am- 
bassador. The show won raves and 
broke the house record in its premiere 
at the Mark Taper Forum in Los An- 
geles last May, but he knows .that a 
West Coast triumph is no guarantee of 
similar success in New York. He has 
been tinkering with the script. 

He has also been working on his new 
film projects. Thanks to “Breaking 
Away," a low-budget “sleeper" that 
was a perfect blend of writing, casting 
and directing, Mr. Tesich, at 38, has be- 
come one of the most sought-after 
screenwriters in the business. He and 
Peter Yates, who directed “Breaking 
Away," immediately teamed up on an- 
other film, this one a mystery called 
"Eyewitness,” which has just been 
completed in New York. Another Te- 
sich screenplay, “Four Friends/* is 
currently being filmed in Chicago by 
Arthur Penn. Meanwhile, Mr. Tesich 
has been hard at work on the screen 
adaptation of John Irving’s best-selling 
novel, "The World According to Garp." 

His life is hectic, but sweetly so. 
After all, he wrote five unproduced 
screenplays before “Breaking Away" 
brought him an Oscar. The six plays he 
wrote before “Division Street" were all 
staged Off Broadway at the American 
Place Theater, to fair-to-middiing re- 
views. Now, if “Division Street" works 


loved him. And its climactic scene, a 
bicycle race between the collegians and 
the outclassed '-townies," touched 
basic emotions in a way that brought 
even the most jaded moviegoers to 
their feet cheering and applauding. 

Why did audiences embrace "Break- 
ing Away”? Mr. Tesich now thinks he 
knows the answer. “People find their 
own parallels in things they see," he 
said. "Everyone’s been some kind of an 
outsider, like Dave and the other 
‘townies.’ And, again like Dave, every- 
one’s experienced that time in their life 
when it’s time to move on, and yet pain- 
ful to break away. 1 really think that if 
you’re honest about your own feelings, 
those feelings wHl affect others. Mostly 
we share the same feelings. 

“And then there was something 
about that little town and the family’s 
life. ‘Breaking Away’ was full of things 
that a lot of people assumed were part 
of the past — the family unit, respect 
for the father, family love. But you 
don’t have to go back to the Depression 
and the Waltons to find it. It still goes 
on. And that swimming hole is there, I 
didn’t have to make it up or idealize it. 

“I made Dave’s father a used-car 
salesman, for two reasons. One was 
that he was a former stone-cutter who 
had left the quarries to better himself, 
and thought be had done so. I found that 
kind of sad, and maybe typical of a lot 
of men’s lives, because his heart was 
really back there in the stone yard. But 
I also liked the idea of the father being 
preoccupied with cars and his son with 
bikes. It was a neat way to separate the 
two of them, give them each a clean 
image.” 

Key elements of “Breaking Away" 
were autobiographical, and Mr. Tesich 
cheerfully acknowledges that he draws 
heavily upon his own experience in his 
writing. "I need to know the environ- 
ment and the people who Inhabit it/’ he 
said. “If I have to do research on some 
topic. I know it’s not for me." 

He himself went to Indiana Univer- 
sity in Bloomington — on a wrestling 
scholarship, as it happened. He had 
dtnie some moderately serious bicy- 
cling before college, however, and 
quickly decided to join the school rac- 
ing team. "We actually won the ‘Little 
500/ the race that’s depicted in ‘Break- 
ing Away/ " he said, with a touch of 
nostalgia in his voice. "In fact, I rode 
seriously until quite recently. Two 
years ago I had my best season. I won 
three races, came in second in three 
and third in three more. Once I’d done 
that, I just didn’t want to train any- 


mous country, and to watch it function. 
It got to me, and made me love the 
place very much." 

He also started looking at television, 
at situation comedies like “My Little 
Margie" and “Father Knows Best." 
They, too, helped shape his new vision 
of America. “And the English lan- 
guage! I don’t think I ever would have 
started writing in my own language. 
Serbo-Croation was something you 
spoke, but you never saw it from the 
outside as a tool. The rhythms of Eng- 
lish were exciting. It took a year, but 
once I learned the language they put 
me in the right class again. Later I 
found that being able to speak two lan- 
guages gave me a special vantage 
point when I began writing." 

At Bloomington, and then as a gradu- 
ate student at Columbia University, he 
majored in Russian literature. He quit 
the Ph.D. program because, he says, 
he felt he knew better than the profes- 
sors whenever they commented on the 
writer and the writing process. “Any- 
way, I started hanging around under- 
graduate writing classes. Jack Gelber 
had a playwriting course and I used to 
go there. Harvey Swados and Grace 
Paley were teaching courses in the 
short story, so I went there. Finally I 
got a letter from the chairman of the 
Slavic department more or less accus- 
ing me of having other interests. I was 
guilty as charged. ” 

He was at Columbia during the stu- 
dent rioting against the Vietnam war. 
“Some of the rallies I went to were so 1 
religious, they were like the crusades/’ 
he recalled. “I was always the guy who 
was there, but at a distance, taking it 
all in. But once in awhile, even I’d get 
so caught up in it that I’d catch myself 
screaming my lungs out. and it would 
amaze me. Marie Rudd was in my play- 
writing class. Jack Gelber’s class, 
when I first met him. It was like time- 
lapse photography. First there was this 
clean-cut guy who was writing bad 
plays, and then there he was with a 
beard and a bullhorn, raging at a ma- 
rine sergeant. It was as though some 
caveman mentality, some primitive 
anger, had taken over. 

“The destructive things that hap- 
pened at Columbia and elsewhere in 
the GO’S were really bad. But I don’t 
think we can dismiss that time by say- 
ing that all it produced was angry weir- 
dos. It really affected many people for 
life. It affected me. We had the sense of 
a community of people heading in one 
direction toward something wonderful. 
God, I miss that! 


Summer’ in Need of Seasoning 


By WALTER KERR 

P laywright Hugh Leonard is something of a super- 
sleuth when it comes to detecting, and exposing, the 
brazen Impertinences, the sheer perversities, of the 
human heart- We've known that, of course, ever 
since the Irish dramatist introduced us to lus Da 
a couple of seasons ago, insisting — in that angry, hard- 
headed, deeply felt memoir — that the people who drive you 
maddest are the people you love the most. And vice 

“Summer," now in workshop production at the Hudson 
Guild Theater, is the latest of Mr. Leonard’s surveys of the 
inhuman human condition to be performed here, and I must 
ruefully say right off — that it offers nowhere near the 

ripe satisfactions of the masterly "pa.” Yet “Summer can 

claim its slynesses, most of which have to do with a troubled 
double adultery. ... 

Take a line of dialogue, just one line, as a measure or the 
Leonard wryness. Actress Charlotte Moore is having, or 
starting, or contemplating an affair with actor David Ca- 
nary. Both, alas, are married, and their spouses are with 
them on a very green greensward, enjoying a little pianic 
just above Dublin. Miss Moore is the more urgent potential 
sinner of the two, clasping her hands in muted anguish, 
keeping an eye out for those who might eavesdrop, clinging 
to her talent for irony as though, it were armor that would ■ 
protect her from too much hurt. Mr. Canary, graying hair 
still combed In a youthful wave, is reluctant to go on with the 
■ liaison. His reluctance does not humiliate, or in any way 
abash, Miss Moore. Rather, it seems to call forth all of her 
pride and a sizeable helping of her humor. “I’m 39," she 
says by way of explaining her eagerness, “in five years, I’ll 
be 40." Now, come. You can't get more cunning, or much 
more beguiling, than that. 

Actually, Miss Moore is the one who’s decided to make 
the break with her lover first. She is genuinely concerned for 
her husband, Thomas A. Carlin, whose ample girth, flushed 
face and uncontrollable passion for garlic bread seems 
likely to do him in at any time (though six years later he’s 
still with us, and with her, more affluent and more the gour- 
mand than ever). She is also fearful that, in their smallish 
circle of picnicking friends, they are going to be found out. 
And so she calls a halt to further furtive meetings. The only 
problem is that Mr. Canary agrees all too readily. What 
woman of spirit would be willing to accept that? (Mr. Ca- 
nary, wittingly or no, has done the one thing certain to as- 
sure the affair's indefinite continuation.) 

There’s a public playfulness about these lovers, too, a 
playfulness that enjoys doing figure-eights on ice skates at 
the edge of the world. Out of the blue and while raiding a 
couple of stuffed lunch baskets, Mr. Canary remarks to Mr. 
Carlin, “Your wife and I have decided to break off our af- 
fair." Joke. Mr. Carlin Laughs, florid jowls shaking. “Before 
it starts," Miss Moore adds, just to make sure the truth is a 
joke. More laughter. If the story's in the open, no one could 
possibly turn it into a rumor. Cagey people, with tricks on 
their tongues. 

But there’s another home truth coming, perverse and 
generous at the same time. Having enjoyed one another's 
company during the evening's initial outing — miserable as 
all present may be, one by one — the eight acquaintances 
reassemble on their “unspoiled" hillside after six years. 
Some things have changed. The ancient Celtic cross, a-tilt in 
the sod, has been spirited away to a museum; a plaque 
marks its passing. A plaque might as well mark the passing 
of the affair between Miss Moore and Mr. Canary, too, for it 
has finally ended, leaving Miss Moore so bitter that her hus- 
band wants to know “What wasp's got Into you today?" 

The bitterness engages the two former lovers in a whis- 
pered but fierce enough exchange before the day is done. 
Unfortunately, the exchange is overhead — by the one per- 
son who ought never to have overheard it. That is Pauline 
Flanagan, the innocent of the group — what is the Irish term 
for “square"? — who has whiled away her time singing out 
the sunniest of cliches and quietly keeping husband James 


Greene from wasting the little 
Her cliches have a charmingly self-contradictory air 
Sm Comparing waistlines > with . toe sUI Wm S, 
Kurtz, she declares “It was the children that destroys 
God love ’em." And, reporting on hereJdest daughter** 
inc marriage, she sighs “Nora will be the first to leave 
will we did our best." Obviously, If she'd been able 
better, she’d have kept them all at home forever. - 

But she is blind to the life about her, which mean 
she is a firm believer in its rectitude. The realization 
two of her friends have in fact betrayed their resp 
spouses throws her into moral shock— and the newsir 
open/" The worst sin I” she cries aloud to her stum* 
willing listeners. Turning to the secret lovers, she 
them to “Deny it! Deny it tomy face!” . ■ ■ . 

At which point playwright Leonard s deft, for, 
hand makes its most adroit gesture. Not Only do Miss; 
and Mr. Canary deny their guilt. They scarcely have 
portunity to speak, so quickly do the others acquit' 
Miss Flanagan is fervently assured on all sides that n 
relationship has ever existed, that she hasn’t heard 
she’s thought she heard, that she is herself-in danger. 

‘Playwright Hugh Leonard’s 
“Summer” offers nowhere ne 
the ripe satisfactions of the 
masterly “Da.” Yet, it can 
claim its slynesses.’ 


lng grave scandal. None is more persuasive that 
Moore's husband, unless it is Mr Canaiy 's wife. 

All are so swift and so.determlned for a very simj - 
son. We realize, through the earnest denials , that eve 
one of them has known the truth from the beginning 
have kept their peace because It was peace they want 
Miss Flanaganfs seriously ill husband finally begs her : 
got enough trouble — leave me my friends." . 

“Summer" has other passing surprises: Mr. & 
especially good in a moment that finds him accused o', 
ery when he's actually been trying to slip a bit of mon 
an impoverished chap's pocket. And Mr. Greene, r 
over money long before be has his approaching de 
worry about, manages to make nearly every mood 
asked what hem take with him if he could take it wit 
he tartly replies “Travelers’ checks/* The company, 
Brian Murray's direction, is an especially able one 
then, am 1 less than ecstatic about “Summer*'? 

To begin with, there’s something random — eve 
trary — about the play. The group as a group sever 
comes into focus. We don't know precisely how or wh; 
often mismatched couples have managed tb.raeet eacl 

or cared to continue meeting. They appear most ur 

companions. Even Miss Moore and Mr. Canary seen 
nearly stage-crossed than star-crossed. . . . 

And there is, overall, a. curious aridity about tl- ■ 
formly stale lives they are leading. With lovers war 
separating, a father dying, a pregnant daughter beinf 
doned by her husband, a “good" woman disillusion 
heaven knows what else, the play takes on a single hi 
(s emotionally monotonous. The people haverbeen b . 
together to suffer, and that’s just not binding enough. - - 

Quality in the writing, then, and some kinchiess a 
But a canker at the core of things that seems more 
Imposed than deserved, * . . 
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Gravillm with aiiverish foliage 
and golden-orange exotic flowers 
grows well in Israeli gardens and 
throughout the country, but in 
Europe it la used also as an indoor 
pl.ir.l and became very popular dur- 
injr the last decade. Five years I 
planted a small sapling of Canarian 
f i:iO in a discarded plastic bucket 
.md it became more decorative 
from year to year. In early spring 
this tree produces bluish-grey side 
shoots, which together with the 
ril del’, dark-green branches, from 
.ip. attractive living room decora- 
tion. Tn my experience, conifers 
and other evergreen trees can be 
kept Indoors in a bucket-size con- 
tainer for 3-5 years and can then be 
transplanted outdoors with the 
whole root ball Intact. 

3y planting tree seeds, you 
probably wil! not influence the ris- 
ing cost of house plants, but without 
doubt you will save a considerable 

sum. 

If you want to admire our most 
beautiful conifers, pay a visit to the 
public garden on Mt. Herzl. This 
may convince you to give them a 
chance ir. your home. 

October *cbH. It's still time to 
plant spring flowering bulbs. Unfor- 
tunately imported, superior species 
an? not yet available, but locally 
cultivated bulbs of narcissus, 
■Dutch iris, anemone, ranunculus, 
freosia. ixla. caila. amaryllis and 


urnithogolum are being offered in 

most shops. 

Lift and store any summer 
flowering bulbs such as 
agapanthus. gladiolus canna, 
tuberous begonia, gloxinia, etc. 
Dahlias still bearing flowers should 
not be taken out. Remove when the 
foliage dies back to the ground and 
turns brown or black. Ca nna s can 
be lifted with a garden fork and 
divided; they can be planted tem- 
porarily in bigger Uns for the 
winter. Cut all foliage back to 
ground-level and leave them out- 
side. well mulched, all winter long. 
When new leaf-tops appear in spr- 
ing. replant them for the blooming 
season or leave them in the tins. 
When well watered and fertilized 
regularly, they will flower nicely 
even in tins. Cut the long, lancet- 
shaped leaves of kniphofia 
(tritoma) to a lenghth of about 10-10 
cm- and thin to 25-30 cm. between 
plants. Tritom as will also grow well- 
in containers and flower in spring. 

Continue to sow sweet peas where 
you can provide them with 
something to climb on. 

Most nurseries and seed shops, 
have a big variety of plants to 
choose from at this time. The 
following annuals can be planted 
now: calendula, alyssum, godetia, 
clarkia, snapdragon, African daisy 
(dimorphoteca), cornflower, gyp- 
soplhila st&tice and he lie hryaum . 
Sew directly into the flower-bed and 
thin out later: lupine, eschscholtzla, 
flax (linum). 

Or choose from the following 
'perennials: holihock (Althea), 
gaillardla, carnation, perennial 
larkspur (delphinium), English 



A 18 th-century engraving of a 
pine tree. 

daisy ( Beilis p erennis) and 
aquilegla. 

Spray rose bushes with a seprol 
solution or dust with sulphur 
powder against mildew and now is 
the time for more frequent feedings. 
Water flower-beds and lawns less 
frequently. Once or twice & week 
will be sufflclnt for autumn. 
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r Other passins S 111 4130 that those 

moment that finrtJ?. &elr marItjU wos3 - ouW = 
IIv hem r rr-i Incsi “0ayhatever is leased nt then; 
i2k^? nBl0s «Pa£ it at that. I for one con- 
And Mr.iva waste of broadcasting 
wore ne has his ajqjnw perhaps even something 
to make nearly n^ht do more harm than 
* with him if he could* „ . 

ravelers’ checks '■ tv” recent case, of an elderly 
action ix an ' r^couple. I wonder whether 

scstacic ahnut^c^ 18 ^* 56 " 1611 da ' J 8 j3 ^ er ask- 

acsrca.Lc about Suninieri parents .if they were 

® scm ething ranfc to be'canrtng the subject 
•lay. The group as a topic debate? The daughter 

5 don't know precisely^ 0 * seven chiidreu 

JUples havemanaEedni« undcrat00d risfe*- vrere ^ 

6 meeting. They apoa^ 111 chlidren of tholr atvn. 

•**38 Mocre and Mr. C© 4 . 

2 than sur-crossed. 

WSraM, a curious aridtyi* 
wy are leading. With te- 
dyir.g. a pregnant daugfe 
nd, a "goed'’ woman & 
else, the play takes 001 ? 


Father and Mother wanted to s:c 
their separate v/.iys. The “experts" 
advised: stop the vrholvmle meddl- 
*ai?. 

. Fyrhaps this was what the text- 
book said. It might be applicable tr 
some European family, but not to a 
Sephardi one, where family 
counsels' nave their weight. 

Then there was the jaei? of the 
religiGua e'eap^ one v.-no had return- 
ed to the fclri. D]\~i reed bis 
first' wife, who did no'» see the light 
his way (one child), he !.? now !r. 
ti-oubie- with h!c sc-.'S'-.d, because 
she aliC Htema ui'.wlUmc to follow 
docileiy in his fcoijtr-ps. e z.d- 
mitied to being an ali-cut The . 
— . — r • 1 
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tfOKOUS The people hmg TJp^Wi^'et dxik Htie SteM^^^raerr^ ' 

ta^ha! S justroibiadi^fiphony^Orehestraisofferr- ^Waidents or living abroad: "■' 


rttlng. then, and someklwo — instead !of three 
core Of things that seeson series this season with 
Ved. f booking for Sundays and 

A new sufcaeription ccsta 
with a 10 per cent. dia-. 
* renewals, institutions, 

committees and pupils. It- 

season without any chief 
\ and Uri.Toepatz’ second 
lusical directoir. 
tell conductors are listed, 
idenca and some living 
Guest conductors are 
igrosek (West Germanyr, 
jatein (U.S.), Peter-Tona 
ermany), who will conduct 
composition, and Michael . 
a survivor of Bergen 1 
musical Director of the 
V orchestra of Hagen, West 


esun 
if Israeli 

intents. 


Zvi 

Zeitlin. David Bar-1! an. Daniel Hox- 
. ter, Joseph Zivooi, etc. 

Apart from the premiere of Peter 
Keren's Concerto Jo. T •'urn pel. 3ar- 
tok's Concerto for Viola and two 
Israeli works to' be announced, the 
programme . is conventional and 
conservative, with mostly well- 
known classic and romantic cam- 
positions aimed at attracting new 
subscribers. There will' be no 
dural, . baroque or unconventional 
modern music this season. 

- The HSO will continue its ac- 
tivities in the North, including 
Yifat, Zemah/ Safad, Nabariya es 
well as the additional series of light 
classical music, the family "carpet 
concerts" at the Haifa Museum and 
also the special concerts of Jewish 
music. . 


hnms ci nis marital — ti:-:- 

iiesi.‘.'' ;c contribute Sis :!:!:•?, on-- 
'.CiVi'n of bis Income, to pur- 

pos' h, in..; to men'. lor. .. 

she »v.»er Tr.v uh;*-!'-- 

:o bv.h. \Vh,v r • j In;;; 

hlx religiuut: p.-lnclpl?*- had r-.-l 
prevented him frorr, tr.kL-: - ;vr> ease 
to the iv clin couaeullo** . '.Vhat's 
-v i t r: the :rci;;.'... ::;r-:ooc 

reoV-.j? 

STTI3 POLL AC! Ic :a«0. 

brr-adur nc-i.it'.-r,. ia-n Ra;-rc.iy. 

hi;- .-•’•rt.’-d 

re-.ying on •..cd.-v-tr/.-iriie-:; - .o 
' !i’.al:c >.i pu!r.: mar - . '_:"c‘v::tly ;bin 
could iry -.i tl:e hie-;::.- ?rni;'0-.rd 
ontpOjrmgs ore often hears on the 
subject. The feature (Second 
Programme - was three dimer- 
nional in it convened the 

thoughts of .-v>rd!rr. and Israel if- who 
eventually ca-ne homo ani 'Jiose 
vho weiild never think of leaving 
ferae) and also sh?f 3cmc* Ugh: or. 
ihebosf-^sing evidence of .nai'slies 

t) prr. imr.% I a? - 

vif anyone .has a guilty con- - 
science, then that is his perroral 
concern. I have been here :ln the 
U.S.) for Lh? pas-t six y»ara and in- 
lend to stay frr an i.ideflni^e 
period,” sold one yored. 

Author S. Tizhar called ir. to com- 
ment, and said of yerida, “Nobody 
seems to Screw what it Is all about. 
Everyone has a different definition, 
hi? owr. aoncapticn and owv. ideas 
as to who, how many, where and 
what motivated tliem...” 

There was the pathetic story of 
the Israel Air' Force veteran who 
was wounded and sent to tr.e U.S. 
for rehabilitation. This was during 
the time of the Vietnam war. Once 
recovered the pilot found no dif- 
ficulty In .obtaining employment 
with a well-known American airline 
and made a pile cf money. Kis fami- 


ly ;> c-y now Arzsrievi. hut he has [ 
-eta awi his vttaciimjjit for Israel. S n 
~.o follows developments here and J \ 
T'cs to buttonhole visiting Israelis j 
to soer i r vreeir.fr . d with him. I 

C:i i hr-* dub.ii'c; -.1 yerida. ihe Cen- ;• 
‘.rr, I'.urcau *<f T.e.tlstlci, released j 
.*•>. r.o rather -.vv-.i-c ligur^s. Earlier. : 
emigration statistics .•/ere newly ! 
l—Ivt* iled as "exaggerated and uri- j 
founded.” Not half a million, but [ 
“■.■niy" 3DO.-3W have left the country j 
for goo-J. Thv- totu-t number will not ; 
cr.r-.o ;n one r-./:2!c:; by the end o: j 
Ike decade bu; rather hover around 
the half-million mark. What’s j 
more, there's been a dc-cilr.e in the j 
number of those leaving the ccun- 1 
i i . Scicrv '.he Vera Ktppur v.'ar ! 

Ike rlgm-o S.JOC-T.i r-O per year. » 
flnniecli-lvly after z'r.e war It climb- { 
od to :5.0'*0 and is down now to 1C- j 
: 0:0 — she figu.-e for ;5?S-79, the | 
haest .nv.Uicble. ' 

To "rpi '.iiiV*’ as an emigrant an I 
feraeli citizen must have av least j 
sour continuous years of residence j 
.-broad to his "ere fit." The bulk of I 
the em igrant are young people and ) 
there '.ire myra of American ar.d 
Eiwpean descent than there are 
saor.:s or Israelis from the oriental 
communities. 

To.-dim should be ostracized, 
says Geula Cohen. They should 
■i ivejtheir passports cur.ccliad. The 
cii/i.^nan rf the Knesset Com- 
mittee dealing with the subject. 
Ronnie Milo, also thinks the govern- 
ment should disengage RsetC from 
those who have left the country — 
and they should certainly not be 
employed as stringers cr otherwise 
by the news media. 

Usi Bar- Am thinks differently. “I 
want them back," he says. "They 
arc no: the enemy — they are not 
anti-Zionists. Some of them may 
come back — although I have no il- 
lusions that many of them will..." 

Why did some of them come 
back ? 

An anonymous housewife told us: 

"Because we bad the feeling that 
regardless of everything else we 
would always be the strangers 
amohg ’.he goyim. This Ls the only 
place wo foci we belong...” 


WHEN MARTIN VARGAS 
appeared on the stage at Beit 
Lessin in Tel Aviv 'October 2), an 
overflow house (people had to be 
turned away i saw a Spanish star 
with a difference. 

What distinguished n‘m from 
other first-rank Spanish dancers 
was hla extraordinarily wide 
vocabulary of the feet. With his 
capacity to be dramatic at the flick 
of a finger or a hat, he remained 
always a lyrical dancer, 
demonstrating the many gentle,, 
tender moments in the Spanish 
idiom as well as the fiery passions 
— and also much place for humour. 
He conveyed subtle mood changes 
and made himself part of the 
musical pulse. 

The secret lay os much in ills 
choreography as In his skill as 
dancer. Using traditional steps o? 
many kinds. Vargas gave them a 
now variety. Kis style seemed as 
natural as legging, bat exciting, 
sjick, expressive, clever — a sort o? 
dialogue with himself, the audience 
and. when she joined him, with 


Always 

lyrical 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 

Israeli Spanish dancer Dalia Low. 

His heel-taps before he emerged 
for one of his solos were like the ap- 
proach- of cavalry. Indeed, Vargas 
“rode" his dances like a champion, 
making his steps furiously fast or' 
delicately slow with a superb sense 
o:* timing. 

His artistry communicated Itself 
to Dalia Low in a conspicuous 
heightening of her gifts. She has 
danced exceptionally before. Here, 
she had a new freedom. She could 
match the Spaniard’s forward 
glides, his back and side stepping, 
his flourishes, his fun. She was 
assured — beautiful, sinuous, confi- 


dent. warm. And she handled her 
gorgeous, long-tailed dresses as to 
the manner born. 

In solos, she held her own — 
though her Sen He men fra (music: 
Manolo San Lokar) added little to 
either the emotion or the elabora- 
tion of the programme. 

When the two performed 
together, vying with each other, 
dancing In unison or creating a 
romantic scene — they generated 
the true Spanish electricity. They 
opened with excerpts from La Vide 
Breve (music: Manuel de Falla). 
Their final Malagan tangos (music: 
flamenco) had such panache that, 
accompanied by Juan de Dios 
(voice) and Pepe Pelta (guitar), 
they filled the stage with fiesta. 

The whole was a marvellous 
evening of Spanish essence — 
perhaps too long, but who could 
decide what to cut? 

The performance included guitar 
solos by Ben Zion Bronshtein. It will 
be repeated in Tel Aviv (October 
14) and in Jerusalem (October 13) 
and Haifa (October 23). 
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Subscribe now for a year to The Jerusalem Post, renew or 
extend an existing subscription for one year, and your name 
wiii be entered in a draw with three first prizes. EACH PRIZE 
A VIP 5 DAY HOLIDAY FOR TWO IN EGYPT (worth $750). 


Every participant in this draw wiil receive a FREE 
copy of Carta's well-known Jerusalem Guide 
and Map. The holiday tours to Egypt are under 
the auspices of VIP Travel and Tours Ltd. of 130 
Hayarkon St.. Tel Ayiv. Israel's leading travel 
agent for tours to Egypt. 

A year's subscription to The Jerusalem Post is 
IS770 (IL7700) including VAT. Unlike other 
newspapers we'll deliyer The Post to your home 
every day at no extra cost. And remember, any 
price increases that occur during the period of 
your subscription will be borne by as. 

Only entries submitted on the coupon below and 
accompanied by a cheque will be accepted. All 
entries must be posted before October 12 (date of 


postmark). The winners will be selected at ran- 
dom. by computer in the presence of a 
representative of VIP Tours, the Editor of The 
Jerusalem Post and a representative of the 
paper's legal advisers. No staff members of The 
Jerusalem Post or their immediate family may 
participate. 

The full name and address of the three double 
winners will be published in The Jerusalem Post 
on Friday. October 31. The winners can then 
arrange their holiday direct with VIP Tours, 
vacancies permitting. 

Please complete the coupon below and send it 
to us today with your cheque. 

Only entries on this coupon will be accepted. 



Registration Is open 

Club Mediterranee 


74 FRISHMAN ST.. TEL AVIV 
TEL. 23 93 93 — 23 98 84 


To: 




P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 


1 wish to have The Jerusalem Post delivered to me every day 
for one year. 

I wish to renew/extend an existing subscription for one year. 

Please send me free of charge Carta's Jerusalem Guide and 
Map and enter my name in the draw for a free VIP HOLIDAY IN 
EGYPT. 

My cheque for IS770 (IL7700) is enclosed. 
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ADDRESS 
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Growing hysteria in world oil markets 

Crucial talks about 
U.S. oil for Israel 


By BENNY MORRIS 
•Jerusalem Post Reporter 
' Talks between Israeli and 
American officials about the terms 
under which the agreement for U.S. 
emergency oil supplies to Israel 
will be activated are to resume In 
Washington tomorrow or Wednes- 
day. The discussions will be in the 
shadow of what has been called 
"growing hysteria" in world oil 
markets as the result of the Persian 
Gulf war. 

Energy Ministry sources here 
yesterday refused to acknowledge 
chat Israel has begun to pay more 
for the 40 per cent of the oil it 
purchases on the international spot 
market. They confirmed, however, 
that prices have started to rise 
sharply in recent days. They said 
that with the cut-off of supplies 
from Iraq and Iran and with the 
threat to the Straits of Hormuz, 
"signs of hysteria" have begun to 
surface at spot markets. 

In the past few days some sellers 
have reneged on verbal agreements 
about specific shipments and In- 
formed buyers of new prices while 


tankers were in mid-ocean. 

Ministry sources said that this 
state of affairs adds "urgency" to 
the forthcoming talks in 
Washington. Israel wants the 
Americans to regard as ah 
emergency a situation In which 
Israel is forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for Its oil imports as well as a 
situation In which It cannot cover 
all its requirements. 

Four previous rounds of talks 
since the signing of the Israel-U.S. 
Memorandum of Agreement in 
June 1979 have ended inconclusive- 
ly. The Americans always 
attempted to persuade the Israeli 
negotiators that an "emergency 
situation" would be something 
"self-evident" and that It needed no 
further explication or definition. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'l, 
who* will head the Israeli 
negotiating team, left for the U.S. 
yesterday. 

The agreement, a spin-off of the 
Israel-Egypt peace treaty, was the 
American "compensation" for 
Israel's evacuation of the Alma oil 
□elds. 


El A1 seminar on budget estimates 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEN-GURION AIRPORT. — Thir- 
teen El A! representatives in 
Europe yesterday began a three- 
day seminar to study the budget es- 
timates and programme outlines 
for the coming year. 

A study of passenger traffic for 
the months of July to September 
this year, compared with the same 
period a year ago, reveals that the 
charters "captured" nearly 12.5 
per cent of the regular passengers 
on incoming flights and ll per cent 
on outgoing flights, an El A1 


spokesman said. 

He said he had no figures on the 
financial loss the charters had 
caused the regular line, but believ- 
ed it was "not big." 


EXPORTS. — Citrus exports 
through Haifa port during the first 
two weeks of the season, which 
started .after Rosh Hashana, 
already total 409,000 cases. Most of 
the shipments comprised early 
ripening grapefruit from the Jordan 
Valley, and a small quantity of ear- 
ly lemons. 


Bank fee for handling pound 
cheques next week may be IS2.5 


By MACABEE DEAN 
•Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Nearly everybody — 
both our customers and our clerks 
— "still thinks in pounds but has to 
make all calculations In shekels, 
and this slows down transactions 
considerably." 

This Is how the spokesman of one 
large banking network described 
the main difficulty In switching 
from the pound to the shekel last 
week. 

"Shifting the decimal point one 
place to the left may be a simple 
procedure, but the psychological 
adjustment is more difficult," he 
said. “If the prices of all items 
suddenly seem much cheaper, 
which most persons welcome, they 
are not so happy to see their, 
salaries one-tenth of their former 
size. It will take some time until 
people begin to think In shekels, and 
I'm ready to wager that a lot of 
elderly persons will continue to 
think in pounds for a long time," he 
added. 

The expected pressure on the 
banks, when they reopened on Fri- 
day. failed to materialize. There 
were lengthy queues In the early 
morning hours, but they soon 
dwindled. Fressure of business 
yesterday was a bit heavier than 
usual, but .still far from excep- 
tional. 

The banks give several reasons 
for this. The first Is that customers 
had been warned so many weeks 
ahead of time and so often, that 
most of them had made plans not to 
go to the bank on the first few days 
after the shekel came into force. 

They either withdrew sufficient 
money before the banks closed for 
the change-over, or else withdrew 
money from the automatic tellers 
during the days branches were clos- 
ed. 

The other reason was the an- 
nouncement last week that cheques 


drawn in pounds will be accepted 
without any special handling fee un- 
til October 10. This prevented a 
last-minute rush at the' banks. 

However, the fee f which may be 
as high as IS2.5, the banks have not 
yet taken a decision) will be charg 
ed starting on October 11. 

Surprisingly enough, although 
the banks printed shekel cheque 
books for their customers, they 
were not snapped up as expected. 
"We estimated that most of these 
shekel cheque books still have to be 
picked up," a spokesman said. 
"This Includes not only private per- 
sons who write few cheques, but 
also firms which write many che- 
ques." he noted. 

The switch-over from pound 
cheques to shekel cheques calls for 
checking and re-checking the sums, 
so as to keep mistakes down to the 
minimum, he said. 


Batteries up by 34%, 
light bulbs by 22% 


Post Economic Reporter 

Tadiran batteries will be 33.8 per 
cent more expensive this morning, 
and incandescent light bulbs went 
up by 21.6 per cent, according to a 
decision taken yesterday by the 
government’s public prices com- 
mittee. 

Several other commodities whose 
prices are controlled by the govern- 
ment also went up. Tambour paints 
went up by 1S.6 per cent, ordinary 
glass plates produced by Phoenecia 
went up by 16.2 per cent; reinforced 
plate glass went up by 36.8 per cent, 
crepe paper and cardboard by 20.8 
per cent, chewing gum by 4.5 per 
cent, cotton fibreB made by Klaltex 
by 30 per cent and mixed polyester 
cotton fibres produced by Dimona 
Fibres by 22 per cent. 


OPEC wants 
basket of currencies 


NEW YORK lAPK — The 
Organization of Petroleum Expor- 
ting Countries plans to abandon the 
dollar standard and switch to "a 
basket of 16 currencies" for ail its 
oil transactions, reports a New 
York-based energy publication. 

In a copyright story, the Energy 
User News said in Its edition today 
that the OPEC move "could have a 
staggering effect on oil prices in the 
U.S. .'should the dollar decline in in- 
ternational money markets." 

The current OPEC pricing 
system calls for all payments to be 
made In dollars. The proposed 
system, "would weight each curren- 
cy, all valued against each other, to 
come up with an average," said 
Harvey Morris of Harvey Morris 
Associates, an energy consulting 
firm in New Jersey. 

"Then if the dollar dropped 
against the West term an mark, for 
example, the OPEC average 
wouldn’t change, but the cost of oil 
to the U.S. would go up accor- 
dingly." 

A source from one of the OPEC 
national delegations, quoted in the 
publication, explained the "basket 
of currencies" proposal this way: 

"Each individual country in 
OPEC would then be free to accept 
whatever currency they had need 
for In payment for their oil. If 
Kuwait needed Volkswogens, far 
example, they could accept marks 
for their oil." 

The new pricing system has not 
been announced officially because 
of turmoil caused by the Iran-Iraq 
conflict, according to the source. 



looks into the future* 


By MACABEE BEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 
TEL AVIV. — Two exhibitions, one 
dealing with the most modern 
building methods and the other on 
advances In methods of com- 
munication. open this morning at 
the Fair Grounds here. Although 
aimed mainly "at the trade." they 
arc expected to attract ft good 
number of householders during the 
three days they will be open, since, 
this Is an excellent opportunity to 
"plan for the future." 

"El-Com 80" will probably attract 
the largest crowds. Although by far 
the smaller of the two. exhibitions — 
only 150sq.m. of floorspace — It 
manages to pack into this area a 
good look into the future. It is held 
under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Communications, with more than 
100 local and foreign firms display- 
ing their wares. 


And still another Inner?*.: ■’ 

post office -in each boin^Vx-'V 

aubscriber needs^'to set ups .• 

trenlc terminal. Oneisub ' 
who wants to sends -le"^ - - 
another subscriber who ha’. - "V- 
minal, types out his leth ,-.-’ \ 
letter Is kept fa the central’ . 
flee until the recipient d m g; \ . 
office and receives it in his i ’ - ‘ ' 
his personal terminal. 

- Hie Israel BuHdlhy Efr) 1 
sponsored by fiieJFederatfat : 
tractors and Builders awft '* 
Association' of : Engine > f :.i 
Architects, has attracted IS''!.’ 
both local and foreign (wift - i j-:'- 
the latter represented by.-', re- 
agents) . The latest 'metbr 

systems of bull ding 'will ha-' y 
as well as the most modern^ 
equipment*. - 
This exhlhittan stretchea ' 


000 sq.m.,; of which 2,000-1 * 



WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged at IS17.90 per line including VAT; insertion every 
lay costs 18330.00 including VAT, per month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
emaalem Post and all recognized advertising agents. . . 


'Jerusalem 

.'MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Ehlbltlons: Permanent 
Collection of Judalca. Art and 
•Archaeology. Mathias Goeritz- 
Archltectural Sculpture (from Oct. 8); 
'"Love Thy Neighbour," photo exhibition 
on the people of Israel; Mies Van Der 
.Rohe — Barcelona Pavilion: Furniture 
• and sketches for furniture. Edvard 
Munch, 1863-1944 (until Oct. 13); 
Jewelry from Canaan 1800-1200 B.C.E.; 
'Rock Engravings from Negev and 
Sinai; Mexico: Activities and work 
tables, for the whole family; Animals at 
the Israel Museum ; Ladejlnaky Collec- 
tion of Asian Art; Maremont Collection 
of Pre-Columbian Art; Trends In 
Geometric Abstractions after Cubism; 
Hebrew Script and Inscriptions; 
Rockefeller Museum: Function and 
Design in the Talmudic Period. 

Israel Muse um . Open 10-S. At 3.30: Wait 
Disney's "20,000 Leagues Under The 
Sea." 

'Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun., 
Mon., Wed., Tbur. U a.m. Tuea. 4.30 
p.m. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed., 
Tbur. 10 &.m.-5 p.m. Tues. 10 a.m. -10 
p.m. Frl., Sat. 10 a.m,-2 p.m. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun.Thur. 10 
a.m. -5 p;m. Frl.. Sat. 10 am. -2 p.m. 


3. Hadassah Synagogue -Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 2.00-3.45 p.m. 
Sunday-Thucsday. Buses 19, 27. 
Nomimal admission fee. 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: Free tours at 9. 
10, li, noon. Henrietta Szold Room and 
gift shop. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 9, 28. 
Hebrew University: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and li a.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28- 

2. Mount Scopus tours u.oo a.m. from 
the Bronfman Reception Centre, Sher- 
man Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 26 Ben Matmon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 862468, 630620; 
Netanya 053-24430; Haifa 04-236031. 
American MlxrachJ Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 603503. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details/reservations; 02-635261. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, ScbneUer Wood, 
Ramona, Tel. 514822, 7.30 a.m. -7 p.m. 

Tei Aviv 


Old City Art Guide 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
TIferet Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 6 p.m. (cloned Shabbat hours >. 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, ar- 
tistic functional pottery, serl graphs. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 
projects. 39 per person towards 
transportation. Reservations: 02-416333. 
02-429271, 

2. Medical Centre. Klryat Hadassah. 
Tours: 8.30. 9.30, 10.30. 11.30 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m.. leaving from Kennedy Bldg., 
incl. Chagall Windows. Friday tours 
begin at 9.30 a.m. by appointment only. 
Tel. 02-416333 or 02-426271. Nominal ad- 
mission fee. 


MUSEUMS 

TCI Aviv Museum, Exhibitions: Fleeting 
Gestures. Treasures ol Dance 
Photography. Contemporary British 
Drawings. Weegee — Naked City. Euro- 
pean and America art collections. Prints 
and drawings from the collection. 
Visiting hours: Sun. — Thur. 10 am. — 10 
p.m. icollectiona 10 a.m. — 5 p.m.). Frl. 
closed. Sat. io a.m. — 2 p.m. (tickets to 
be bought In advance) and 7 — li pjn. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tel. 233231, 775131; ORT 
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Jerusalem: Habash, El Wad St., Old Ci- 
ty. 2842S5. 

Tel Atlv; Yehuda Hamaccabi, 42 
Yehuda Ha maccabi. 455198. Holon: Naot 
Rahel, 36 Eilat. 851751. Bat Yam: 
Mazur. 20 Havlva Reich. 583360. Kamat 
Gan: Rama, 65 Jabotinsky. 793483. 
Netanya: Hadassah, 24 Hersl, 22243. 
Khtr Saba: Gilead, 34 Wetzmann, 002- 
26826. Had era: Hanassl, 42 Weizmann, 
24231. 

Haifa; Hanassl. 33 HanasBl, 333312. 
Mottkin. Sd. Hashoftlm, K. Motzkin. 
737*43. 

Beers heba: Jerusalem. 34 Herd, 77034. 


Jerusalem: Bikur Ho 11m (pediatrics). 
Hadassah (internal, surgerv, 
orthopaedics, E.N.T.i. Misgav Ladach 
(obstetrics). Shaare Zedek 
-ophthalmology i . 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics). Ichllov 
(Internal, Hurgery*. 

Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics). 

Haifa: Not available. 


Investments in 
NEW, LARGE 
industrial 
building 


at Geha-Petah Tikva Junction at 
full cost, private land, ongoing 
maintenance and rental by 
initiator 


Monthly proceeds index-linked 
on preferential terms 
Particulars; Tel. 03-920288. 


One instrument on display will 
help visitors find out haw much 
. their telephone bill is and also check 
past bills. They can also check to 
see If their application for a 
telephone — if they have asked for 
one and it has not yet been installed 
— has been properly filed. 

Another innovation is a method of 
tapping solar energy to power 
telephone lines in outlying districts, . 
where electricity is not available. 


"under cover," and the ret?) 
open. The ■ Ministry of Ene' - , . 
Infrastructure has taken u,(rf£-L*‘ 
aegis that part of the at* 
dealing with the saving of 
and the vae -of solar eni 
various purposes. ... fc'Sjt 

Both exhibitions will have '% . : - i-' 
study days tor buyers, a* 

.p er ts to . answer quest!; *■-”■' ‘ “ “ r 
m embers; of the two trades' 

- The entrance fee tor t 
hibftious la ise. ' ... ar~ ■ 






... % . - - Conserv e E ncryy ( 

with RondopJas L 


7„ Y-iT.U 


tf rr - 
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Insulating. 

Sealing and : : 
Packaging products 


|IEDS 

— Speedy supply from stock, iri aH.stsmciartf- 

— First rate functioning and tower priced ttig 

similar items ' - - jJjNGS 

Rondopla.s now also 'available 
sheeting. 


ijlXM 


Factory: .20 Rehov Basetaz, Holon 
TaL 800228. 800229, 806877 . 


v i 
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Dial 100 in most parts of the country. In 
Toberlos dial 924444. Klryat Shmona 
40444. 
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"V ^ '^Cii-Sponsorcd bviThC/Amcncan einbatty. Ui\K-r she Pa:r('r,.iac ut\ 


Thc'-'U.SIA.^ .Ajn’f-iiNlijil'.Vr in ftriii*!. Mr. Samuel l ewis .:nJ i'hs M.ivo: s>? H.nl'a M 




Following wiccessas at festivals In Belgrade and Dublin, arid ibe award of We — . 
Tony prizes — this outstanding US. company presents 3 performances onty k. l(TV 
israul' •' 

HAIFA. Haifa Theatre, Monday; Oct 6, B.30 fM»r 


r,, « "WHO, rviuiiuoy. D.^v p.nir ^ . 

Tickets - at the theatre 50 Rahov Pevsner. .Tel. 642076'. end agenqesi in town-;-: — r . - i 
Reduced pnee tickets for groups- Tel: 04^642075."" ' * a "ir-j.-ic. ' 

TEL AVIV, Hahimah, Rovina Hall, Tuasday, OcL 7, 880 p.m. 

Tickets Habimah, Te' 03-283742. and agencies in town. Reduced prica tickets fo , ' rrrrr '' r ' r ' 
groups Te! 03-248181 1 " ' T ajlA 

JERUSALEM, Jerusalem Theatre, Wednesday, Oct 'S. 8.30 p.m. 


Tickets ar the theatre. Tel. 02-667 T67. and agencies in town. Recced price trekatfc*-. - ..... 
tor groups Klaim. 6 Rehov Shamai. Tel. 02-234061 . * 7 . ‘ J 


Hosting.-thc theatre in Israel; Hotoi Dan-Carmel 





STORAGE 


Jerusalem, Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya, 
TeL 33744. p 


GOOD 
DRIVING 
is a habit 


! : — : 


American MlsracU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 
243106. 

Emunah- Wo rid Rei- Zionist Women. 
Visit our projects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modl’in centre, Tuesdays. 
Details, reservations; 03-234449 or 02- 
635261. 

Haifa 

NaUonal Stomp Exhibition at Haifa 
Auditorium dosing Oct. 7. 

What’s On in Haifa, dial 640840. 


Magcn David Adorn first aid centres are 
□pun from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Binergency 
hnme rails by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 

Phr-nc numbers: Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — mi. Dan Region iRamat Gan, 
Bnei Erak. CiValayim. Kirvat Ono( — 
7*51 1 IT. 

Ax hdod 22222 Nazareth 54333 

Ashkrlon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Yam Petah Tlkvr, 912333 

Be e rsheba 7S333 Re hovot 054 -51 323 

Eil.'ii 2333 Rlshon LcZlon 942333 

Hn der.i 22333 S afed 20333 

Holrm WJ2I33 TTberlas 20113 

Nahariva 923333 


Sunset 17.20: Sunrise tom-nrow 05.38 


UOS&S STRICTLY I 


2 


A3 




"Er-.m" — Mental Health First Aid. Tel.: 
Jerusalem 669911. Tel Aviv 253311, Haifa 
JiMMS. Bee rsheba 32111. Net-inya 35316. 


Rape Crisis Cenire <8-1 hours), for help 
.Mill ftl-H 1-741, Tel Aviv, 04-68791 Haifa. 
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24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
fTAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 


KOSHER 
AAflSRSCAN 
AftEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beersheba areas. 
Prices Include delivery 

This week’s special: 
PICKLED BEEF ROLL 
Regular price: IS46.00/kg 
SALE PRICE: 5537.50/kg 
with your 10 kilo minimum 
order of beef 
(Prices incl. VAT* 

Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Pctnh Tlkva 

Rubbl Spring and D. SUverstcin 
Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra. KEHOVOT. 

Tel. 054-7834 fl 

BEERSHEBA: T>:1. 037-71538 
YAMPT: Tel. 057-87175 

F lease note our new 
phone numbers lit 
Jerusalem: 02-862844 
Petah Tlkva : 03-926343 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

. ACROSS 

1 Plan:* lover of the bird 
world id 

7 To do with frolf or mttoz. 

naturally ? '2. fl) 

R Got a torn manUe i4> 

10 Jack upurt& Ropalle no 
end ifli 

11 The tninc you don't ooreo 
to 'fil 

14 It's allowed, an court *31 
lfi NeU’s shaken by the ounlsh- 
ment <5i 

17 Proper tee for two! (4* 

19 Wherein the Indira rush a 
lot’ «5' 

21 Extras in a bnxvd sense fat 
33 Afraid I'd be on short 
time 1 -5i 

33 Links tor mmes (4» 

26 The vvtluc. to me. of a letter 
from Rita? i5) 

38 He needs •» sound bowler fer 
a iwiw (3> 

29 Corre.-tlv arran-red hit rax 
<01 

39 One ar.leeo but no J oow m 
the drep ? ifi> 

Jl Tuevre made to mc*4 i4« 
33 Obvious route bv fwc nnd 
I6J 

33 Indication or a hrartlaa 
lashing, possirilv i6» 

DOWN 

1 Waited for dnd to yet em. 
ploveci iGi 

! A girl rr»\y love it ifli 

3 The cry of a rltht-hanriort 
n->wer ? i4i 

4 Mixed mitchra. maybe «7i 

5 A colour for puttmg on ia* 

3 Docs belter than m a k e 

w.igers about an art.cle ( Si 
a Li often inclined to bo 
rhe ronr (4« 

9 Per-uidod to so .-in-f start 
trouble , *Ji 

J2 .lames. :» nov._.| luri ,s, 

13 Slcp and >ec at leisure (£1 


■- ilv: . g 

Use the same dlagnun for eHher the Ciyptto-or the Easy panic. 

EASY PUZZLE-?* :* i 



15 Sound ! iA> 

U Speak lr. aituoliit-? lar'its :■} 

19 Not bar clh^iaei p-icoe (.*•> 

20 Riiht name rcr a rev.V-.. 
t:onary iii 

21 Writhes In eontcrtlcm and 
tnui weaitciv; i7i 

23 Tljtht gam*r? (5> 

23 , otw , V* the hlxLicx* 
burk ? i3, 3> 

24 I come ^e^ore wriiiicfar* 
the def'tr: : > ii 

35 Sttxy thji fig never nn.ta 
make you reaJha «6i 

3K wedl4xdar.«d cctttesf* .5) 
ol - man »oi 
A nettiof container (3J 

34 Mustral Ininches. ? (44 


across 

1 Blind IS) 

7 Worker (8) . 

S Thin (4i 

16 Theatre seats i6> 
II FTuit (6) 

M Set (31 
IB Change (51 

17 Hunted animal 
14) 

49 Acccr#’ platform 
(51 

21 Leftover t5) 

22 Situation (5) 

S3 Face (4) 

26 Sword 45) 

£8 Cut down (3) 

39 Game partici- 
pant <61 

M Stooping (61 

31 Overt (4). 

32 Ragged (B> 

33 Docile foUcms- 


DOW._- 


^ I*, tv r! 


i untidy Ct : ~~- 

t Ship’s UL .‘7, .7“'“' - 

IDecU'- - 

trees (4>: 

4 Bravery L... .. ~ 

Write 7* Sf - ; F' 

capitals <;;- ■» :c i^cr 

More aco'_ Hs ■* •• 

-i . 


a Wise Mai: u 

9 Unwdl ~ 1 >-j: 

12 Beer (S) c 
U Birds oft,.-' -lr. . 

teaUy 1 -‘S-rarr. 

15 POe (5> S~ *- 

18 Oon apeWK«>Uf 

19 Resort — - 

ga Exist (3)- !. 

21 Rail sept\ 

22 Snoop I?*., ilc 


» qimv ■. . • "'-T ate 

a Drains <4^ ... ... 

34 One or a •; u, ■ - * 

35 Dove <8)^> -. . *- -4* 



Yesterday's Cryptic Solution 
ACROSS. — l. Chair. 6. F-eari. 
9. Sal-Bed. ID, Ann-ov. U. N-tmj-Y 
IS, Saint, is, BeyaHy. 15, FO-g. 
17, Omar. 13, Regime. 19. Clues. 
39. In-hale. 22. Hero. 24 Net 25, 
Pf^aa-in. 26, SpcIL 37, Steen. 28. 
Aloes. 29, Aerials. 39. Grand. Jl, 
Photo. 


DOWN. — 2, Hans-GM. J. Iso- 
bar. 4. Ray. 5, AB-ay. 6. Pennies. 
7. Edit. 3. Hanso m . 12, Stale. 13. 
Robin. 14. YachL 15. F-CX-ed. 


16. Get oa. 18. Regal. 19, Clapped. 
2L Nei-iCT- 22. Haatteh. 23, R4p-: 
esL 35, Pfcria. 36. Sea-N. 28, AlpT 


■N ; ... , -- AX; 

Yeaterdey^-EBay Se^ 1 ^;^'^- i--' 


ACROSS.— L Fleet 
,9. Tin-tact 10. Start. 

12. Bite*, u, Cleaned. L 
17, Leat 18. Attend. 1T 
20. Stench. 22. Krip. 24. 
gai ntet.^ ag^ Revue. 27 


3L 


EogUah. 





DOWN, — 2, Utths. 3. -J'Ua*' 

IKB. 5, Staid. A Aaoenta 1^2? S*. a 
E leven. 12. Beach. 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 8.10 BngUeh 6. 8.30 
Special Education — Our Hour. 9.00 
English 5. 10.10 Nature a. 10.30 
Programme for kindergartener*. 
11.10 English 7. 11.30 Geography 7. 

12.00 English 8. 12.45 Science for 
elementary school. 13.15 Literature. 

15.00 Ma PI tom: English 6 (repeat). 

18.00 Kslm Ksam. 18.20 Literature: 
Tenessee Williams. 16.55 Ot 
Ve'Od.-.TV game 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Little House on the Prairie (in 
colour). 

18 JO Cartoon Film 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme trailer 

19.30 News 


JORDAN TV ( unofficial! 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.30 French Hour. 
1B.30 i JTV 3 1 Big Blue Marble. 19.00 
News in French. 19.30 News in 
Hebrew. 20.00 News In Arabic. 20.30 
The Associates. 21.30 Bestsellers: 
The Dream Merchants. 22.00 News in 
English. 22.13 Hart to Hart. 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 M or aa ha 

20.40 Eight Thirty — bi-weekly arts 
and entertainment magazine. 

21.00 Mahal newsreel 
21.30 The Second Hour: the Cue of 
Yolanda Mcshalne. A short flint 
followed by a panel debate about the 
right of the police to violate the In- 
dividual's privacy In order to obtain 
criminal evidence 
23.05 Hart to Hart 
33 as Almost Midnight. 


0.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 f stereo] : Beethoven: Concert 
Movement In D Major; P. Ben-Halm: 
4 Children's songs (Netanya DcvraL 
Ruth Mense); Elgar: String 
Serenade: Handel: Sonata in A Minor 
for Recorder and Contlnuo; Faure: 
Povnne. 

R.03 (stereo) : Schubert: Alfonso und 
Estrella i Rotterdam Orchestra. 
Ameling* ; Debussy: Eplgrapbes 
i Pryor r; Bach: Brandenburg 
Concert No.l; Schumann: Trio No.2 
In F Major (Vldom); The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Ormandy 
conducting, plays works by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. 10.09 (stereo): Bach: 
Sicilians from Flute Sonata (Rara- 
pnl): Haydn: Serenade from String 
Quartet op.3 No.3 (Vienna Quartet); 
Mozart: Concerto in C Minor, K.49X; 
Mendelssohn: Canzonetta from 
Quartet No.l: Rodrigo: Adagio from 
Conclcrtn dc Arnnjuez; Schubert: 


Theme and Variations from the Trout 
Quintet; Mahler: Third Movement 
from Symphony No.l (Prevint. 

11.00 Education for All. 

11.15 Elementary School Broadcasts. 

11.30 Sephardi songs 

12.35 i stereo i : Composer of the Week 

— G.P Telemann: Concerto A la 
Polonaise No.l: Sonata for Flute 
Solo: Sonata for Flute and Harp- 
sichord; Concerto a la Polonaise 
Ne.6. 

13.00 i stereo): Light Classical Music 

— Weber: Euryanlhe Overture 
>Sle!n>: Wlenlawskl: Polonaise 
Concertante; Meyerbeer: Les 
Huguenots. Aria (Joan Sutherland); 
Cluck: Dance of the Good Spirits 
from Orfco (Galway t; Gershwin: 
Tune. 

14.10 Children's programmes. 

15.30 World of Science (repeat). 

15.55 Notes on a new book. 

18.05 istereo): Smetana: Two 
Symphonic Poems from Fatherland. 

16.30 Youth Concerto: Britten: Young 
Person's Guide to the Orchestra. 

17.30 Programmes for Ollm. 

20.03 Everyman's University. 

20.35 Reflections on the portions qf 
the week with Prof. Yeshayahb 
Lelbowltz. 

2100 ■ stereo i : Yalr Kless, violin, 
Eldad Ncumnrk, Harpsichord, Pnlna 
Salzman, piano, Ruth May'ayanl, 
Harp — J.C. Bach Sonata In B Major 
for Violin and Harpsichord; Mozart: 
Sonnia In F Major, K.376, Nat a: 
Music for Violin and Harp; 
Stravinsky: Le Balaer de la Fee, 

22.15 Between the Notes. 

2.1.13 (stereo); Jnu Improvisations. 
CO. 10 (stereo l : Chornl music. 



. Eaten. 15, Toiet 16,^1 4 . 

18- Argue. 19," 

lie. 2t T ' 

25, Quilt. 28. 


Second Programme 


7.06 This Morning — r.ewa magazine 
3. JO All Shades of the Network -*• mor- 
ning magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine 
for workers and employers 

12.33 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — newa commentary 
14 in Anything Goes — music, chat 
10 05 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land 
19.07 Of Men and Figures 
18.48 Bible Rending — Isaiah 20 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Sabbath songs 

33.05 With People: In the dark, a blind 
world i repeat) 

33.G5 The Second Half — women’s 
magazine 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
lfi E vs snows 
12W kilo Hertz: 

5-i» and 8-8.30 a.m. — Dally breakfast 
show with nows, popular music and 
iiil-.-rvlews. 

tl-12 p.m. — News, analysis and 
topical reports. 

0-!».».-t.ni. — Dally breakfast show, 

ns a (Hive. 

791 kilaHertz: 

9-:o p in. — VOA magazine, with 
Americana, science and cultural 
JH*w.h. roundup of news. 





«* - i , . -S' 

HAIFA. «. 0.45, 9 - ijAa, 

Amphitheatre; Border U.8.A.: J* 

mon: Love Story; Ataman: Haaofc^OM'TT 

Shvati ••L ■— XT.-, 


BBC 

1322 hilnHcrtB: 

Wmld Su-rvloe ncwsrcrlu a: 14 eij 
17.0*) and sc. 15. ' 


Army 


0.30 University on the Air - Dr. 
I'crclz Lsvie talks about sleep and 
dreaming 

7.07 ■■707" - .Alex An sk I presents 
ai-tcclfona of music and items from 
the morning newspapers 
■viK) IDK Morning newsreel 
*9.(15 Miiniing sounds 
11.00 Two Hours — music, Art, 
cinema and theatre reviews; Inter- 
views. anecdotes And music 
Mi its Matinee 

22.(tt Rc-run: the MlUa armour bat- 
tle i repeal l 

23.05 The classical record Shelf 
•W uTi Night Birds - sungs. chat 


NEWS BULLETINS 

h™r y Evur i‘ huur on (he 

Flrat Prugruiumc: Every two hours, 
fr-im r ,i ni. to midnight. 6 'p.m. 
bro.-idi.Msi is In easy Hebrew. Second 
Prognunme: fl.» then every 

hour on the hour until i a .m. Third 

SS' fro,,, .a.m.w, 


EAS1 HEBREW BROADCASTS 
t.» lulnutes ot news and features 
Iwlce dally. First Programme - 
n.&i n. ni. and 7 p.m. 


j™* COMMENTARY 

S^ond Programme- Following the 

L ' J ajTI ' 1 p,m - Rnd 7 P-m. 
Jnd , f» R<ld,o: F,,,,,0Wln R the 8 a.m. 
ano 3 p.m. news and at 11.40 p.m. 


■7ESUS.ALEIK. 4. 7, 9 
E«li»a: Little Mias Marker; Edloea: 
Saturn 3; Habtrah: Long EUders- 
r-ifip: Being There 4. 6.30. 9; MUcheO; 
Twice a Woman 7. 3; OrgH: Danger: 

- Orion: Hostage Tower: Orna- The 
Rose 4, c.30. fl; Ron: Manhattan: 
Kpuud.tr: Wife Mistress 7, 9.15- 
Binyenel ILi'ooroa: play U Atm In 

Sam 7. 9; Onenix; i; p M e to 7 

25 .oco Leagues 
Under UlC Sea 3.33; anenmUMOM- 

Si Sh "» Fo ?. lba!1 and dria 7: 1 S 0 ' 

Winning Commercials g.30. 


TEL AVIV, 4.30, 3.18. 9 u 
Yehuda- tR?*-* 1 ” ^ Rrk ' r : Ben- 

F£ r *" u ’ r fl3 - Ui«5 

Sterile Cuckoo; Hod ; 

Avfv Mmih: TWu™-- T ***- T * 1 . 


_ " — maiuoHi oauvi] 

Street; Chens, One Flew Over u^rcnJ. ^ 
Cuckoo’s Neat; Gators Bear lsl|>a 

W. 2. 7; Dynamite- Brothers 12. A ^#3 

Keren On Pro va D’Orcheatra 6.45 **“71 

Moriah: Norma Rae 6.46, 9; Oh J 5*: '-*■ 

Final Countdown; Orion: Worn* 3 

Passion 6 nonstop; . Orly! A VI ^ = V 

Moral Night 6.45, 9; Peer: rjttim M : 5-, 1 i.; s 

Marker r Ron: The Getaway; Shai l k*-. '..y 

Being There 8.49, 9,i6 - U-4 (<; 

Rnmat Gaa ----- - ^-T :? 

Armon: LlUle Darling* 4. 7.18, 9J {J. 

Oasta: James Bond Festival 4. 7. : 

6.30: Ordea: You Can't Stop 4 
Music 4. 709. 9^5; Rama: Ooo t-Tj: T\: 

Flor and Her Two Husbands 7. . . 

_Gan: Kramer ;i ^ - s '; 


Kramer 7.15. 9 JO 
HeraUya 


:*3j 


HsraUya V • 

.David: Little Darlings 4. 7, 9,i J -i 
Ttteret; Kramer vs. Kramer 

-'9.15:-. - -■ . - ' 


Holon - 

BegdAlt-Nurtt-7.19, 9.80 



- ■ - ' ; t 

• Petoh TOcra ' • 

Shalom: Final Countdown ^7.16. flCq 

People Time Forgot i ‘ ■ • ^ % ' 

Esther: Lemon Popdcie lJ®. 7, 94 jfcj ' 

Klrsa - . ' : ; ; -J-; 1 

5*M«ua: MoryPopplns Mon.', WedJ 1 
Dmrna Flop, and Her Tw^-WaitM* ^ 

Mon., Wed., g^o. .. : ^ V • 1 

tiasharu V ''V 
Ster:T7»e B'lack Hole 7; Wait 
Chrtoota, .gun* Tues.; Thur. 1 


P7.-J 

^ < 
Per* 
P«ri 
Perj 
Per g 
Pefg 
Htr| 
^3 


. j.'iC . V-0'. A ' » 

• - v- • - \:v. 4 
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the fijf, et #- Baiikholdiiig has profit Share mutual funds led 
fe ; ^’ IS161.9m. at mid-vear the parade in September 



m **°. . — - — t - — - 

■—bl.-io- 8 Uj ^irt company of the Discount 


roup. has announced that net 
■for the first 'six months of 


*S*he 
SJfnce 
m* to 


it tract 

for 


* u *«er.2Sf VjHsBFH ifflJRGEJfSTBBN 
‘ p °ni e n e^fos*FinaJice Reporter ' 

— IDS'- Bank holding; 

^3 

igjjaj. .^Vt 

: V- 0 U ntiiu**lt^m0 tP. compared 

? Tfi cr;d r «a?S7.Tnu.. the net profit far the 
■' J5 P^ r V e c*£'Teriod fa 1979, an advance of 180 
T>.e » ^ le3nt. Net' eprnfngx/per share 
E ? Vir -5cr«It el ^ ISl.ro. aft creaking into ae« 
« JftiJ complete dilution. This 
" J J&jiiSL .a gain. of: 158 per- cent, 
comparable period ' a jeer' 


»ct J, ni Bufenta-a - 1 

- ac -n •hiiA . : 


*vr it 

ate* a 
fc.held 
*e>-oj 
S'-fhaa 

*Eay- 


ijfaboh 

resheck 
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;id tar 
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\r.-i smjfAoiidated. total • assets, as of 
r '■"Phjn. 1980.came to IBM. 4b. A 
the. consolidated balance ■ 
a g v-’JtV 8 °* htu^tood at 1817.1b. TlSe year-to- 
m- , : ^ aa the^fata in balance sheet total was . 
*■* ^t*r cent. This means that' 1 

own capital means- 
a con- 


«*fc! 


-■''•'iibitirw olding'a own capital 
of rf^than doubled. Oh " 

- ,7^- v ■- ■■-- ------- 


sol Mated basis; ' they stood at 
I Si. 26b. .compared with lS608m. a 
year ago. a gain of 107 per cent. 

The consolidated ^balance sheet 
includes the Israel Discount Bank, 
along with its subsidiaries, the 
Discount Bank Investment Co.. 

An investment In the shares of 
EDB made at the: outset of the 
•current calendar yield has yielded, 
as of September 20. 80.8 per cent. On 
the basis of the semi-annual profit 
.the shares, of IDB are currently 
trading, on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
, change, at a multiple of 6.0. 

. . In the first six months of 1980 IDB 
-Bankholdlng- floated two financial 
issues'. The total value of the finan- 
cing issues came to XSl7Bm. 

■The- company at its general 
meeting to be held shortly will 
recommend that its registered 
capital be enlarged. . . 


3 "'itiiu*- 


- 
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ENGLISH SECRETARY 

v WiV 4 * vbmOTS it WIESEL INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. , 

4a,JjM^therytoiigne English, excellent spelling, at least 8 

— ' ^4ih. warfl sborthami-tvninv ■ flvnpHpn^p tvesrinnhlp 


€v ^ t^years shorthand-typing experience, 
^speaking- knowledge of Hebrew. . 



j— Insuisiir.r. 
f Sea*inc c-nd 

| Packs gir.g produce 


Excellent salary, splendid pension scheme, very in- 
'iresting work, . 

rrlculiim vitae to Mr. Smoky Simon, 1031 El A1 
uUding, 32-Ben Yehuda Street, Tel Aviv. 

Phone: Phyllis (03) 290235 <8 a.in. to 3.30 p.m.) 


Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The two leading per- 
formers among mutual funds hi 
September were Margallt (up I3.fi 
per cent) and Bdolacb (up 13.1 per 
cent). Both are managed by Bank 
Leumi and Invest the majority of 
their holdings In shares. Tahalom. 
also specializing In share In- 
vestments, is managed by union 
Bank and came through with a 
yield of 12.8 per cent. 

The performance of these funds 
reverses the trend established In 
August, when they generally per- 
formed poorly and failed to show a 
real yield. August's leaders were 
those funds whose assets were In- 
vested in Index-linked bonds and 
foreign currency, or a combination 
of the two. 

Mutual funds whose investment 
policy is “flexible" included among 
the best performers Comet (up 9 
per cent) and Lahat (up 7.7 per 
cent). 

The five giant funds which were 


established in the July-August 
period and accumulated assets of 
over IS2b. continued to perform 
poorly. This group Includes Sa'ar, 
Kela, Tldhar. Meguvan and Sapir. 
Their yields varied from a low of 0.9 
per cent to a high of 3.4 per cent. 
Even assuming a low cost-of-living 
index figure for September of 3 per 
cent, it Is clear that none of these 
funds will be able to bring off a real 
yield for the past month. 

Funds specializing in foreign 
currency Investments came 
through with average yields of 
about 3.6 per cent 

Index-linked bond funds had ex- 
tremely poor yields, as they showed 
nominal gains of up to 2 per cent. 

Over the past three months and 
ending September 30. Union Bank's 
Tahalom yielded 39.4 per cent, 
Bdolach 38.6 per cent and Margallt 
37.7 per cent. The greatest gains 
were achieved during July, when 
the share market operated under 
boom conditions. 
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JERUSALEM 



TS! NICE- furnished room. Bet-. 
3. Daily rental, Tel: 09622349. 


OUS FULLY! EQUIPPED 3 
u-Tor, for couple, November 
TeL QZ-7U444. : ■ V- • 

—'TALBIEH, luxurious, two 
furnished apartment TeL 02- 

m-aaoi'grSfrioroQ' 


OCEAN COMPANY Ltd. Expert pack- 
ing,, moving, forwarding, door-door ser- 
vice, marine insurance. Quotations free, 
everywhere-. In IsraeL . Representing 
major world wide movers. Haifa. Tel. 
04-523227/8/9. Tel Aviv. Tel- 03-296120. 
03-299982. 


INSURANCE 


CHEAPEST MOST corapr 
Bard 1 




in-*- 


SI08» 


asi; s 
ir-c , 


Studio -Apartment, fur- 
monthly. Ghrat- Hami vt&r. 


,T FURNISHED kosher 
ahart periods. Tri.02-819576. 


jirebensive 

motor insurance, green card for mbtor- 
iitg. abroad.. special diplomatic UN 
cover. Brcmmer Levine. Tel. 08-286646. 

BEFORE RENEWING car or household 
--'Insurance, phone Goshen, free quote in 
SfogUsh. Tel. OS-717511. 

lljjJjjiJHIi (i li{l I II iUI lli.llllllilii 

■ PERSONAL 


TEtAVTV 


> AVTV apartment centaJa. 

jpeclalistsr'Tntej^IsraeL" Tel' 

i - P 1*1 . • 7~ • ' j-~ 

: ; :a s-i 


. ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
sfaglea'. 35-50). YR86477 r 


edn ca.ted 
P.O.B. 81. 


-Jernsalem.' 


NE TANYA 


PUkCu ase /sale 


3-:r"t 



- 'ev.'irj _ RENTING, villas or 
- c: nta Cali, Nohli-Gree nb erg, 2 

i ts ? E* r-r-^T I . ■ ■ , TeL 083-28738. 053-32898. .. 

IGHT/STORAGE 

iniHHwmWwuHifiumniuH 

M3SKD LAND! shipping. 

, storage. Insurant* bf personal 
• sebold goods (pets also) by air 
Li k c dr ■=* licensed customs agents, official 

ST isY ffor Allied Van Lines, also. fraveL 
lotela, ear rentals, in Inrael' and 
' i Jerusalem: T3eL 02-227040, 02- 

- i j.Tel Avlvi ;OM0OBUl Rishon 
,08-992028. - , 

: 30." Expert packing, shipping 
i ‘world- wide moving, door to door 
’ 1 customs clearing- Haifa, U 
!,iaut St, TeL M-640255 , 04-712413. 

’ ■' .. |fiaaate_gnywhgre In IsraeL 

;G AffilOADlll Intermove Ltd.,, 
paoklng, . all risk Insurance, 
j: ocean freight rates. House to 
I coptainerizfcd service. Member 
Jold Goods Forwarders Araocia- 
j)' America ;.Agmd -for AO as Van 
! llnternatloniir For free estimate. 
[JiiAvfv: 0S-284S82i Jerusalem: 09- 
je&hii Netanya: 053-31323; Haifa: 04- 
Menage centre: 03-248117. exL. 


SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. Tel. 03- 
838790. 03-882856. 

IlflllltmUHIIHUlIIIHIIIilllllllllHMIlIIIII 

SITUATIONS VACANT 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 5.10.80 


D V>J 


TYPISTS top paying temporary jobs arc 
waiting for you. Tel. 03-221214. 200 Ben 
Yehuda St., Tel Aviv. TeL 04-84268, 8a 
Lotus St.. Haifa. Tel. .02-220180,-6 Yanal 
SL. Jerusalem. 


Cb untry 

Currency 


Buying 

Selling 

Buying 

Selling j 




Cheques and 

Banknotes H 




transactions 



UJs.A. 

Dollar 

1 

5.9004 

5.9597 

5.8400 

6.0200 

1 Great Britain Sterling 

1 

14.0830 

14.2240 

13.9400 

14.3700 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

3.2570 

3.2897 

3.2200 

3.3200 

France 

Franc 

1 

1.4021 

1.4162 

1.3900 

1.4300 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

2.9966 

3.0267 

2.9700 

3.0600 

Switzerland 

Franc 

1 

3.5825 

3.6185 

3.5500 

3.6800 

Sweden 

Krona 

1 

1.4173 

1.4315 

1.3800 

1.4500: 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

1.2123 

1.2245 

1.1800 

1.2400: 

Denmark 

Krone 

1 

1.0551 

1.0657 

1.0300 

Z.0800' 

Finland 

Mark 

1 

1.6121 

1.6283 

1.5700 

1.6400. 

Canada 

Dollar 

1 

5.0436 

5.0943 

4.9500 

5.1500. 

Australia 

Dollar 

t 

6.9211 

6.9907 

6.6000 

7.1800. 

South Africa 

Rand 

1 

7.8180 

7.8966 

6.1400 

8.3100 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

2.0283 

2.0487 

1.9700 

2.0700 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

4.6024 

4.6487 

4,5600 

'4.7000. 

Italy 

Lire 

1000 

6.8450 

6.9138 

6.0200 

6.9800 

Japan 

Yen 

1000 

28.4905 

28.7769 28.2000 

29.0700 

it 

Dollar Paz” 

and “ 

Euro Paz” 



Buying and Selling rates 




for 5.10.80 







Buying 

Selling 

| “Dollar Paz” 1 unit 


21.5718 

21.7886 

1 “Euro Paz" 1 unit 


30.0799 

30.3822 

I Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit § 

I accounts (Patach) 

and 

Israeli 

resident 1 


deposit accounts (Patam) 

■ 



for 6.10.80 



•. ... . _ j 



Patach 


Patam 1 




period 

— - no. of months 




•3 

« 

12 3 

« 

12 

U.S.A. 

Dollar 

13 


1314 12 

12% 

12% 

Great Britain 

Sterling 

iss 

•’•Mt 

14% 14% 

13% 

13% 

Germany 

Mark 

8*4 

6* 

8% 7% 

7% 

7% 

Holland 

Gulden 

9* 

9* 

9% 8% 

8% 

9% 

Cfcnada 

Dollar 

10% 

11*4 

11% 10% 

10% 

D% 

France 

Franc 

Ufc 

12*6 

12% 10% 

11% 

12 

Switzerland 

Franc 

5% 


5% 4% 

4% 

4% 

"Dollar Paz” 


10* 

10% 

10% 9% 

10 

»% 

"Euro Paz” 


• 12 

li% 

11% 10% 

10% 

10% 



PPP 
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lf|7ING A MOVE — call AMI 
!:i and customs cJearers, air or 
■i.:*,!. 03-824865, 03-812632. 

;^KAINEF t^ v ' 

»1=!£1 REALE8TATE ■/, 
"^‘(((■r s«le;-key money A renfal) 
r£ SM -INVESTMENTS • PLOTS ■ 
r^r.-nCES • HOUSES'- VIUAS ■ 

<5 Ban Yehuda Sh : 

TeL (02) 223709 
iB anu— 12 UtK 4-0 p-fa. 
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A major South African industry offers you unusual scope 
and generous rewards. 

South Africa is a land of unusual attractions and splendid 
opportunities. Its high standard of living, low cost of 
living, kind taxation system and magnificent climate 
make it one of the pleasantest places in the world in 
which to live. Right now it is booming. Its riches are 
being unearthed and its industries developed as 
never before. 

AEC! is very much a part of all this growth. Our 
interests range through industrial explosives 
(we are the world's largest commercial producer), 
animal feeds, plastics, paints and synthetic fibres, in 
all of which we lead the field. Because we are 
growing so fast, we need additional engineering 
skills at our Midland factory in the Vaal Triangle, 
about an hour's drive from Johannesburg, and at our 
Modderfontein factory, just outsfde the same city. 



ENGINEERS 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY , 
3.10.89 

’• foreign exc h a n ge rates' 
the Israel pound, far : 
lollar transa ct ions under 23900, 
-‘aasaetkms In other currendeo 


tder the equivalent of >510. 


Selling 

Buying 

P' 

8.0383 

5.9015 


. . 3JB80 

3.2583 

i* ft. 

3-6190 

SJJ848 

:^ng 

-. 14-2240 

14.0885 

-.'shFr. 

. 1.4170 

1.4035- 

i lanSch- (10) 4.6480. 

4. 6008 

. J>FL 

8.0278 

2. 9990 

tab Kr. 

1.4808 

1.4170 

: rthKr. 

1.0630 

1.0880 

egl&n Kr. 

1.2233 

1.2120 

.ish 

1.6270 . 

1.6113 

llan> . 

5.0940 

5JM60 


7.9140 

7^388' 

.- : alianS 

6.B9BS 

6.9298. 

.fenFV.110) 2.0403 > 

-2.0300 

; 'iooj 


2-8430 

' n Lire f 1000) 6.9085. 

tMS5- 

JIBANK LONDON 


? BATES: 




2.8856/68- ' 

per A 

>iFr. 

1.6492/62 

per* 

J umPr. 29^)380/0380 

per* 

Isb Kr. 

4.1640/50 . 

per* 

shFr. 1 

4J030/45 

per* 

.fh Kr. . 

3.5925/40 . 

per*. 

•8F1, - 

1.9665/75 

per* 

. - • 

-!.« 13/23 - 

- per-*- 

in Lire -" 

862.20/45 

per* 

■ ■egianKr.' 

t 8885/95 - 

- per* . 


206-85/98 

per*. 

Price:; .. 

. $600/671 . 

, : 7- ■■ 


r-.* 


WARD RATES: 


ten, - 3 TO**- . 

- ' J.3M7.‘t* ' U741/96 iSHWIfi.- 

■ I.M32/43 UV&Sm L-WOO/W. 
-t : i r, 9322/37 y$VZUV . L3I82/M ' 


. . v For electrical engineering maintenance and development. Your responsibfli- 
; : /,ttes-wiff include not only maintenance but also project work arid solving 
/technical problems, controlling budgets and updating maintenance 
: •'*' procedures.- In order to qualify, you need to be between 25 and 35 years old, 

- hold a BSc. Engineering (Electrical) (Heavy or Light Current), and have had 
from 1 to 8 years’ post-graduate experience in a maintenance engineering 
. / envf.rpmtient; preferably with some of that in chemical plants. A knpwledge 

of variable speed drives, motor control systems, rectification etc, will be a 
strong recommendation. 

We shall be inteiyiewing candidates in Tel Aviv around the middle of 
October^ so -please write irtimediately to P.O. Box 3011, no. 27 
Tel Aviy z - including full career details and a telephone number where we can 
‘ l contact you,; . * 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

We require qualified men to maintain, modify and develop mechanical plant 
.and equipment, and manage subordinate personnel, in order to ensure 
. maximum plant production time. Your duties will include updating 
. . .. maintenance manuals and procedures, specifying and ordering spares, 

- drawing up budgets and controlling expenditure. In addition to being 

- befween-25 and 35 years old, you have a B.Sc. Mechanical Engineering 

' ' ' degree. br equivalent* and have worked in a post-graduate maintenance 

environment for anything tip. to 10 years, preferably in a chemical or process 
industry. 

.The rewards we are offering will truly reflect your capabilities: an 

- outstanding salary and bonus package; subsidised housing and car 

. schemes; ample annual leave; pension, group insurance, and medical aid 

- schemes; generous transfer expenses and temporary accommodation on 
. . v.your arrival. 

: ' /•"•/ We. shall be Interviewing candidates In Tel Aviv around the middle of 
' October, so please -write immediately to P.O. Box 301 1 , no. 28 . . 

Tel Aviv, incFuding full career details and a-telephone number where we can 
contact you. 
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Trading in shekels good for stocks 


TEL AVIV. — The first-ever trading 
session In shekel-denominated 
securities was marked by massive 
demand and sharply higher prices 
yesterday. Altogether IS83.7m. 
worth of shares and convertible 
debentures changed hands. 

A review of the salient statistics 
shows the Inherent strength of the 
market. A full 69 shares and conver- 
tibles were established as "buyers 
only" and registered 0 per cent 
higher without any trading.- Another 
59 issues were traded without the 
constraint of “price limitation" and 
rose by margins of 5-10 per cent. 

Yesterday was also the first day 
of trading for the newly floated 
Maritime Bank issue. Demand was 
so overwhelming that a market 
could not be established and the 
management of the stock exchange 
pegged these shares at 600. reflec- 


Market Report 

By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 


ting a rise of more than 100 per cent 
over the Issue price. Today these 
shares, barring a complete im- 
balance of orders, will trade and 
will be free to find their own price 
level based on supply and demand. 

One of the more spectacular gains 
was- achieved by the Elbit ISO. 5 
shares, which gained 28.9 per cent. 
The rise occurred In the wake of two 
previous sessions In which the 
shares were traded as “buyers 
only." 

A mong commercial banks Danot 
and FIBI were all "buyers only." 
Gains of up to 8 per cent were visi- 


ble in a strong mortgage bank 
group. 

Insurance stocks were broadly 
higher, with Reinsurance leading 
the way with a 7.2 per cent gain. 

Israel Land Development shareB 
were the big winners in the real es- 
tate group. They rose by more than 
6.5 per cent. 

Industrials had more than their 
share of winners. The 10 per cent 
gainers included Elbit 0.1, E3co 0.25, 
1-^rizta 0.1, and American Israeli 
Paper Mills. Elron continued to 
star, as the 0.1 shares gained 120 
points, for a rise of 9.1 per cent, 
while the 0.2 shares were "buyers 
only." The Elron options were also 
on the “buyers only" list. Discount 
Investments (r) was a hit among in- 
vestment company equities, as it 
rose by a full 10 per cent. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Comm. 
h Bankholdlng 
IDB prf 4190.0 

IDB r 948.0 

IDB B r 948.0 

IDB prf A 1104.0 

IDB op 4 1730.0 

IDB op S -1028.0 

IDB Op 6 840.0 

IDB op 7 843.0 

IDB Op 8 772.0 

Union 840.0 

Union op 1820.0 

Union op 3 930.0 

Union op 4 485/1 

Union op 6 645.0 

Union sc 418.0 

Union sc 5 280.0 

Discount r 1218.0 

Discount A r 1218.0 

Discount A sc 442.0 

Mizr&bl r 663.0 

Mizrahi b 663.0 

Mizrahi op 2 2540.0 

Mizrahi op 8 1072.0 

Mizrahi sc 4 800.0 

Mizrahi sc 5 ' 692.0 

Mizrahi sc 6 869.0 

Mizrahi sc 7 482.0 

Hapoallm prf. 1018.0 

Hapoailm r 773.0 

HapoaUm 30% dhr. 768.0 
Hapoailm b 774.0 

Hapoallm op 4 1890.0 

Hapoallm op 5 1540.0 

Hapoallm op 7 928.0 

Hapoallm op 9 1330.0 

HapoaUm op 10 6TL0 

Hapoallm sc 6 620.0 

Hapoallm sc 8 424.0 

Genera] A 900.0 

General op 6 721.0 

General sc 4 495.0 

General sc 8 154.0 

Leumi 878.0 

Leumi n.d. 870.0 

Leumi op 2 1745.0 

Leumi op 4 798.0 

Leumi op 5 687.0 

Leumi sc 6 829.0 

Leumi sc 7 707.0 

Leumi sc 8 480.0 

Leumi sc 9 121.0 

OHH r 911.0 

OHH b 928.0 

Danot A ILiO 498.0 

Danot IL30 304.0 

FIBI sc 1 856.0 

FIBI r 668.0 

Mortgage B a nk a 
Gen Mtge r d646.0 

Gen Mtge b 8656.0 

Gen Mtge n.d. — 

Gen Mtge op 114 1980.0 

Gen Mtge op 117 80L0 

Gen Mtge 129 505.0 

Gen Mtge db 118 277 A 

Carmel r 487.0 

Carmel b 441.0 

Carmel op A 292.0 

Carmel db 10 168.8 

Bfayan r 575.0 

Btnyan 80% dhr 80 488.0 
Dev ft Mtge r 528.0 
Dev A Mtge b 830.0 
Dev A Mtge op B8 1025.0 
Dev A Mtge op 95 428.0 
Dev A Mtge db 87 426.0 
Dev A Mtge db 94 275.0 
M la hfc a n 718.0 

Mlshkan op 3 706.0 

Mlahkan r 728.0 

Mlshkan b 1540.0 

Mlahkan se. op 1085.0 

Mlahkan op 2 465.0 

Tef&hot prf. r 672.0 

Tefahot prf. b 652.0 

Tefahot r 686.0 

Tefahot b 666.0 

Merav r 680.0 

Merav op 1200.0 

Financing InatltatloBS 
SWHm r 
Shilton b 
S hD tan op A 
Shilton op 8 
Shilton op 6 
SbUtan sc 1 
Shilton sc 2 
Otz. Lalasslya r 
Otz. Lataastya b 
Ampal r 
Agriculture A 
Ind Dev prf. 

Clal Lease H.1 r 
Clal Lease XL5 r 
ClAl Lease op 


CM«r Voinme CSujce 
prim D.US00 


('Mac Volume Ctaajce 
prim ILIJM 


Aryefa r 
Ary eh op 
Aryeh sc 
Ararat HA r 
Ararat IL6 r 
Hsssneh r 
Hassneh nd 80 
Hassneh b 
Hasmieli op 
Hassneh op 2 
Phoenix XL1 r 
Phoenix IL5 r 
Yardenta IL1 r 
Yardenla IL5 r 
■Sa har r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar se 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Comm, sendees 
A Utilities 
Motor House b 
Delek r 
Del ok b 
Delek op 
Delek db 2 
Cold Store ELI 
Cold 8tore ELIO' 
Cold Store db 2 
Iar. Electric r 
Lighterage IL1 
Lighterage IL0 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db l 
Rapac ELl r 
Rapac Hi5 r 
Rapac op l 
Land Development 

BuHdlng, CUm 
Azorim r 
Azorim op A 
Azorlm db 1 
Africa Iar. n*l 
Africa Iar. n 40 
ILDCr 
TLDC nd 
ILDCb 
TT.n C op A 
XLDCopB 
ILDCdb 8 
XLDCdb « 

Sold Bonah A 
Sold Boneh C 


136 JO 

arr.o 

168.0 

250.0 

128.0 

129.0 
148 Ji 

8560.0 

dseoj) 

1172.0 

377.0 
<1424.0 

318.p 

318.0 

280.0 

528.0 
1880.0 

93.0 

828.0 
27L0 

510.0 

500.0 

515.0 

803.0 
340^1 


265.0 

196.0 

590.0 

602.0 

250.0 

145.0 

865.0 
789X) 


1970.0 
B84j0 
608.0 

2973 J) 

900.0 

1200.0 

935.0 

666.0 

845.0 

2890.0 

1478.0 

1240.0 

480.0 
d849.0 
d 460,0 

288.0 


J 

607.0 
5.8 
&4 

3.7 
ZL3 

78.0 
29J 
48A 

72L7 

J2 

5.1 

51.4 
b.o. 
b.o. 
23.8 

.7 

8.1 

24.7 
2.038.0 

413.1 
J 

7.3 

.2 

7.0 

38.4 

41.8 
2.5 

474.8 
34^ 

162A 

.4 

4.8 

41.4 

27.1 

86.4 

4.9 

6.9 

20.9 
22.6 
b.o. 

26.1 
1,007 A 

63.4 

13.9 
82J 

37.5 

19.0 
3L2 

44.5 
1.596.5 

18.1 
10.0 
b.o. 
b.o. 
b.o. 
b.o. 

128.9 
.1 

5.4 

8.1 

23J2 

23J 

27.0 
b.o. 
b.o. 
b.o. 
b.o. 

62.7 

196.9 

137.4 

6.0 

17.2 

3.0 
10.5 

31.4 

17.8 
1A 
1.2 

10.5 

51.4 
17.2 
b.0. 

86.7 

26 .a 

24.7 

4.8 

327 A 
b.o. 

13.6 

10.5 

28.0 
b.O. 

6.4 
4.8 
5.0 

b.0. 
ib.8 
2 A 
38.4 
30.9 
28 J 


+25.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

+18.0 

+25.Q 

+35-0 

+20.0 

+22.0 

+32.0 

n.c. 

+55.0 

+37.0 

+40.0 

+20.0 

+12.0 

XLC. 

me. 

+5.0 

+14.0 

+14.0 

+80.0 

+33.0 

+32.0 

+33.0 

+32.0 

+15.0 

n.c. 

+2.0 

+2.0 

+ 2.0 

+80.0 

+50.0 

+80.0 

+31.0 

+40.0 

+7.0 

+2.0 

+10.0 

+27.0 

+24.0 

D.C. 

+8.0 

+8.0 

+65.0 

+14.0 

+12.0 

+15.0 

+15.0 

+15.0 

+8.0 

+20.0 

+28.0 

+24.0 

+18.0 

+41.0 

+32.0 


+15.0 

+10.0 

+48.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

+22.0 

+2L0 

+18.0 

+8.0 

+27.0 

+23.0 

+14.0 

+20.0 

+40.0 

+32.0 

+20.0 

+12.0 

+2.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

,n.c. 

+15.0 

+20.0 

+42.0 

+31.0 

+50.0 

+48.0 

+5.0 

CLC. 

+9.0 

+9.5 

+13.0 

+19.0 

+4.0 

+8.0 

+6.0 

+2.0 

+2.0 

+55.0 

n.c. 

+28.0 

U.C. 

+8.0 

n.c. 


Prop It Bldg. 

670.0 

151.0 

+20.0 

Prop A Bklg op A 

1303.0 

.1 

+20.0 

Prop A Bldg op B 

700.0 

4.0 

B.C. 

Prop A Bldg db 4 

888.0 


+30.0 

Prop A Bldg db 5 

B50.0 




Bay aide Ha 

823.0 

7.5 

n.c. 

Bayuide IL5 

323.0 

3.5 

+8.0 

Bayslde op 

364.0 

9.2 

+22.0 

Iapro r 

288.0 

49.4 

+18.0 

Iapro 80% div. 

245.0 

b.o. 

+12.0 

Ispro op 

199.0 

52.3 

+19.0 

Iaras r 

1779.0 

2.9 

+20.0 

Mehadrin r 

1853.0 

b.o. 

+88.0 

ICP r 

2945.0 





Neot Avtv r 

572.0 

17.8 

+12.0 

Pri Or r 

1156.0 

b.o. 

+85.0 

Caesarea r 

310.0 

b.o. 

+15.0 

Rassco prf r 

295.0 

b.o. 

+14.0 

Raseco r 
Industrials 

262.0 

b.o. 

+12.0 

Urdsn ELI 

407.0 

18.5 

+29.0 

Urdan EL IL 

383.0 

3.2 

+18.0 

Urdsn IL5 

400.0 

11.0 

+22.0 

Urdan IL5 1/3 (flv 

388.0 

1.2 

+18.0 

Urdan op l 

360.0 

10.6 

+90.0 

Urdan op 3 

310.0 

8.8 

+27.0 

Elbit fid r 

1178.0 

80.8 

+107.0 

ElbttILSr 

1050.0 ‘ 

38.4 

+238.0 

Alliance r 

X2924.0 

.3 

-158.0 

El co IL1 r 

1092.0 

b.o. 

+52.0 

El co n.2.3 r 

517.0 

81.8 

+47.0 

Elco HAS b 

516.0 

11.4 

+80.0 

Elco op A 

420.0 

13.4 

+28.0 

Elco db 1 

192.0 

b.o. 

+9.0 

Electra ILl r 

806.0 

b.o. 

+38.0 

Electra IL5 r 

438.0 

21J2 

+20.0 

Electra op 2 

578.0 

18.8 

+08.0 

Electra db 

399.0 

b.o. 

+19.0 

Electra db 2 

239.0 

3.3 

n.c. 

Elron ILl r 

1485.0 

139.S 

+120.0 

Elron HA r 

1407.0 

b.o. 

+67.0 

Elron op A 

1697.0 

b.o. 

+94.0 

Argaman prf r 

824.0 

6.6 

+28.0 

Argaman pri b 

335.0 

2.4 

+25.0 

Argaman r 

301.0 

52.4 

+27.0 

Argaman b 

293.0 

b.o. 

+14.0 

Ata B 

260.0 

17J 

+10.0 

Ata C 

174.0 

205.9 

+10.0 

Ata op A 

170.0 

35.7 

+6.0 

Ata op 8 

286.0 

90.7 

+24.0 

Ata db 2 

188.0 

17.8 

• +9.0 

Dubek prf r 

878.0 

5.7 

+33.0 

Du belt prf b 

880.0 

8.0 

O.C. 

Fertilizers r 

339.0 


+16.0 

Cables r 

175.0 

12.5 

+10.0 

Cables b 

171.0 

29.2 

+8.0 

HaifaCbem r ' 

738.0 


+38.0 

HalfaChem op 2 

1040.0 - 



+60.0. 

HaifaChem db l 
Teva r 

W0.O 

991.0 

30.1 

+50.0 

47.0 


New York 
Stock Exchange 
Closing prices 0ct3 

Dow Jones Industrial Average 
950.67 up, 8.44 
Volume: 47,677,900 

Prlw Change* 


28.0 +15.0 


Z6.6 
b.o. 
b.O. 
310.8 
40 J. 
4A2 
7J 
03.8 


b.o. 

83.9 

52A 

6.9 

27J 

86.4 

28.7 


+ 12.0 

+28.0 

+13.0 

+20.0 

+20.0 

+26.0 

+32.0 

+29.0 


+ 12.0 

+9^ 

+25J) 

+27.0 

+10.0 

+10.0 

+20.0 


53A +1004) 


b.O. +944) 
170.1 +36.0 
3 J2 +30.0 
2.0 +300.0 
4.7 +70.0 

n-C. 
+48.0 
+18.0 
+20.0 
n.c. 
+70.0 
+70.0 
+23.0 
+26-0 
+30.0 
+25.0 


A 

5.8 

1.9 

3.9 

1.6 

b.o. 

b.0. 

b.o. 

b.o. 

10.6 

28.0 


570.0 

731.0 
2454) 


1454) 

86.5 

b4>. 


+52.0 

+93.0 

+12.0 


Tevab 
Tieva op 
Teva db 1 
Lodzla IL1 r 
Lodzla IL4 r 
Molett B r 
Moler r 
Phoenicia, prf 
Dead Sea 
AIPMr 
AIPM op A 
AIPMdbl 
Aasia 
Aasls db 1 
Petrochem r 
Petrochem op A 
Petrochem db 1 
Nechuahtan r 
Elite r 

Elite op 3 
Elite sc 2 
Arad r 
Polgat ELI r 
Polgat IL4 r 
Polgat op 
Polygon r 
Rim Ha r 
Rim IL4 r 
Shemrn prf 
'Taal B r 
TaalB b 
Taal op 
Frutaxxun r 
I n ve stm ent A 
Holding Co's 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
EHern r 
BTIlern b 
Amlssar prf r 
Amlasar op 
Central Trade B r 
Iirv. Paz r 
Inv. Paz b 
WoHson na r 
Wolfson nao r 
Wolfaon ILIO b 
Amp A r 
Disc Inv r 
Disc Inv b 
Disc Inv op A 
Disc Inv op B 
Disc Inv op C 
Disc Inv db 130 
Disc Inv db 135 
Hapoallm Inv r 
Hapoallm Inv b 
Leumi Inv r 
Jordan Bxplo A r 
Jordan Explo op 
Jordan Explo op 2 
Jordan Explo op 3 
Mizrahi Inv r 
Mizrahi Inv b 
Clal Trade 
Clal Trade s.c. op 
C3al Trade sc 1 
Export Inv r 
Export Inv b 
Root prf r 
Clal KB r 
Clal RE op A 
Clal RE db 1 
Clal Inv r 
Clal fad's 
Clal fad’s 80% dlv 
Clal fad's op A 
Clal fad's db 8 
Landeeo r 
Landeco op 1 
Oz Inv B r 
Qe I nv db 
Puna Inv r 
Priyon Inv B r 
Fuel, Exploration 

oil Explo Paz 

Fedoil 
Naphtha 
Lapidot r 
Laptdot b 
Shares Traded In 
Foreign Currency 


1072.0 

1964-0 

340.0 

765.0 

259.0 

462.0 

300.0 

1678.0 

1278.0 
1056-0 

577.0 

555.0 
43L0 


743.0 

893.0 

1244.0 

647.0 

808.0 

1420.0 

1010.0 
10S7.0 
d574.0 

5804) 

349.0 

738.0 

297.0 
314.0* 

214.0 

242.0 


680.0 

699.0 

1402.0 

1404.0 
• 412.0 

448.0 
22644) 

1190.0 

1180.0 

906.0 
3094) 

533.0 

5534) 

8624) 

1155.0 

478.0 

390.0 

482.0 

285.0 

742.0 

755.0 

6581.0 

430.0 

2504.0 

338.0 

844.0 

835.0 

376.0 

406.0 
172.5 

770.0 

785.0 

3030.0 

438.0 . 

997.0 ■ 
4754) 

806.0 
6004) 
5904) 

509.0 

554.0 

200.0 
2134) 

312.0 

295.0 

325.0 

489.0 

X410.0 

720.0 
1010.0 

1538.0 

1880.0 


6.2 

83.1 


+81.0 
+114.0 
+16.0 
+70.0 
' +15.0 
+22.0 


A +14.0 
— +80.0 
20.4 +116.0 
55.3 +108.0 
35.6 +27.0 


Allied Chemical 

55% 

— 

Asa Ltd. 

85 

-% 

Avco 

26 

— 

Boeing 

40% 

+ % 

Burroughs 

62% 

+ % 

Bell A Howell 

27 

-% 

Bally Manufacturing 

24* 

— 

Bausch and Lomb 

37 

+3% 

Control Data 

70 

+1% 

Curtiss Wright 

27% 

+1 

Dow Chemical 

33% 

-% 

Eastman Kodak 

67% 

+% 

Ford Motor 

27% 

+ % 

General Dynamics 

6S% 

+1% 

Gulf A Western 

18% 

— 

Holiday Inna 

28 

+ % 

Honeywell 

88% 

+1%. 

Hilton Hotels 

44% 

+ % 

IBM 

66% 

+% 

Lockheed 

35% 

+1% 

Litton Ind. 

70% 

+ % 

LTV 

12% 

-% 

McDonnell Douglas 

38% 

+ % 

Merritl Lynch 

33 

+ % 

MGM 

8% 

-% 

Motorola 

65% 

+1% 

NCR 

69% 

+3% 

Natomas 

39% 

+1% 

National Semiconductor 

41% 

+1% 

Occidental Petroleum 

29% 

+% 

Penn Central 

27% 

+% 

Pan American Airways 


— 

Polaroid 

29% 

+1% 

RCA 

27 

+ % 

Revlon 

47% 

-% 

Raytheon 

92% 

— 

Sears Roebuck 

16% 

-% 

Sperry Rond 

51% 

+ % 

Syntex 

58 

+3 

American Tel A Tel 

52% 

+1 

Telex 

5% 

+% 

Teledyne 

186% 

+5% 

Tyco Laboratories 

46% 

+1% 

UAL 

18% 

+ % 

Union Carbide 

46% 

+% 

Western- Union 

28% 

+ % 

Westlnghouse Electric 

27 

+ % 

U.8. Steel 

22 

+ % 

Xerox 

69% 

+1% 

Exxon 

73 

-% 

Zenith Radio 

Amerloui Stock Exchange 

7 

+% 

Amer 1st Paper Mills 

2% 

+ % 

Etz Lavud 

5% 

+ % 

Houston Oil and Minerals 

ore uat 

39% 

+ % 

Else in t 

29 

20% 

IDB Ordinary 

2% 

3% 

IDB Pld. 

13% 

14% 

SCI-TEX 

34% 

38% 


b.0. 

1.4 


+28.0 

n.c. 


This selected list courtesy of 

KBACL DHCOUNT BANK! ffl 

Tel Aviv 

Tel: 8 a. m.— 12.30 p.m. — 827542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 251936 


.4 

b.o. 

12.5 

—7.0 

+48.0 

+30.0 

Representative 


17.5 

8.1 

4.5 

+48.0 

+52.0 

+30.0 

bond prices 



22.2 

+50.0 

6J% Defence loan 



4.3 

+50.0 

70 ( Ayini 

— 

_ 

80.1 

+27.0 

75 (Ayin Heh) 

— 


3.7 

- DLC. 

Si iPeh Aleph) 

2213.0 

+32.0 

18.0 

+29.0 

90 (Tzadl) 

2138.0 

+23.0 

2.6 

—15.0 

4% Gov't development 



b.o. 

+14.0 

Group l. Yield: 

+0.78 


b.0. 

+15.0 

3001 

1958.0 

—17.0 

86A 

+16.0 

3007 

1790.0 

—17.0 

191.9 

—28.0 

Group 5. Yield: 

+0.64 




3020 

1372.0 

+29.0 



3025 

1334.0 

+30.0 

1J 

—20.0 

Defence loan 69. 



.5 

—1.0 

34 (Lamed Daleti 

1295.0 

+37.0 

.3 

n.c. 

210 (Reiah Yod> 

1025.0 

+5.0 ' 

8.0 

O.C. 

4% Gov't (96% C-o-L) 



b.o. 

+20.0 

Group 22. Yield: 

+0.88 


12.9 

+45.0 

3101 

1040.0 

+31.0 



3106 

907.fi 

+28-3 

18A 

+10.0 

Group 24. Yield: 

+1.48 

L3 

’ n.c. 

3110 

821.8 

+ .1 

— 

— 

3115 

776.2 


3.7 

+24.0 

4% Gov't 186% C-o-L> 



5.6 

+38.0 

Group 42. Yield: 

+1.30 


— 

— 

3210 

667.3 

+10.3 

622.9 

+50.0 

3206 . 

6% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 

631.8 

+10.5 

270.6 

+50.0 



5.7 

+115.0 

Group 92. Yield: 

+1.30 


b.o. 

+50.0 

3901 

070. 2 

+7.2 

b.o. 

+80.0 

3504 

316.9 

+8.« 

2.0 

+29.0 

1% Gov't (86% C-O-L) 



b.o. 

+12.0 

Croup 62. Yield: 

1.48 


2.9 

n.c. 

3522 

492.8 

+.1 

— 

— 

3526 

456.T 

+.1 

57.3 

+10.0 

Group 66. Yield: 

+1.41 

19.1 

+10.0 

3534 

393.4 

+J 

bn. 

+84.0 

3541 

370.4 

+:1 

3JZ 

+15.0- 

Group 68. Yield: 

+1.48 


— 

— 

3546 

342.8 


4.8 

+4.0 

3951 

324.0 

+a 

7.1 

+5.0 

Group 70. Yield: 

+1.42 


58.1 

+31.0 

3554 

298.7 

+il 

8L6 

+85.0 

3557 

285.1 

+A 

soa 

+13.0 

Gov't dble-opta linked 



Ji 

— 

2001 

483.4 

—2J2 

Jf 

— 

2015 

415.8 

+2.8 

a 

+80.0 

2033 

306.1 

— l.T 

27.4 

+18.0 

Dollar denorn bends 


.4 

+80.0 

Hollis 15 

96.0 

— 2J0 

— 

+20.0 

Hollis 20 

89.0 

—zs 

8.7 

+78.0 

Bombi 106% linked to 


103.0 

+12.0 

foreign currency 



42.4 

+34.0 

5.5Cr Gov't 6026 

300.5 


18J 

+».o 

6(i Iar. Electric Corp. B 

1880.0 

n.6. 

— 

+36.0 

S'i Dead Sea Works 

1630.0 

n.c. 

— 

+12.0 

Bond* 7% linked to 



— 

+12.0 

foreign currency 



— 

-16.0 

6003 

SlO.O 

it 






— 

+23.0 

Abhm iaUan: 


.t 



an. arlk-rx only n e. 

nuehnngr-^ 

b.o. 

+20.0 

b.O. buvoninnlr 'f 

rejrtateredir 



d vrilhmit dividend b 

benrer , 



r wlihotu iiiiipon peer preferred i 

b.o. 

4-73.0 

x without bonus up opt Ion 7 

1 without rights cvnv. inn vert lblc ; - 



n.c. aubordln.ited capital nates 
Thc*e atdck prices are unofficial. 

f 

raJL 


1323.0 

1855.0 

b.o. 

b.o. 

+68.0 

+63.0 

Adanlm 
Agrie prf C 

2267.0 

642.0 


+4.0 

Most active shares 

812.0 

502.0 

249.8 

7.0 

+32.0 

+32.0 

2nd Dev prf C 
Ind Dev CC 

diaos.o 

- d928.0 

— 

—23.0 

Mizrahi R 

683 

2.038.8 +14 

525.0 

27.5 

+35.0 

Ind Dev CC 1 

01036.0 



_ 

Leumi 

875 

3,007.2 +8 

1645.0 

1.2 

O.C. 

Ind Dev D 

dSiS.O 





Union 

840 

721.7 +82 

701.0 

24.0 

+48.0 

Ind Dev 7 

d2S4.0 


+4.0 

Volume: 


Oct. 5 

483.0 

b.o. 

+2L0 

Tourist Ind DD 

695.0 



Shares traded: 


IS79.8m. 

490.0 


+20.0 

Unlco A r 

381.0 

3.6 

+80.0 

Convertibles: 


IS4Jm. 

3470.0 

b.o. 

166.0 

Unlco A b 

344.0 

1.6 

+24.0 

Bonds: 


IS30.2m. 


3170.0 b.o. +180.0 G&zit 


136.0 
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Is Paris learning? 

TERRORIST attacks are apt to take place in many countries 
around thp world these days. So are terrorist attacks on Jews. 
Israel itself is no exception. Only yesterday three Jews were 
killed in an explosion at the Givatayim post office. 

The likelihood Is — past experience certainly points in that 
direction — that sooner or later the perpetrators of that violent 
outrage will he discovered, and brought to justice. The 
terrorists who set out to kill people in Israel are well aware of 
the risk they undertake. . 

The reason is almost too obvious to spell out. Israel does not 
tolerate, let alone coddle, terrorists. It fights them. 

That Is where the difference lies between the terrorist murder 
in Givatayim — and the terrorist blast that killed four persons in 
front of a synagogue in Paris last Friday (and might well have 
ended in the death of many more, had not the congregants, the 
intended victims, been late ending their Sabbath eve prayers). 

The National European Fascists who took credit for the blood- 
bath, were not exactly banking on cooperation by the French 
government: analogies with the 30’s, and all the more so with 
the early 40's, are spurious. 

But the assassins knew they had no cause to be too apprehen- 
sive. They could hardly have failed to be encouraged by the un- 
mistakable display of helplessness; if not apathy, by the French 
authorities In the face of a string of anti-Semitic assaults, whose 
authors have so far escaped any retribution. 

Over the past four months there have been over SO attacks on 
Jewish targets all over France, notably In Paris. There have 
been a number of arrests, but until last Friday all detainees 
were released without any more fuss. 

One neo-Nazi French group was ordered disbanded by the 
French government a month ago. But all that happened was 
that its membership regrouped and immediately launched a 
series of raids on Jewish institutions — schools, synagogues, a 
day-care centre, a Jewish memorial. Six members of the gang 
were taken Into custody, but were soon let out for "lack of 
evidence." 

An unprecedented outcry of protest from French Jewry 
prompted expressions of sympathy from on high, notably from 
Interior Minister Christian Bonnet, but no real action. The 
suspicion was hard to suppress that the government, while 
presumably realizing in the abstract the danger posed by the 
fascist goons to French democracy Itself, was not overly con- 
cerned by the radical right’s escalating anti-Semitic campaign. 

Then came last Friday’s bombing to confirm the worst fears 
and suspicions, and to goad French Jewry into a more resolute 
stand in defence, of its inalienable rights against its mortal 
enemies. 

The Israel cabinet, in its statement on the matter yesterday, 
wisely avoided (thus giving the lie to some overhasty previews 
of its decision) any attempt to place responsibility for the latest 
Fascist outbreak directly on the French government But the 
cabinet justly noted the unbreakable link between the anti- 
Semite, the anit-Zionist and the anti-Israeli. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


HAIFA MUNICIPAL inspectors 
have "discovered” a 2x2 metre hole 
in a sidewalk which has been 
bothering the residents of the 
Danya quarter for months. The 
first time they were sent to check 
the hole, the inspectors reported 
back that "there was no hole 
there.” 

We had complained about the 
hole, which was abandoned after 
unknown workmen built a concrete 
Installation inside It over six 
months ago at a bus stop. The hole 
was a major hazard and forced all 
passengers alighting at the en- 
trance to the Danya quarter to step 
out into the road, a danger to traffic 
and themselves, because the hole 
encompassed the whole of the 
sidewalk at that spot 

The mayor's aide dispatched In- 
spectors to Investigate and next day 
told us that the men had reported 
"no hole.” When we offered to fit 
five inspectors into the hole, and 
possibly six, if they were not big 
men, he sent them out again. 

Next morning he informed us that 
his men had “found” the gaping 
hole and verified that It had been 
dug by the Electric Corporation. He 
immediately sent a stiff letter to the 
Corporation requiring them to com- 
plete the work and close the hole 
forthwith, he stated. Y.F. 

IF THE NEW SHEKEL hasn't caus- 
ed enough confusion already, well, 
there's always the sheqeL Some 
readers have noticed that in most 
official publications, the name of 
Israel's new currency has a “q” 
sneaking around somewhere in the 
middle, while the money elsewhere 
— in The Jerusalem Post, for exam- 
ple — Is called a shekel, with a “k” 
in the middle. 

Rest assured these are one and 
the same currency. The fact Is, the 
Fa 'ad Balashon, the national 
Hebrew language academy, main- 
tains that the Hebrew letter **koT' 
should always be rendered as "q” in 


English transliteration. Thus, for 
example, tbose funny — but official 
— ■ road signs pointing you to 
Petah Tlqwa. And thus, sheqel. 

The Post, however, prefers that 
the English word for sheqel is 
shekel — as the latter appears in the 
Oxford dictionary. 

IN BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 
recently, security guard Billy 
Anderson’s boss told him to stick to 
conventional weapons. So Zodar the 
boa constrictor had to go. 

Just a few people knew Billy 
made his nightly rounds of the 
Bridgeport municipal parking gar- 
age with a 1.6 metre snake colled 
around his shoulders. 

When Billy and Zodar hit the 
front page of the local newspaper 
.after thwarting two would-be 
robbers who took one look at the 
snake and ran, Billy's boss told him 
no more boas in tbe garage. 

Now Anderson patrols tbe offices 
of a government agency. Zodar 
stays home. Occasionally, Billy 
takes Zodar for a ride on his bicy- 
cle. but It can be a problem. 

"Sometimes I'll stop at a light. 
He'll stretch and stick his head in 
somebody’s car window," Ander- 
son said. 

A RECENTLY discovered, 
decades-old portrait of Henrietta 
Szold has been presented to tbe 
Hadassah University Hospital in 
Jerusalem. The lithograph was dis- 
covered by an Arab labourer from 
Hebron in the ruins of a Jerusalem 
house under renovation. Tbe 
labourer, Farid Muni Arjabl. 
recognized the woman as "the lady 
on the IL5 notes” and assumed that 
she was "important to the Jews." 

He notified a Hebron military 
government official, Yamini Ca- 
naan, who immediately ide ntifi ed 
the portrait, since he had grown up 
"under a portrait of Szold” in Youth 
Aliya’s Raznat-Hadasaah school. 
Canaan presented the lithograph to 
Hadassah. B.M. 


The Council for a Beautiful Israel — 
Haifa Region/Planning Committee 


Did you know 

that the fate of Haifa is being decided in these 

days? 


Right now it is being decided where residential suburbs, public buildings, gardens 
and showing centres will be built. 

The Municipality has prepared a regional plan for Haifa that will determine how the 
city looks in the years ahead. 

This plan >s now being presented to the public. 

Become involved end active in the planning of your city — you can have your 
say now! 

The regional plan is on display at the Oty Engineer's Office. 3 Rehov Bialik. 

The Council for a Beautiful Israel has the right to file objections with the Town 
Planning committees and will use this right in general matters connected with 
appearance and with environmental quality. 


Send hi your oto/eciions. in writing or orally, to the COUNCIL FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
ISRAEL. 6 Rahov Yeshayahu. Ta! 33 J 049. 


TRAINING FOR 

DEMOCRACY 

YITZHAK SHAPIRA proposes that a course to prepare 
Israeli youth for democracy should become a major 
educational objective. 





WITH THE high holy days over, 
schools reopened yesterday to find 
the country in. a state of economic 
and moral depression and spiritual 
confusion. Not only have the 
negative features In our lives 
assumed more serious proportions 
than before; their scope, too, Is 
much wider and they are publicized 
much more widely. 

The prevalent sense of frustra- 
tion Is producing a psychotic effect 
that is far more pernicious than the 
immediate threat to our political, 
economic and social equilibrium. 
And it is liable to undermine the 
values on which Zionism and the 
State of Israel were established. 

This situation has made our youth 
particularly vulnerable. Our 
national leaders cannot be suf- 
ficiently aware of the feelings of 
frustration, embarrassment and 
occasionally even contempt for cer- 
tain features of Israel's reality 
which are being harboured even by 
the best of our youths. 

So far, the youths have not 
adopted extreme measures to ex- 
tricate themselves from their 
emotional quandaries. 

Some of them — graduates of the 
Reall School in Haifa — unburden 
themselves in letters from the ar- 
my, and one of them recently wrote 
to me: “Of late, I have become 
more and more concerned by the 
current state of affairs in Israel. X 
love my country, my people and the 
army, but I am sorry to say that 
everything happening around us 
bears signs of a decline which may 
lead to a decisive catastrophe. 

"I am also becoming more and 
more conscious of the emigration 
problem. In my present surroun- 
dings I bappen to meet many who 
openly admit that they Intend to 
leave the country forever or for 
some specified period. 

“I am convinced, as you have 
often told us, that our nation, which 
has recuperated from illnesses In 
the past. Is capable of doing so 
again in the future. I also realize 
that nations are often faced with 
crises which they have to live 
through. All the same, our 
problems deeply disturb me, and I 
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cannot see the solutions...” 

This 1s only one of many such 
letters which reach me from young 
men of character quality, and 
this "vox populi vox del” should 
serve as a warning to the captains 
of our ship., of state and to 
educators. 

IT IS OBVIOUS that the burden of 
transforming the present reality 
rests to a large extent on the 
shoulders of our statesmen and par- 
ty leaders. If they are able to advise 
the nation of plans for Israel’s 
resuscitation by progressive stages 
' — and If these plans are feasible 
and inspiring,, and the public is 
prepared to adopt, them and to 
assist in their implementation — we 
may find our way out of the mase. 

But It la doubtful If such con- 
ditions can be created within the 
next few years. Even If enthusiasm 
for change comes quickly, it Is un- 
likely to be strong enough to 
destroy the roots of the evil which 
has infected our society in recent 
years. It should, therefore) be clear 
to educators that we and the 
educational establishment as a 
whole must march into the arena 
and launch an exhaustive cam- 
paign to stave off the evil besetting 
us. 

In order for this campaign, or 
rather crusade, to succeed, it is es- 
sential that all the educational 
bodies of Israel enlist, regardless of 
whether we can expect positive 
measures in the political sphere. 
Such an educational crusade re- 
quires sound planning, total 
mobilization and supreme alertness 
at the headquarters which controls 
the educational activity In the state, 
as well as in the schools 
themselves. This campaign should 
begin first and foremost with the 
publication of a number of vital 
educational objectives for school 
projects to be launched forthwith in 
the current school year: 

ONE OF THE MOST serious and 
deplorable features of our lives In 
recent years has been what we 
might term “tbe deterioration of 


CHRISTIAN SUPPORT 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 

Sir. — As participants of tbe 
Christian celebration during 8uc- 
cot. we are here to comfort Zion and 
to repent of the sins of the Christian 
nations against tbe Jewish people 
down the centuries. 

We regret the frequent criticism 
of the Israeli Government from 
Christians in our own and other 
countries. 

All other nations take the right to 
defend their borders as a matter of 
course. No other nation is 
threatened with "inter- 
nationalization" of its capital. For 
Israel to assert her obvious rights is 
no provocation; it is a duty. And we 


believe that her need to do so is a 
result of the present day’s idns 0 f 
the entire world against the Jewish 
people. Regardless of political 
standpoint, we find it meaningless 
to confess the sins of the Crusades, 
the Inquisition and the Holocaust 
while at the same time adding to 
the burdens of this nation during a 
time of difficult negotiations and 
growing Isolation. 

MARIE BERG 
For the Dagenrgroup from 
Norway 

For the staff of the 
Scandinavian Seamen's 
Churches 
Jerusalem. 


BEN HAVEN 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — In my book review of 
"BENHAVEN: THEN AND NOW" 
(September 24), there were two im- 
portant omissions, probably due to 
lack of space. 

Israelis who wish to learn more 
about the work of the National 
Society .( Israel) of Autistic Children 


should write to them at Har Nevo. 
in Tel Aviv tTel. 03-241067). 

The price of "BENHAVEN: 
THEN AND NOW" la $25 plus $3 for 
shipping (Benhaven Press, 9 St. 
Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 
06511 USA). 

HOWARD HARRISON 

Jerusalem. 




TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
to an EVENING OF 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


on living in Israel 

Tonight. Monday, October 6. 1980. at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Hilton Hotel, Jerusalem 

Sponsored by 


Tour Va’aleh 
W.Z.O. Alfyah 
and Absorption Dapt. 
6 Ben-Yehuda Street. 
Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-639261 


ft ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT DANK 


Clal Centre 
Jerusalem 


When in Israel stay in the 

EXCLUSIVE APARTMENT HOTEL 

at 7 HabaJckuk Street, Tel Aviv, 
the most spacious and comfortable lodging: 
living room, bedroom, bathroom and kitchenette 
promising you the privacy of your own home, 

. together with the luxury of the finest hotels 
— exquisite furnishing, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
fully air-conditioned, excellent room service. 

Fbr details and reservations, write or call: Exclusive Apartment Hotel*. 

7 Habakkuk at.. Tel. 03-443110. 03 -440011 Tel Aviv, Israel 
(Entrance from 379 Hayarkon SLI 


Have uou visited our new shop 
in fletoryo? 

BESTSELLERS 

NETANYA « JERUSALEM 

14 Shmuel Hanetzhr St 1 S] 310 Clal Centre; 3rd floor 
TeL 053-38598 IZJ 97 Jaffa Rd.TeL 02-245813 
ISRAEL'S DISCOUNT 
BOOKSTORE 


Israel’s democracy," in theory as 
well as in practice. 

The chief cause of this regret- 
table development la the concept,, 
held by many and Inculcated into, 
boys and girls, that democracy is 
”a political game," governed by- 
rules and conventions, just and 
logical In themselves, taut not a way 
of life based on moral and 
philosophical principles, of which 
the rules are an expression rat her 
than a starting point. 

Every democratic regime — even 
if it observes democratic 
procedures such as free elections, 
freedom of speech and government 
fay the majority — is unworthy of Its 
name and fails to fulfil its purpose If 
it is not based on such value* sa 
reaped for the individual, tolera- 
tion of minority opinions; absten- 
tion from physical and .verbal 
violence as a political lever, 
obedience Jo the law and 
abhorrence of intrigue, illegal ac- 
tivity and corruption for political - 
alma 

Our schools must therefore ; 
create training courses for 
democracy, both In theory and 
practice, a major educational ob- 
jective as an antidote to Israel’s - 
democratic decline. This does not 
imply rejection of class control by 
the teacher, but it implies a . 
thorough study of the democratic 
doctrine, the creation of the form of 
life on the campus to accord with 
the principles of democracy and Its 
values. It also implies the transfer 
of sections of social activity at 
school to Independent student con- 
trol, supplying boys and girls with 
some experience in democratic 
practice. 

THE EDUCATIONAL re- 
quirements of Israel In its present 
plight make It no less imperative to 
Intensity our pupils* preparedness 
tor social service. 

One of the main symptoms of 
today's social decay is that people 
have abandoned all restraint 
are out to secure advantages for 
themselves by hook or by crook, in 
complete disregard for the damage * 
their activities cause to society. 
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■ TUs ' tih «w» t ^rieia be detected 

in ixuBVktuabi a* well as in groups 
formed but of a coramoaibterest 
.. which may often appear' to; be 
ideological ■ and it is ana : of the - 
sources of our social tribulations. 

Experience proVeslbat art attrac- 
tive system e*n be devised '.to'* 
•’develop selfieas devotion £n- our 
teenagers, most of W hom have not 
yet been tainted by the outside 
world’s materialism. 

However, not enough emphasis is 
at present being placed on. the' 
development' of. this attribUte-artT 
its practice. V ... 

It Is, therefore, fheumbeot onour- . 
educators to make special efforts to 
develop. onr pupils* humanitarian 
feelings, and to train boyi^and girls 
to derive altruistic satisfaction 
ft-pnf helping -others; on the princi- 
ple that '‘the rewarded a' good deed, - 
Hes in the deed Itself.^ - 

IN GLOSS alignment with tins tyro ... 
objectives I terra f&r m aftUcd, and 
•perh ap s -an essggflhl fatftbr of their 
success, is the need tostrehgthen 
our own national Imago tnthe eyes . 
of our teeuagenk : :• - 

Young men who are frustrated, _ 
disillusioned abd lack beSef in our 
national potential hr .d estiny .can •: 
hardly be persuaded *t#.‘ accept •' 




; Invigorate society. Utey % j 5<T .n:r, 
' adopt a d<^in-the-m«nget^'"j ‘ 

To some - extent, ■ leads . w« ■. « ai 

■ educators are. 

reactions from i young^aa>e : ‘ / . 

■ we are not; deveting f , c 

and effort to tdpus^Bgirt:^^'f^-.-- ( .; 
briUlanee p£ our nafioxQt 7sJ“ I”-. 

■ and the magnificent confer"" K ‘‘ : - 

we have made imdbaustflfcs: -- 

the quality of hunjiui jlf^ _ 

social, culttir^ 'and ; rz ~ , 


fflmuhaneousty sritt rtii :u:j t* 
to- strengthen- our -laehsgi 
'.actousacsa of the poritive.*; rP ’ 

In our national life, ie:;ir ‘ 

endeavour to instptotbam^: *r-r 


ited front for 6bnsfructivfrr-> j 

-tun. campus and to put •' T 
: destroctlve’ phenomenaf 5iS C i ::*d : 
deeds wtthiu and butC.,.-- zs.i &.!c 
schools* walls;, -/ • jfr*. ' ; ^ ^ efl 

.. -My. b^erience in the ^C'T , ;.r,< 

edncatimi.imakea me - ca;i 
con fiden t that most toya^...-,' 
will readiiyjjoin lorCT to-?: 
. educational crusade. -.-T- rlszt-A 

' ThettOhorts principal qfUf. - ■ v - ir > 
RedU School * - * . "V * 

1" Marjet.les 


VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

To the Editor ofTheJeruaalamPott 

Sir, — The Alyn Hospital In 
Kfryat .Hayovel has In its care 
physically handicapped children . 
from all over Israel. Those 
youngsters, whose families live far- 
away and can -seldom visit them, 
are In great need of "aunts” or 
“uncles." They need someone to 
come and visit them, take them for 
walks, tell them stories, etc., at 
least once a week. 

We could also use volunteers fbr 
group activities, tutoring or han- 
dicrafts. 

If you can help, please, contact 
me at Alyn hospital (Tel. 4U315) or 
at home (Tel. 712612). 

ESTER LADRQR 
Coordinator, Volunteer 
Services, Alyn Hospital 

Jerusalem. 


■ philanthbopY :^ 

To am Editor ‘do t&eybelieve that "the 

itES i 

know - when the-, worn . > 0 * v>v» fha mnnnn 
‘•philanthropy^ became a.lerm of^ ^ £™dw^ ^ P 

ttonartes define p&La HStopy ' a* **] 


nonanes define philanthropy .as 
“love of mankind,** “goodwill / 
towards ati mefl," "a wisbioserv* , 
mankind, “etc.' >/ •'*’ - 

What right do the social 7 worker* ^ 
of Tel Aviv have (to yom> lSSbe of ^ 
September, l£) to demy the private, 
fund-raising drives Bjk_ ltt Aviv’s -* 
elderly by... (people) whom ‘they ’, 
described as "phllanthroptots ,r T 
Apart from the fact that mast of 
these people'- ere con stan tly in- 
volved in efforts to I mp ro v e social 
services and do not just 'Tun- one- - 
.time campaigns”; I should have 
thought that all eeatzfiiutkms would ' 
-be welcome. ■ -'’V 
, Social workers^ -Of Till people, 
should be receptive fo any - sign of 
“wUtong to serve manktodT — df 



>j 

.groups*' (more com mi 
reborn mended by the 
workers, may achieve resul 
long'Tun, hut direct, Ip 
assistance can surely 
"decried" * I would «itnfc tl 
etorvtog br sick person, a 
bread or medicine- to 
preferable to the thought th 
"pressure group” is bold! 
cusston*' to decide how bes 
prove his lot in the future. ’ 

Fight and plan for the la 
improvement of social serv 
all means, but don't rejei 
philanthropic and well-met 
tribatians.- .«• 

•• J.TB 

Fetab T&va. -• 
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DESTINATION: BUff fv 
FLIGHT: ARKIA 
CAR: AVIS Nj 

HOTEL: OF YOURCHOKE 


i.l=WI:'J 


Goon a fabulous vacation to Eilat . 

Arkia and Avis have put together the - 
complete package for vacation leisure. By 
taking advantage of it you can save iip to . J - 
25% while flying in swift comfort, driving 
your Avis car on an unlimited mileage ' 
basis, relaxing in the hotel of yotirphoice " 
and all in all taking in the joystrf Ete- -- 
and the Red Sea at the hast nf '■ 



Jtteally pays to vish ohe of Arkia's 
branchesati.bver the. country in-order 
purchase sun spangled vacation plan 
fun ancMenure., 



£ fOl'Cr*. 









